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Military steps up recruitment 
as summer ‘surge’ starts 

Page 7 


Lt. Col. Kevin Welsh, commander of the U.S. Air Force Air Demonstration Squadron 
“Thunderbirds,” conducts an enlistment ceremony at the Arctic Thunder Open House 
in Anchorage, Alaska, on June 30. 

Cory W. BusH/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force - ■ 
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Binge eating, other disorders up among servicemembers 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

Eating-disorder diagnoses among mili¬ 
tary personnel are up 26 percent over a 
five-year period, according to a new mili¬ 
tary study that suggests the actual inci¬ 
dence of such illnesses is even higher. 

The study, published in the Defense 


Health Agency’s Medical Surveillance 
Monthly Report, found that incidence rates 
had risen steadily from 2013 to 2016 before 
decreasing slightly last year. 

Diagnoses rose from 2.3 per 10,000 to 3 
per 10,000 in 2016 before dropping to 2.9 
per 10,000 last year. 

“Results of the current study suggest 
that service members likely experience 


eating disorders at rates that are compara¬ 
ble to rates in the general population, and 
that rates of these disorders are potentially 
rising among service members,” the study 
said. “These findings underscore the need 
for appropriate prevention and treatment 
efforts in this population.” 

Estimates of the prevalence of eating 
disorders in the general U.S. population 


vary widely, depending on study methods 
and populations. In a nationally represen¬ 
tative U.S. sample, lifetime prevalence 
estimates of anorexia and bulimia were 
0.9 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, 
among women. Among men, the numbers 
were 0.3 percent and 0.5 percent. 

SEE EATING ON PAGE 7 
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IG: General used aide as servant in Iraq 



Chad GARLANo/Stars and Stripes 


Brig. Gen. Rick A. Uribe, then-deputy commanding general for 
operations for Combined Joint Task Force-Operation Inherent 
Resolve, speaks to Marines enjoying a holiday meal at the combined 
joint operations center in Irbil, Iraq, on Dec. 25, 2016. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

A Marine general violated eth¬ 
ics rules on a recent deployment 
to Iraq when he asked or allowed 
his aide to loan him money and 
run his personal errands, the 
Pentagon’s inspector general said 
Thursday. 

Marine Brig. Gen. Rick A. 
Uribe — who had served previ¬ 
ously as the inspector general of 
the Marine Corps — often had 
his aide pick up his laundry, de¬ 
liver his meals, write his unoffi¬ 
cial correspondence and stand by 
gym equipment he wanted to use 
to make sure no one else could 
use it, the Pentagon IG said in a 
report. 

Uribe also let his aide pay for 
his haircuts, borrowed cash and 
used Wi-Fi access she paid for 
without reimbursing her, the re¬ 
port found. 

From May 2016 to June 2017, 
Uribe was the senior ranking 
Marine in Iraq as part of the anti- 
Islamic State coalition. He was 
deputy commanding general for 
operations in Baghdad and direc¬ 
tor of the Combined Joint Opera¬ 
tions Center. His responsibilities 
included ordering airstrikes to 
destroy enemy car bombs, mor¬ 
tars and other heavy weapons. 

He told investigators he was 
often working 18-hour days to 
support the Iraqi security forces 
maneuvering to retake cities such 
as Fallujah and Mosul from ISIS. 

Before deploying to Iraq, the 
general served as inspector gen¬ 
eral, a job in which he had respon¬ 
sibility for investigating ethical 
violations involving the misuse of 
subordinates. 


One witness told investigators 
“he would have known better” 
than to request or allow his aide 
to perform duties for him on of¬ 
ficial time that had no connection 
to official duties. 

Uribe had also attended ethics 
training in recent years that wit¬ 
nesses said included instruction 
on misuse of position, appropriate 
use of an aide-de-camp and guid¬ 
ance on not accepting gifts from 
subordinates. 

But days after he returned to 
the US. from Iraq in June 2017, 
a Defense Department hotline 
complaint alleged that during the 
course of the one-year deploy¬ 
ment, his aide’s “entire existence 
as aide-de-camp centered on per¬ 
sonal servitude.” 


In his own defense, Uribe said 
he was a “frocked” brigadier gen¬ 
eral, meaning he was a colonel 
who was selected for promotion 
and wore the rank of a general, 
and had never had an aide or any 
instruction or guidance beyond a 
few general slides about the use of 
aides. He said he trusted his aide 
to tell him if he was asking her to 
do something improper. 

The aide, who is unnamed in 
the report, later told investiga¬ 
tors she had told him: “I’m doing 
a lot more stuff like your personal 
type of items. Like, that’s not my 
job as an aide.” 

To which she said Uribe replied 
only, “Understood.” 

Some of those personal servic¬ 
es included stripping the sheets 


from the general’s bed and turn¬ 
ing them in to be cleaned, as well 
as spending hours arranging to 
have his prescription toothpaste 
shipped to Iraq. The aide also al¬ 
leged that he hoarded about $150 
in chocolates and coffee sent to 
him by a lieutenant colonel. 

The investigation found Uribe 
told the officer in an email he 
would share the goodies. 

The report recommends that 
Uribe’s supervisor “take appro¬ 
priate action” and that Uribe reim¬ 
burse the lieutenant colonel $150 
for the coffee and chocolates. 

Witnesses said they saw the 
aide picking up the general’s laun¬ 
dry on several occasions, perhaps 
even weekly. A Marine Corps eth¬ 
ics expert told the inspector gen¬ 
eral asking an aide to do so would 
be wrong. 

“The problem is the Secretary 
of Defense, a retired Marine gen¬ 
eral officer, he’s known right now 
for going to go get his own laun¬ 
dry (in the Pentagon), period,” 
the unnamed expert said, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 

There are no Marine Corps 
standards for use of aides, the IG 
found, but there is guidance stat¬ 
ing that while aides can perform 
duties that make the work of a 
general easier, they should not 
“generally” be employed to per¬ 
form personal services. The IG 
recommended that the Pentagon 
develop a formal policy for the 
management and use of officer 
aides. 

Uribe told the IG that his aide’s 
errand-running “significantly as¬ 
sisted me in doing my primary 
jobs of... concentrating on killing 
and the annihilation of ISIS ... 
from Iraq.” 


In the absence of the service- 
specific guidance, the IG ap¬ 
plied the Joint Ethics Regulation, 
which bars officials from request¬ 
ing or coercing subordinates to 
perform duties outside their offi¬ 
cial responsibilities and says that 
military aides cannot be used to 
support the unofficial activities 
of another Defense Department 
employee. 

“Although I believe that some of 
the substantiated allegations are 
not justified, I realize that I im¬ 
properly employed my aide and 
that I improperly accepted small 
convenience loans from my aide,” 
Uribe said in an official response 
included in the IG report. “Where 
I would never think to engage in 
these activities in garrison, in the 
fog of the combat zone, it seemed 
acceptable somehow.” 

Uribe’s predecessor in Iraq, 
Mqj. Gen. William F. Mullen III, 
never allowed his aide to pick up 
his laundry, carry things for him, 
deliver meals or perform other 
such personal services, the re¬ 
port found. 

When asked if an aide should 
perform such duties, Mullen’s 
aide said no. 

“Am I a leader of Marines or 
am I a valet?” the aide said, ac¬ 
cording to the report. 

Uribe, who became deputy com¬ 
manding general of I Marine Ex¬ 
peditionary Force, Marine Corps 
Base Camp Pendleton, Calif, said 
he believed he was busier than 
Mullen, but he said that was not a 
defense of his actions. 

“At the end of the day as a se¬ 
nior leader, the only thing I am 
entitled to is to be held account¬ 
able for my actions,” he said. 
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Benjamin Dosss/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The USS Fitzgerald departs from Yokosuka Naval Base in Yokosuka, Japan, on Dec. 1, 2017. 


Fitzgerald gets more repair funds 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, Japan — The Navy 
has increased the amount it’s spending to repair one 
of two Japan-based warships that were badly dam¬ 
aged in collisions at sea last year. 

The service announced Monday that it will pay 
Ingalls Shipbuilding $27,469,298 for “additional col¬ 
lision repairs as well as maintenance and modern¬ 
ization of USS Fitzgerald,” according to a Defense 
Department statement. 

The Yokosuka-based destroyer collided with a 
Philippine-flagged container ship off the coast of 
Japan on June 17,2017. Seven sailors died and more 
were injured in the crash. 

Sailors at the naval base mourned the loss of their 
brethren in a ceremony marking the anniversary of 
the collision last month. 

On Aug. 21, 2017,10 sailors aboard another Yoko¬ 
suka-based destroyer, the USS John S. McCain, were 
killed and others injured in a collision with a Libe¬ 


rian-registered oil tanker off the coast of Singapore. 

About $20.6 million of the newly awarded funds 
for the Fitzgerald repairs will be paid out of the 
Navy’s fiscal year 2018 operations and maintenance 
budget and “other procurement funding” for fiscal 
year 2017, according to the Defense Department. 

The extra spending involves a modification to an 
original approximately $29 million contract award¬ 
ed in September to Ingalls for the planning and 
execution of the work and restoration and modern¬ 
ization of the ship. Since then, a series of contract 
modifications have been issued at different phases 
of the repairs. 

In December, the Navy awarded an additional $63 
million for the “initial rip-out phase” of the collision 
damage. From January to July there were more 
contract modifications for repairs, maintenance 
and modernizations worth more than $212 million, 
according to Defense Department statements. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


US envoy to S. Korea vows to keep ties close 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The 
new U.S. ambassador to South 
Korea, Harry Harris, has vowed 
to work to maintain the bond be¬ 
tween the two countries, calling 
them “the closest of friends and 
the strongest of allies.” 

Harris, a retired Navy admiral 
who previously led U.S. forces in 
the Pacific, made the comments 
as he introduced himself to South 
Koreans in a video posted Thurs¬ 
day on the embassy’s social media 
sites. 

He was confirmed by the Sen¬ 
ate last week, allowing him to fill 
a position that has been vacant 
since the previous ambassador, 
Mark Lippert, left after President 
Donald Trump took office in Jan¬ 
uary 2017. 

“It’ll be a great privilege for 
me to serve as President Trump’s 
representative in a country that’s 
an ally and important partner of 
the US., not only in Northeast 
Asia but globally,” Harris said. 
“For decades now our two nations 
have stood together, the closest of 
friends and the strongest of allies. 
I intend to do everything I can to 
maintain that bond.” 

Harris had been slated to be 
the ambassador to Australia until 


Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
tapped him to go to Seoul. 

He takes over at a critical time 
in U.S.-South Korean relations as 
the longtime allies have stepped 
up diplomatic efforts to persuade 
the North to abandon its nuclear 
weapons 
programs. 

The White 
House said 
in February 
that it had 
dropped Vic¬ 
tor Cha — an 
academic 
and former 
foreign pol¬ 
icy adviser 
to President 
George W. 
Bush — from consideration as 
ambassador after a reported 
dispute over the possible use of 
a pre-emptive military strike 
against North Korea. 

While Harris frequently touted 
the need for the allies to be ready 
“to fight tonight” in his role as the 
head of Pacific Command, he ex¬ 
pressed support for Trump’s de¬ 
cision to suspend joint war games, 
which followed an unprecedented 
U.S.-North Korean summit June 
12 in Singapore. 

“The whole landscape has shift¬ 
ed. I believe we should give exer¬ 



cises, mqjor exercises, a pause to 
see if Kim Jong Un is in fact se¬ 
rious about his part of the nego¬ 
tiations,” Harris said last month 
during a confirmation hearing. 
“I’ve spoken in the past about the 
need to bring Kim Jong Un to his 
senses and not to his knees.” 

Harris also has been a vocal 
critic of China’s militarization of 
disputed areas of the South China 
Sea. 

The brief video, interspersed 
with photos, focused on his im¬ 
pending move to South Korea, 
which he said will be soon. 

He recalled his father talking 
about his experiences during the 
1950-53 Korean War. 

The former regional military 
commander also noted that he 
has frequently traveled to the 
country and is a “huge fan” of Ko¬ 
rean food, especially the rice dish 
known as bibimbap and Andong 
soju, a local liquor. 

He also said he and his wife, 
Bruni Bradley, admire the cul¬ 
ture and collect traditional Ko¬ 
rean masks. 

“Folks, I’m jazzed about meet¬ 
ing you, experiencing more of 
Korea and working together to 
deepen the great partnership be¬ 
tween our two countries,” he said. 


Charges sought 
after bullet hits 
shed in Okinawa 

Criminal complaint is filed over shot 
believed to come from US firing range 


By Matthew M. Burke 

AND AyA IcHIHASHI 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— Politicians in Japan’s south¬ 
ernmost prefecture want a U.S. 
general and other troops charged 
with attempted murder over a 
June 21 incident in which a bullet 
allegedly strayed out of a Marine 
Corps firing range and struck a 
farm shed. 

A criminal complaint was filed 
Monday with the Okinawa Pre- 
fectural Police in Naha by nine 
legislators — led by Kantoku Ter- 
uya, who represents District 2 of 
the Okinawa House of Represen¬ 
tatives, Ginowan City, Chatan and 
Kadena Town. 

It seeks to charge III Marine 
Expeditionary Force commander 
Lt. Gen. Lawrence Nicholson, 
Camp Smedley D. Butler’s head¬ 
quarters and support battalion 
commander Col. William DePue 
and a group of unidentified Ma¬ 
rines who were training at the 
time of the incident with destruc¬ 
tion of property and attempted 
murder. 

“This incident happened in 
Japan, and on Japanese soil; we 
should be able to apply Japanese 
law and bring justice,” said Ichiro 
Miyagi, a member of the Social 
Democratic Party and one of the 
complaint’s nine signatories. 

Police have a few days to de¬ 
termine whether there is enough 
evidence to pursue the case. They 
declined to comment Thursday. 

Marine officials could not be 
reached for comment Thursday. 

The alleged shooting incident 
occurred sometime between 11 
a.m. and 12:30 p.m. June 21 in 
Sukuta, Nago, according to Japa¬ 
nese police. 

A mango farmer told authori¬ 
ties he had come home from 
shopping to discover two broken 
windows in his shed and a 2-inch- 
long bullet on the floor. 

Officials from Japan’s Oki¬ 
nawa Defense Bureau have said 
that the range was in use at the 
time of the alleged incident. In 
the aftermath, the Marine Corps 
vowed to cooperate in any investi¬ 
gation and temporarily shuttered 
the range. 

Police conducted ballistics 
testing on the bullet and deter¬ 
mined it had been fired, a police 
spokesman said. They attempted 
to match it with bullets fired from 
Camp Schwab’s Range 10, which 


is approximately a half-mile from 
the farm. However, the investi¬ 
gation stalled when the Marines 
did not respond to requests for 
assistance. 

The lawmakers hope the com¬ 
plaint will force police to conduct 
a more thorough investigation and 
compel Marine participation. 

Teruya believes that the Status 
of Forces Agreement that covers 
U.S. forces in Japan will be the 
complaint’s greatest hurdle. 

But if it fails to progress past 
the police, it will show the agree¬ 
ment’s unfairness, he said. 

The SOFA states that the Jap¬ 
anese have jurisdiction “with 
respect to offenses committed 
within the territory of Japan and 
punishable by the law of Japan.” 
Americans accused of crimes are 
routinely tried in the Japanese 
courts, but it is unclear if the stray 
bullet incident would qualify for 
the charges leveled. 

The law regarding attempted 
murder in Japan states that in¬ 
tent usually must be present to 
qualify for conviction, however, 
the bar can also be met if there 
was a “plan or high risk of caus¬ 
ing death to the other party.” 

The SOFA states that opera¬ 
tions by U.S. forces “shall be car¬ 
ried on with due regard for the 
public safety,” and the U.S. shall 
assist in any inquiries and the 
collection of evidence. 

“It will be very hard to go be¬ 
yond the SOFA rules but I want 
everyone to understand how un¬ 
fair the rule is to Japan,” Miyagi 
said. 

Teruya’s complaint states that 
U.S. forces have known about 
the danger of the range for some 
time and there have been “many” 
similar incidents and that the 
Marines have neglected to close 
down the range at great risk to 
local lives and property. 

There have been 28 stray bullet 
incidents since Okinawa’s rever¬ 
sion to Japanese control in 1972, 
according to the Okinawa Times 
newspaper. 

The Marines temporarily shut 
down ranges in April of last year 
after bullets struck a vehicle and 
a water tank at a construction site 
on Camp Hansen. 
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Courtesy of Riki Ellison 

Former San Francisco 49ers linebacker Riki Ellison stands with soldiers and a THAAD missile defense 
launcher at Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, in December. 


Former 49ers linebacker 
champions missile defense 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

Former San Francisco 49ers 
linebacker Riki Ellison is still a 
defensive force three decades 
after winning his third Super 
Bowl ring. 

Ellison, 57 — who won a na¬ 
tional championship with the 
University of Southern California 
before being drafted by the 49ers 
in 1982 — decided to tackle a new 
challenge after his playing ca¬ 
reer ended. In 2002, he founded 
the nonprofit Missile Advocacy 
Alliance, or MDAA, to lobby for 
missile defense deployment and 
development. 

The New Zealand Maori son of a 
United Nations economic adviser, 
Ellison studied international rela¬ 
tions at use and was fascinated 
by President Ronald Regan’s 
Star Wars missile defense effort, 
which might have been what led 
him into his present job. 

He has a keen grasp of the chal¬ 
lenges that the US. and its allies 
face on the world stage, briefed 
the national security teams of 
Donald Trump and Hillary Clin¬ 
ton during the 2016 election cam¬ 
paign and rubs shoulders with the 
Pentagon’s elite in Washington. 

Earlier this year, the Senate 
confirmed MDAA board member 
John Rood as the undersecretary 
of defense for policy — one of the 
Pentagon’s most powerful jobs. 

Ellison spends much of his 
time talking to missile defend¬ 
ers and observing rocket tests at 
far-flung bases and ranges. Late 
last year, he stopped off in South 
Korea, Japan and Guam to recog¬ 
nize the efforts of dozens of sol¬ 
diers and airmen. 


He followed that up with a trip 
to Europe before heading to Alas¬ 
ka to recognize missile defenders. 
In May, he flew to Hawaii to meet 
with soldiers from all over the Pa¬ 
cific at LANPAC, a symposium 
and exposition highlighting the 
role of land forces in the region. 

Most of the forward-deployed 
troops Ellison visits are too young 
to remember his glory days with 
Hall of Fame quarterback Joe 
Montana, but “they get a kick out 
of my Super Bowl ring,” he said. 

The vibe surrounding mis¬ 
sile defense in the Pacific has 
changed drastically this year, El¬ 
lison told Stars and Stripes in a 
recent phone interview. 

“I felt the intensity in both 
places (Japan and Korea) was 
the highest it had been,” he said 
of his last trip to Far East, which 
coincided with a string of North 
Korean nuclear and missile tests. 

“Now I’m very optimistic,” he 
said. “I see progress.” 

The alternative to better rela¬ 
tions with North Korea is a high 
likelihood of a conventional strike 
if Pyongyang resumes missile or 
nuclear tests, he said. 

The successful deployment 
of missile defense systems by 
America and its allies has been an 
important factor in negotiations 
between the leaders, he said. 

“The president will, no way, 
negotiate from a position of weak¬ 
ness,” Ellison said. “He’s not 
going into negotiations with North 
Korea knowing he can’t defend 
himself from the North Korean 
ICBM threat.” Missile defense is 
“the system that is stabilizing the 
situation.” 

Ellison is clearly comfortable 
talking about international rela¬ 


tions, but to get a real sense of 
where he’s coming from, his re¬ 
ports are available on the MDAA 
website, http://missiledefensead- 
vocacy.org. 

Some of the reports sound 
similar to what a football coach 
might tell players to psych them 
up for a big game — building up 
teammates and talking down the 
opposition. 

In a note about a visit to Yong- 
san Garrison in Seoul last year, he 
described North Korea’s leader as 
“desperately trying to change the 
game, in a no-win situation.” 

He called South Korea “a thriv¬ 
ing top 10 world economy and a 
busthng innovative and cutting- 
edge metropolis of nearly 10 mil- 
hon people that were not dictated, 
distracted or affected by the ac¬ 
tions of a desperate North Korean 
leader.” 

Ellison appears to have done 
plenty of game prep on tensions in 
North Asia, which, he said, stem 
from Chinese and Russian efforts 
to eject America from the region. 

“China doesn’t want a united 
Korea with U.S. forces on the 
peninsula,” he said. “China, Rus¬ 
sia and North Korea want us 
gone. That’s the key. They’re on 
the same page with that.” 

North Korean nuclear weapons 
are a problem beyond the threat 
of those possessed by neighbor¬ 
ing countries, he said. 

“We are not comfortable with 
the command and control of those 
nuclear missiles” in North Korea, 
he said. “They could be used in 
a reactive situation and could 
proliferate.” 

robson.seth(I>stripes.c6m 
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Osprey surprises 
Japanese residents 
in Tokorozawa City 


By James Bolinger 

AND HaNA KuSUMOTO 
Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force doesn’t have to 
give notice before aircraft land 
at U.S. or Japanese facilities that 
they have permission to use, a 
U.S. military official said Thurs¬ 
day after residents complained 
about a CV-22 Osprey landing in 
Saitama Prefecture, Japan. 

Local government officials 
there told Japan’s Defense Minis¬ 
try that they weren’t informed be¬ 
fore the tiltrotor aircraft landed 
briefly at the Tokorozawa Com¬ 
munications Site on Monday eve¬ 
ning, sparking noise complaints 
from residents, according to the 
Tokyo Shimbun newspaper. 

“There is no requirement for 
any type of pre-notification be¬ 
fore we use U.S. facilities or 
Japanese facilities for which we 
have agreements on usage,” Air 
Force spokesman Master Sgt. 
Michael Davis said in a statement 
Thursday. “The air operations in 
question are in line with relevant 
airspace agreements and regula¬ 
tions between the United States 
government and the Government 
of Japan.” 

Davis declined to say why the 
aircraft landed at Tokorozawa, 
citing the need for operational 
security. 

The 242-acre Tokorozawa site 
is operated by personnel from the 
nearby Yokota Air Base in Tokyo 
and includes an antenna and 
warehouses. 

Five special operations Os¬ 
preys — capable of taking off like 
helicopters, then tilting their ro¬ 
tors to fly long distances as fixed- 
wing aircraft — began operating 
out of Yokota in April. 

Rim Peace, a group of activists. 


USS Indiana sub to be 
commissioned in fall 

PORT CANAVERAL, Fla. — 
The U.S. Navy says a new fast at¬ 
tack nuclear-powered submarine 
named after the state of Indiana 
will be commissioned this fall. 

The Navy accepted delivery last 
week of the USS Indiana, which is 
scheduled to enter service Sept. 
29 at Port Canaveral, Fla. 

Construction began in 2012 on 
the Indiana, which is the Navy’s 
16th Virginia-class fast attack 
submarine. 

The nearly 380-foot-long sub’s 
reactor won’t require refueling 
during the ship’s entire planned 
life. 

It’s the third Navy vessel chris¬ 
tened with the name Indiana. The 
two others were battleships. 

From the Associated Press 


told Tokyo Shimbun that the To¬ 
korozawa facility might be turned 
into a training site for the Os¬ 
preys, which could lead to more 
low-level flights over residential 
areas nearby. 

According to Davis, the com¬ 
munications site already was 
available for training by UH-1 
Huey helicopters and there has 
been no change in its status. It’s 
important for all aircraft operat¬ 
ing out of Yokota to be familiar 
with the surrounding areas and 
facilities to ensure safety during 
training and operations, he said. 

“While we are committed to 
minimizing the impact of opera¬ 
tions on the local communities, 
US forces will utilize all appro¬ 
priate areas made available ... 
by treaty with Japan in support 
of Alliance obligations and the 
defense of Japan,” he said in the 
statement. 

Another Yokota-based Osprey 
returned home safely Wednes¬ 
day after more than a month at 
Amami Airport in Kagoshima 
Prefecture, where it made an 
emergency landing June 4, Davis 
said. 
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Under Trump, US influence could be declining 


By Barbara Demick 
AND Tracy Wilkinson 
Los Angeles Times 

WASHINGTON — For years, 
China has trumpeted the decline 
of the U.S. as a Pacific power. 

A rising force, now the world’s 
second-largest economy, China 
predicted that America’s decline 
would be slow and inevitable, the 
ebbing of one global power and 
the ascent of another. 

But that process could be ac¬ 
celerating as President Donald 
Trump wobbles on long-standing 
commitments to Japan and South 
Korea and calls for shrinking the 
U.S. military presence in the re¬ 
gion — even as China is flexing 
its economic, military and politi¬ 
cal muscle from Sri Lanka to the 
South China Sea. 

Secretary of Defense Jim 
Mattis, who met with Chinese 
President Xi Jinping last week 
in Beijing, emphasized U.S. con¬ 
cerns about China’s growing 
militarization of scattered islands 
and shoals in the South China 
Sea. Other nations also claim the 
islands, and the maritime and 
territorial disputes with Beijing 
have roiled the region. 

China argues that the runways, 
missiles and electronic jammers 
it has installed are for defensive 
purposes, and Xi made clear Bei¬ 
jing will not back down. “Not one 
inch of the territory left by our 
ancestors can be lost,” he told 
Mattis, according to the official 
New China News Agency. 

Mattis’ visit came after the Pen¬ 
tagon disinvited China’s military 
from a mgjor naval exercise in 
the Pacific, a snub meant to pro¬ 
test the island buildup. This year, 
the Pentagon issued a national 
defense strategy that described 
China as a primary challenge to 
U.S. security, noting its planned 
construction of aircraft carri¬ 
ers, a growing arsenal of ballistic 
missiles, increasingly advanced 
aircraft and a growing capability 
in cyberspace and outer space. 

“The Chinese are celebrating 
the reduced influence of the Unit¬ 
ed States,” said Bonnie Glaser, 
senior Asia adviser at the Center 
for Strategic and International 
Studies, a nonpartisan think tank 
in Washington. 

“Even the way the president is 
talking about pulling troops out of 
Korea — this is music to China’s 
ears,” she said. “It is allowing the 
Chinese to successfully position 
themselves in the region in a way 
that they were not doing before.” 

Victory for China 

Trump’s June 12 summit with 
North Korean leader Kim Jong 
Un and his surprise decision to 
halt U.S. military exercises with 
South Korea could augur dimin¬ 
ishing American engagement 
in northeast Asia, long seen as 
crucial to regional stability and 
prosperity. 

Although Beijing was not at 
the table, it flaunted its influence 
by flying Kim to Singapore in a 
clearly marked Air China plane. 
Kim has met three times with 
China’s president since the sum¬ 


mit was announced in March, 
a sign that China will not allow 
North Korea to strike a deal with 
the U.S. behind its back. 

What promises to be protracted 
negotiations over North Korea’s 
pledge to work toward denucle¬ 
arization will maximize China’s 
influence “at a time when China is 
confident that its regional power in 
Asia is increasing while that of the 
United States is declining,” said 
Robert Daly, director of the Kiss¬ 
inger Institute on China and the 
United States, a nonprofit research 
organization in Washington. 

But Trump’s announcement 
that he was suspending U.S. mili¬ 
tary exercises with South Korean 
forces, partly in response to Kim’s 
previous pledge to stop nuclear 
and ballistic missile tests, gave 
China a diplomatic victory that 
it long had sought: a “freeze for 
a freeze” as the basis for future 
negotiations, a position previous 
U.S. presidents had rejected. 

Trump even adopted China and 
North Korea’s terminology, de¬ 
scribing the drills as “war games” 
and “provocative.” The Pentagon 
describes the exercises as defen¬ 
sive in nature and in keeping with 
America’s treaty obligations to 
help defend South Korea in case 
of attack. 

Trump said ending the drills 
would save money, including the 
cost of flying bombers and other 
aircraft from Guam. He has spo¬ 
ken repeatedly of drawing down 
the 28,000 U.S. troops based in 
South Korea and the 50,000 in 
Japan, citing the cost of keeping 
them overseas, although he has 
not done so. 

Those comments have sown 
doubt and unease in Seoul and 
Tokyo. So has “Not our neighbor¬ 
hood,” the phrase Trump used 
when he vowed that Washington 
would not foot the bill for rebuild¬ 
ing North Korea. 

“When he said, ‘Korea is not 
in America’s neighborhood,’ he 
played right into Chinese strat¬ 
egy and directly contradicted 
the long-standing global policies 
of the United States,” said Dan¬ 
iel Russel, an assistant secre¬ 
tary of State for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs in the Obama 
administration. 

“Hopefully, this is a historical 
blip,” said Michael Green, author 
of a recently published history of 
the U.S. in the Pacific. “If we pull 
out of Korea, we are basically giv¬ 
ing China 60 yards on the field for 
free.” 

Green said China and other 
regional players would see a U.S. 
departure as a sign of weakness, 
and that would embolden the 
Chinese and would make nego¬ 
tiations with North Korea even 
more complex. 

Trump’s talk of a retreat from 
the Pacific contrasts with the 
Obama administration, which in 
2012 announced a so-called pivot 
to Asia and began adding war¬ 
ships and troops to Guam, Aus¬ 
tralia and elsewhere in an effort 
to bolster regional allies nervous 
about Chinese expansion. 

While the Trump administra¬ 
tion considers pulling back, China 


has gotten far more deeply in- 
volvedin the region, pledging $500 
billion for infrastructure projects 
in nearby countries through de¬ 
velopment programs such as its 
Belt and Road Initiative. 

US troops a target 

Polls have shown wavering sup¬ 
port among the American public 
for keeping U.S. troops in South 
Korea. Even some Pentagon offi¬ 
cials privately have raised doubts. 

“It is not public. It is not ex¬ 
plicit, but there is also within 
the Pentagon a line of thinking 
that since 9/11, the military is so 
overstretched,” Green said. “The 
troops in Korea are a real target 
for these people.” 

Many South Koreans, par¬ 
ticularly the younger generation. 


complain that the U.S. troops 
deployed since the Korean War 
have prolonged an anachronistic 
Cold War conflict. Some in the 
U.S. appear to agree. 

Bruce Cumings, a University 
of Chicago historian often de¬ 
scribed as the left’s leading schol¬ 
ar on North Korea, offered rare 
praise for Trump’s outreach to 
Pyongyang. 

“Trump is winging it on a num¬ 
ber of issues, but when it comes 
to North Korea, he has a fresh 
eye,” Cumings said. “He can look 
at Korea and question why we 
are spending billions of dollars to 
keep our troops there.” 

Ironically, the North Koreans 
— in spite of their anti-American 
propaganda — privately have told 
negotiators they consider the U.S. 
troops to be a stabilizing influ¬ 


ence in northeast Asia. 

In the run-up to the Singapore 
summit, they said the troops 
would be welcome to remain in 
South Korea as long as the U.S. 
dropped its hostile policy toward 
North Korea. It has been the Chi¬ 
nese, not the North Koreans, who 
were most insistent that the U.S. 
cancel the war games, according 
to analysts. 

“For more than 20 years. North 
Koreans have secretly told Ameri¬ 
cans that they don’t want them to 
leave the South. This is their guar¬ 
antee against great power dep¬ 
redation whether from China or 
Russia or Japan,” Cumings said. 
“They feel that the US., being 
powerful and on the other side 
of the Pacific, is a good friend to 
have, whereas those around then- 
own borders are not trustworthy.” 
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Repatriation frustration 

Japanese group accuses US of abandoning World War II remains on Saipan 



Matthew BuRKE/Stars and Stripes 


Kuentai-USA Secretary-General Yukari Akatsuka emei^es from a cave in the Okinawan jungle on May 9 
carrying unknown human remains and artifacts ieft over from the Battle of Okinawa. 



Courtesy of Kuentai-USA 


Kuentai-USA workers unearthed what they beiieve to be an American 
heimet aiong with human remains on the western Pacific island of 
Saipan in November 2015. 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— A nonprofit dedicated to repa¬ 
triating World War II remains is 
accusing the U.S. government of 
abandoning potential American 
remains unearthed in 2015 on the 
western Pacific island of Saipan. 

Kuentai-USA, of Potomac, 
Md., uncovered what it believes 
to be the remains of two or three 
American servicemembers in 
November 2015 in an area known 
as the July 7,1944, position of the 
27th Infantry Division, 105th In¬ 
fantry Regiment when it was dev¬ 
astated by a surprise Japanese 
banzai attack. 

The attack killed and injured 
more than 900 U.S. servicemem¬ 
bers, according to the Defense 
POW/MIA Accounting Agency 
website. More than a dozen Amer¬ 
ican soldiers remain missing in 
the vicinity of Kuentai-USA’s ex¬ 
cavation, its officials said, citing 
U.S. government records. 

Kuentai has reported the dis¬ 
covery to DPAA lab director John 
Byrd several times since 2015, 
officials said, with no response. 
DPAA officials have been to the 
island since the remains were 
found, but no efforts to investigate 
the discovery have been made and 
the bones remain in the ground. 

Kuentai has also accused DPAA 
of providing inaccurate figures 
on the number of missing Ameri¬ 
cans on the island; taking more 
than five years to identify a set 
of remains when there is a pre¬ 
sumptive ID; removing human 
remains that Kuentai recovered 
from Saipan without telling the 
group; and pressuring Saipan’s 
local officials to bar Kuentai from 
excavations. 

“I don’t think they’re serious 
about repatriating remains,” said 
Kuentai founder Usan Kurata. 
“We do not want to leave them 
behind. We do not want to for¬ 
get about them. If their remains 
are there, we should go out and 
search for them, no matter if they 
are Japanese or American.” 

DPAA officials denied any 
wrongdoing. 

The Saipan Division of Historic 
Preservation “did not believe the 
remains found in 2015 and left in 
the site were American and nei¬ 
ther did DPAA,” Air Force Lt. 
Col. Kenneth Hoffman, the agen¬ 
cy’s spokesman, wrote in a state¬ 
ment to Stars and Stripes. 

Kurata said neither agency in¬ 
spected the remains, nor had they 
looked at Kuentai’s photographs 
of them until Stars and Stripes 
shared the photos while reporting 
this story. After seeing the pho¬ 
tographs on April 18, the DPAA 
said its stance on the remains is 
unchanged. 

Remains recovered 

Kurata and his two nonprofits, 
Kuentai-USA and Kuentai-NPO, 
which specializes in the search 


for Japanese remains and is based 
out of Kyoto, are responsible for 
the recovery of about 20,000 sets 
of Japanese remains and at least 
seven sets of American remains 
over the past 12 years. Four of 
those, which are from Saipan, 
have been positively identified by 
DPAA or its predecessor agency. 

Kuentai, which has been recov¬ 
ering human remains on Saipan 
since 2011, says there are 505 
missing Americans there, citing 
U.S. government records, with 
367 missing on land. 

Hoffman disagreed, saying 
“approximately 280” are missing 
on the island. 

In October 2015, Kuentai 
began what would be its last ex¬ 
pedition to the island. On Oct. 
31, the remains of a U.S. Marine 
were discovered and handed over 
to Saipan’s Division of Historic 
Preservation. 

As Kuentai prepared to leave 
the island Nov. 5, the last full day 


of work, it uncovered what ap¬ 
peared to be an American mili¬ 
tary helmet. Scraping away the 
densely packed clay of Lot 014B02 
in Achugao, workers uncovered 
some bones. The discovery was 
made in the vicinity of the 105th’s 
night perimeter when it was hit 
from behind by the banzai attack, 
about 80 feet from the site where 
Kuentai found a set of American 
remains in 2013. 

“The shape of the metal looks 
like the American helmet,” the 
group wrote in a blog post on its 
website at the time. “We have 
to wait for the analysis by the 
osteologists, but the possibility 
of American soldier cannot be 
denied.” 

Expanding the trench, they 
found another helmet that ap¬ 
peared to be American, more 
bones and American artifacts, 
including an unspent Ameri¬ 
can hand grenade and unfired 
ammunition. 


The next day, they dug a par¬ 
allel trench using a backhoe and 
found more bones, including a leg 
bone in what appeared to be an 
American boot. 

Japanese foot soldiers did not 
wear boots, Kurata said — only 
officers did — so based on prob¬ 
ability, it is far more likely to be 
American. He also said that the 
majority of the Japanese remains 
recovered have been in mass 
graves, while the Americans have 
been found buried individually. 
No Japanese artifacts were found 
in the trenches. 

But Kuentai ran out of time 
and funds for the project. It pho¬ 
tographed the remains, covered 
and reburied them, and marked 
the site. In its reports, which were 
filed with the preservation divi¬ 
sion, the group recorded the dis¬ 
covery scientifically but did not 
include its opinion that they were 
American. That was reported to 
Byrd, whom the group emailed 
several times over the next year, 
according to copies of the emails 
provided to Stars and Stripes. 

Hearing nothing from the 
DPAA, Kuentai began to plan to 
go back for the remains the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

In the meantime, the preserva¬ 
tion division reported that the re¬ 
mains of the Marine handed over 
by Kuentai in 2015 were missing 
from its office. 

In June 2016, Kuentai received 
an update to its permit require¬ 
ments. It was told that to ensure 
“national and international in¬ 
terests” and “in light of recent 
problems with misidentification, 
misplacement, mislabeling, and 
sorting problems,” the Division 
of Historic Preservation was re¬ 
quiring the group to be under 


contract or partnership with the 
DPAA before any more recover¬ 
ies could be made on the island. 

The DPAA said it was un¬ 
prepared at that time to pursue 
public-private partnerships “in 
a robust manner,” but vowed to 
get back to Kuentai within a few 
days. Months passed, so Kuentai 
officials reached back out to their 
contacts in the DPAA’s office of 
strategic partnerships. They said 
they never received a reply. 

‘Lost forever^ 

The Marine’s remains were 
found in the division’s offices in 
August 2016. The DPAA picked 
them up from the island but never 
informed Kuentai. It would be in¬ 
appropriate for the DPAA to in¬ 
form “any non-US. government 
or unassociated private foreign 
organization about DPAA opera¬ 
tions or official business,” Hoff¬ 
man said. 

Yukari Akatsuka, Kuentai’s 
secretary general, believes the 
DPAA is controlling Saipan’s Di¬ 
vision of Historic Preservation. 
“There must be some politics or 
agreement between them,” she 
said. 

DPAA officials did not respond 
to questions about whether they 
had any input on the division’s 
new requirements for Kuen¬ 
tai, instead referring Stars and 
Stripes to the Division of Historic 
Preservation. 

The division’s longtime head, 
Mertie Kani, was not available 
for comment. She was terminated 
June 2, said Robert Hunter, head 
of the preservation division’s su¬ 
pervisory agency, the Depart¬ 
ment of Community and Cultural 
Affairs in Saipan. 

Hunter declined to provide 
details about what led to Kani’s 
termination, but said “generally, 
there were conflicts with [Divi¬ 
sion of Historic Preservation] 
personnel and grant-related is¬ 
sues that were the primary cause 
for this action.” She headed the 
division for more than 25 years. 

Hoffman said the DPAA can’t 
simply go to the island and dig up 
the area. 

“An excavation cannot begin 
until we believe we have pinpoint¬ 
ed the location of a missing person 
or persons,” Hoffman said. “Our 
goal is to obtain enough informa¬ 
tion to correlate a particular site 
with a specific missing person or 
persons. Once we believe we have 
a specific site located, a recom¬ 
mendation is made to conduct an 
excavation.” 

Akatsuka and Kurata said 
they have reached the peak of 
their frustration with the DPAA, 
which they say won’t go to Saipan 
and get the remains and won’t let 
Kuentai do it either. 

“The bones become very break¬ 
able once they are exposed to the 
air because they have sat in the 
soil for a long time,” Akatsuka 
said. “The remains will be lost for¬ 
ever if we don’t recover them.” 
burke.matf@stripes.com 
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Summer a peak recruitment season for services 


By Max Filby 

Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 

Zach M^eski always knew he 
wanted to enlist in one of the five 
branches of the U.S. military. 

M^eski, 17, of Springboro, Ohio, 
joined a nuclear engineering pro¬ 
gram in the U.S. Navy months 
before he graduated from high 
school in May and became a sailor 
quickly following his graduation. 

“All the way up to the day he left, 
he was excited,” Brian M^eski 
said of his son. “He couldn’t wait. 
He was meant for it.” 

Not all recruits are like Mqjes- 
ki, and recruiters are constantly 
looking at new tactics to attract 
young men and women to the 
military as they push for more 
servicemembers. 

To attract new soldiers, the 
Army has added 400 recruiters 
and plans to spend $400 million 
on bonuses for recruits, Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Seamands told several 
media outlets earlier this year. The 
average bonus is about $12,000. 

Last year, the Army paid $424 
million in bonuses, up from $284 
million in 2016 and a mere $8.2 
million in 2014, Seamands said. 

Summer is a peak recruitment 
season for the military, and re¬ 
cruiters are already out at differ¬ 
ent festivals and events, trying 


to connect with young men and 
women interested in serving in 
the military. 

Meeting local residents and in¬ 
forming them about the military 
are among the most helpful tac¬ 
tics recruiters have when trying 
to generate interest in serving, 
said 1st Class Petty Officer Jeff 
Welbaum, who works for a Navy 
recruiting officer near Vandalia. 

“I’ve seen 37 countries in my 
life ... I don’t believe I’d be where 
I am without the opportunities 
the Navy has given me,” Welbaum 
said. “It’s a good way to get your 
life jump-started.” 

The Navy recently launched a 
number of new initiatives to at¬ 
tract recruits, including bonuses 
for people with college credit, 
increasing the amount of money 
awarded in a typical enlistment 
bonus and increasing the age hmit 
to 39, among other things, said 
Navy recruitment spokeswoman 
Lt. Cmdr. Jessica L. McNulty. The 
Navy is on track to meet its active- 
duty recruitment goal of39,000 for 
fiscal year 2018, McNulty said. 

Giving people the chance to 
come up and ask questions at 
public events is the most effective 
way to recruit potential soldiers, 
said 1st Sgt. Michael Richardson, 
of the U.S. Army’s Dayton Re¬ 


Eating: Study says military 
service could boost disorder risk 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Far more women than men 
were diagnosed with eating dis¬ 
orders in all services. More than 
two-thirds of cases involved fe¬ 
male troops, and the overall inci¬ 
dence rate among women, at 11.9 
cases per 10,000, was more than 
11 times that of men. 

“Of note, the overall incidence 
rate of all eating disorders among 
female Marine Corps members 
was nearly twice that among fe¬ 
male Army members,” the study 
said. Among men, rates were 
highest in the Army and the 
Marines. 

Less than one-eighth of the 
diagnoses were for anorexia, a 
well-known and potentially fatal 
disorder that is especially evident 
because of dramatic, excessive 
weight loss. 

Bulimia — binging and purg¬ 
ing through vomiting and laxa¬ 
tive use — accounted for nearly 
42 percent of diagnoses. More 
than 46 percent were classified as 
other or unidentified eating disor¬ 
ders. Included in the “other” cat¬ 
egory was binge eating, defined 
as recurrent episodes of eating 
large quantities of food, often 
very quickly and to the point of 
discomfort, a feeling of a loss of 
control during the binge, and ex¬ 
periencing shame afterward. 

Binge eating is the most com¬ 
mon eating disorder in the US., 
according to the National Eating 
Disorders Association. 

Others include eating disorders 
that don’t meet diagnostic criteria 
for anorexia or bulimia but are 


nonetheless problematic. 

Diagnoses’ guidelines have 
changed in recent years, account¬ 
ing for some of the apparent in¬ 
crease in military diagnoses, the 
study noted. 

But diagnoses from records 
of servicemembers’ medical en¬ 
counters “undoubtedly resulted 
in underestimates of the true 
incidence and prevalence of eat¬ 
ing disorders” in the military, the 
study said. 

That’s because people with eat¬ 
ing disorders usually don’t seek 
medical care, and except for an¬ 
orexia are able to conceal their 
eating disorders. 

“Their body weights and ap¬ 
pearances are not suggestive 
of disordered eating, and their 
binge eating and compensatory 
behaviors usually take place in 
private,” the study said. 

Military service could increase 
the risk of developing an eating 
disorder due to potential expo¬ 
sure to trauma and the need to 
meet physical fitness and weight 
requirements, the study said. 

“It is well recognized that fac¬ 
tors that increase emphasis on 
weight and shape elevate the risk 
of eating disorders among both 
women and men,” the study said. 

Under Defense Department 
policy, diagnosed eating disorders 
lasting longer than three months 
are medically disqualifying for 
accession into military service 
and could result in medical sepa¬ 
ration for active-duty personnel. 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 

Twitter:@montgomerynance 


cruiting Company. With events 
like the Dayton Air Show just a 
few weeks ago and recent grads 
looking for opportunities, sum¬ 
mer is the perfect time of year for 
recruiters, Richardson said. 

“Every summer is always kind 
of big,” Richardson said. “With 
schools getting out there’s a little 
bit more of a surge.” 

Each branch of the military sets 
recruitment goals, and leaders of 
the branches have said publicly 
they want to add more to their 
ranks in the next several years. 

The U.S. Air Force has a re¬ 
cruiting goal of expanding its 
active-duty force to 350,000 Air¬ 
men by 2024, according to Mili- 
tary.com. 

This year, the Air Force has 
asked all airmen to get creative 
with recruitment. The Air Force 


currently has a contest asking air¬ 
men to create recruitment videos 
that showcase their involvement, 
according to Staff Sgt. Chip Pons. 

The U.S. Coast Guard has a 
goal of recruiting 3,700 enlisted 
active-duty members, 650 reserv¬ 
ists and more than 250 college 
graduates to serve as officers. 

The Army recently revised 
its recruiting goal from 80,000 
active-duty solders to 76,500, Sgt. 
Mqj. Daniel Dailey told the Army 
Times. To make up for the lower 
goal, the Army has persuaded 
more experienced soldiers to stay 
on active duty. 

Engaging students during their 
last year of high school is key 
when it comes to recruitment, said 
Capt. Tom Walsh Jr., of the Coast 
Guard Recruiting Command. 

“Ideally, we would like to con¬ 


nect with students early in their 
last year of school. It does take 
some time to get through the re¬ 
cruiting process,” Walsh said. 

That tactic worked out well for 
the Navy, which snagged Zach 
Mqjeski due to his involvement in 
the Air Force’s Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps while he was still 
in school. 

Though Brian Mqjeski knew 
his son would likely join the mili¬ 
tary as far back as four or five 
years ago, he’s still worried about 
his embarking on what he sees as 
a potentially dangerous career. 
But, he still thinks his son made 
the right decision. 

“I’m nervous but I’m proud,” 
Brian M^eski said. “You never 
know what’s going to pop off in 
our country or any other country 
but I couldn’t be more proud.” 
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'This day will have new meaning for you' 


Servicemembers, relatives 
take US citizenship oath 
on USS Midway Museum 

By Kate Morrissey 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

SAN DIEGO — Servicemembers and a 
few of their spouses took oaths to become 
U.S. citizens aboard the USS Midway 
Museum as part of the Citizenship and 
Immigration Service’s celebration of Inde¬ 
pendence Day. 

The ceremony, held Tuesday, was one of 
about 175 events the agency planned across 
the country to naturalize more than 14,000 
people around the Fourth of July. 

“This day will have new meaning for 
you,” Rear Adm. Yancy Lindsey, com¬ 
mander of the Navy Region Southwest, 
told the new citizens in San Diego. “It will 
be your Independence Day, your day to cel¬ 
ebrate, along with your fellow citizens, this 
place we call home.” 

The 49 new citizens were born in 20 dif¬ 
ferent countries. The largest group, at 13, 
was from Mexico. Seven were from the 
Philippines, and five were from Jamaica. 

The rest were from Afghanistan, Cam¬ 
eroon, China, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Guyana, 
Micronesia, Nigeria, Poland, South Korea, 
Togo, Trinidad and Tobago and Uruguay. 

Melissa Maxim, field office director of 
the immigration service in San Diego, con¬ 
gratulated the group on reaching the “final 
step in the immigration journey.” 

“Immigrants in the U.S. have always 
had a profound impact on our nation and 
the world,” Maxim said before the citizen¬ 
ship oath. “They strengthen the fabric of 
our nation.” 

San Diego’s newest Americans serve 
in the Navy, Marines, Army and Coast 
Guard. 

Gunnery Sgt. Rafael Dominguez Gar¬ 
cia came to the U.S. from Mexico about 30 
years ago when he was 5. 

He’s been in the Marines for 16 years, 
he said. Because of deployments overseas, 
naturalizing took a long time. “I’ve been 
defending this country for some time, and 
it’s great to finally be a citizen,” Domin¬ 
guez Garcia said. “For me and my family, 
it’s a dream come true.” 

On Monday, he was promoted to gunnery 
sergeant, further adding to his reasons to 
celebrate this week. 

Lance Cpl. Nadim Yousify, originally 
from Afghanistan, came to the U.S. on a 
special immigrant visa after working for 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra¬ 
tion as a translator for about five years. 



Above: Military personnel and dependents take the U.S. citizenship oath on July 3 
aboard the USS Midway Museum in San Diego. 

Left: Lance Cpl, Nadim \busify arrived from Afghanistan in 2015 and two years later 
made the decision to enlist and serve in the U.S. Marines. 



He’s been in the Marines about 11 
months. It was the first job he wanted to do 
when he arrived in the US., he said. 

He hopes having U. S. citizenship will allow 
him to get the kind of security clearances 
he would need to work in intelligence. 

He didn’t bring family with him when he 


Nelvin C. Cepeda, San Diego Union-Tribune/TNS 

came to the US., he said, but many from his 
unit were there to support him Tuesday. 

He considers them family, he said. They 
took up close to two rows of seating. 

When he walked across the stage to get 
his certificate, he paused to face them, 
beating his chest and raising his arms in 
the air three times. 

“Highlanders!” his American family 
cheered each time. 

Seaman Graisy Landa Ramirez, who 
serves in the Navy on the destroyer Paul 
Hamilton, came to the U.S. from the Do¬ 
minican Republic in 2003. 

Her shipmates were one of the loudest 
cheering sections at the event. 

“It’s nice,” Landa Ramirez said. “My 
family is not out here, but my shipmates 
are my family, so it’s nice that they’re here 


to support me.” 

She said becoming a U.S. citizen made 
her feel both relieved and happy. 

“My parents were harping me about it,” 
Landa Ramirez said. “There are certain 
restrictions for residents that, now as a 
citizen, I don’t have to worry about.” 

Virginia Lopez Coleman came to the 
U.S. more than 25 years ago from Mexico. 
Her husband is an Army veteran, and her 
daughter serves in the Army in Hawaii. 

Both were there to cheer her on as she 
took her oath. 

She said being part of the Midway event 
made her feel special. 

“I feel so proud to do it because my hus¬ 
band and my daughter serve this country, 
and it’s an honor to me to be a citizen of this 
country,” Lopez Coleman said. 


Trump praises military for keeping US ‘safe, strong, proud’ 


By Darlene Superville 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump on Wednesday praised the U.S. 
military for keeping America “safe, strong, 
proud, mighty and free” and used the In¬ 
dependence Day holiday to thank them for 
being willing to put their lives on the line 
in defense of the nation. 

“Two hundred and 42 years ago on July 
4, 1776, America’s founders adopted the 
Declaration of Independence and changed 
the course of human history,” said Trump, 
addressing hundreds of military families 


attending a White House picnic from a 
balcony overlooking the South Lawn of the 
White House. 

“But our freedom exists only because 
there are brave Americans willing to give 
their lives to defend it and defend our great 
country,” added Trump, who was accom¬ 
panied by his wife, Melania. “America’s 
liberty has been earned through the blood, 
sweat and sacrifice of American patriots.” 

Trump and the first lady later returned 
to the balcony toward the end of a nation¬ 
ally televised concert from the South Lawn 
and stayed for the annual fireworks show 
on the National Mall. Trump pumped 


both fists several times at the end of the 
show before he went back inside the White 
House. 

Trump was not expected on Wednesday 
to interview candidates for the Supreme 
Court, taking a holiday respite from the 
intense process. He has spoken with seven 
candidates, according to the White House, 
and will announce his choice for a succes¬ 
sor to retiring Justice Anthony Kennedy 
on Monday. 

Before greeting guests on the lawn 
during the picnic. Trump praised ser¬ 
vicemembers and their families as “truly 
unbelievable people.” 


“Thank you for keeping America safe, 
strong, proud, mighty and free,” he said. 

The White House invited some 1,500 
military families to the picnic, according 
to the first lady’s office, with 5,500 more 
invited for the fireworks. Several Cabinet 
secretaries attended the picnic, includ¬ 
ing embattled Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator Scott Pruitt. 

Entertainers appearing at the 90-minute 
concert that was televised by the Hallmark 
Channel included singer-songwriter Sara 
Evans, pianist Lola Astanova and former 
“American Idol” finalists Jonny Brenns 
and Jax. 
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2 killed when branch falls 
on crowd at fireworks show 



A video image shows a person leaning against the robes of the Statue of Liberty on liberty Island as a 
police officer standing on a ledge nearby talks the climber into descending in New York on Wednesday. 

Protester’s climb shuts 
down Statue of Liberty 


By Jennifer Peltz 
AND Jake Pearson 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A protest 
against U.S. immigration poli¬ 
cy forced the evacuation of the 
Statue of Liberty on the Fourth 
of July, with a group unfurling a 
banner from the pedestal and a 
woman holding police at bay for 
hours after she climbed the base 
and sat by the statue’s robes. 

The woman and at least a half- 
dozen demonstrators who dis¬ 
played the banner were arrested, 
while the climb forced thousands 
of visitors to leave the iconic 
American symbol on the nation’s 
birthday. 

About 100 feet aboveground, 
the woman engaged in a four- 
hour standoff with police before 
two officers climbed up to the 
base and went over to her. With 
the dramatic scene unfolding on 
live television, she and the offi¬ 
cers edged carefully around the 
statue toward a ladder, and she 
climbed down about 25 feet to the 
monument’s observation point 
and was taken into custody. 

The woman, Therese Okoumou, 
told police she was protesting the 
separation of immigrant children 
from parents who cross the U.S.- 
Mexico border illegally, accord¬ 
ing to a federal official who was 
briefed on what happened but 
wasn’t authorized to discuss it 
and spoke on the condition of ano¬ 
nymity. A message left at a pos¬ 
sible phone number for Okoumou 
wasn’t immediately returned. 

The climber was among about 
40 demonstrators who earlier 
unfurled a banner calling for 
abolishing the federal govern¬ 
ment’s chief immigration en¬ 
forcement agency, said Jay W. 
Walker, an organizer with Rise 
and Resist, which arranged the 


demonstration. 

Walker said the other demon¬ 
strators had no idea the woman 
would make the ascent, which 
wasn’t part of the planned protest. 

“We don’t know whether she 
had this planned before she ever 
got to Liberty Island or whether 
it was a spur-of-the-moment deci¬ 
sion,” Walker said. 

Regardless, he said he felt the 
publicity would help the group’s 
cause. 

A spokesman for the National 
Park Service, which runs the 
monument, saw it differently. 

“I feel really sorry for those 
visitors today” who had to leave 
or couldn’t come, spokesman 
Jerry Willis said. “People have 
the right to speak out. I don’t 
think they have the right to co-opt 
the Statue of Liberty to do it.” 

The climber ascended from the 
observation point, Willis said. Vis¬ 
itors were forced to leave Liberty 
Island hours before its normal 
6:15 p.m. closing time, he said. 

Earlier and farther below, at 
least six people were taken into 
custody after unfurling a banner 
that read “Abolish I.C.E.,” refer¬ 
ring to U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement, whose 
officers arrest and deport immi¬ 
grants who are in the U.S. illegal¬ 
ly, among other duties. 

Willis said federal regulations 
prohibit hanging banners from 
the monument. 

Rise and Resist opposes Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s admin¬ 
istration and advocates ending 
deportations and family separa¬ 
tions at the border. 

U.S. Attorney General Jeff Ses¬ 
sions has said the president’s im¬ 
migration policy is a step forward 
for public safety. 

Under Trump’s zero tolerance 
policy, the government has begun 
requiring border agents to arrest 


and prosecute anyone caught en¬ 
tering the country illegally. That 
resulted in more than 2,000 chil¬ 
dren being separated from their 
parents within six weeks this past 
spring. 

Under public pressure. Trump 
later halted his policy of taking 
children from their detained par¬ 
ents. A federal judge in California 
ordered the Trump administra¬ 
tion late last month to reunite the 
more than 2,000 children with 
their parents in 30 days. 


Associated Press 

ROCK ISLAND, Ill. — Two 
people died and several others 
were injured after a branch mea¬ 
suring in parts more than 8 feet 
around fell on spectators during 
a fireworks display in western Il¬ 
linois, authorities said. 

Rock Island County Sheriff 
Gerald Bustos said Wednesday 
that the branch fell from an oak 
tree that’s believed to be about 
100 years old. It fell about 25 feet 
during Tuesday night’s “Red, 
White and Boom” event outside 
the courthouse in Rock Island. 

Dozens were sitting near the 
tree watching the fireworks when 
the branch fell, crushing some 
of the spectators. Some of those 
who weren’t hurt tried to lift the 
branch to free the people trapped 
beneath. 

Bustos said Daniel Mendoza 
Sr., 61, of Rock Island was pro¬ 
nounced dead at the scene. Law¬ 
rence R. Anderson, 72, of Moline 
died at a hospital. Coroner Brian 
Gustafson said Wednesday the 
men died from “multiple trau¬ 
matic crushing injuries.” 

Six other people were taken to 
a local hospital, including a 21- 
year-old pregnant woman from 
East Moline who was near term. 


Mom accused of selling 
child, trying to sell more 

CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas — 
Authorities are accusing a Texas 
mother of selling her 7-year-old 
son and trying to sell her two 
young daughters. 

Texas Department of Public 
Safety said Tuesday that 29-year- 
old Esmeralda Garza, of Corpus 
Christi, was arrested Friday. She 
remained in the Nueces County 


Bustos said the woman gave 
birth, and she and her baby are 
reported to be in good health. 

The others were treated Tues¬ 
day night at the hospital and 
released. 

Two people from Maysville, 
Iowa, and their 2-year-old son 
suffered minor injuries, including 
scratches to the face. A 3-year-old 
boy from Bettendorf, Iowa, was 
treated for a suspected concus¬ 
sion, while a Moline woman also 
had a suspected concussion and 
scratches. 

Melanie Brown Ledbetter told 
KWQC-TV she was sitting about 
50 feet from the tree with fam¬ 
ily and friends, watching the 
fireworks. 

“I was turned talking to my 
friend and heard the loud crackle 
of the tree breaking and saw it 
fall,” she said. 

She said her husband was 
among those who tried to help 
people who were hurt or trapped. 

“People were screaming and 
crying,” Ledbetter said. “A lot of 
people rushed over to help and a 
lot of people immediately packed 
up and fled the scene.” 

Bustos said his office is inves¬ 
tigating. He said the county will 
inspect all the trees in the area. 


jail Wednesday on a charge of 
sale or purchase of a child. Bond 
was set at $100,000. Jail records 
did not list an attorney for her. 

The DPS says that agents were 
executing a drug search warrant 
in Corpus Christi when they lo¬ 
cated a 7-year-old who had alleg¬ 
edly been sold. Authorities say 
two girls, ages 2 and 3, were in 
the process of being sold. 

The case remains under 
investigation. 

From the Associated Press 
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3 judges top list of potential court nominees 



Luis Soto/AP 


Vice President Mike Pence, shown on June 28 Guatemala City, has met with some of the judges being 
considered by President Donald Trump as his next Supreme Court nominee. 


By Catherine Lucey, 

Ken Thomas 
AND Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump is closing in on 
his next Supreme Court nominee, 
with three federal judges leading 
the competition to replace retir¬ 
ing Justice Anthony Kennedy. 

Trump’s top contenders for the 
vacancy at this time are federal 
appeals judges Amy Coney Bar¬ 
rett, Brett Kavanaugh and Ray¬ 
mond Kethledge, said a person 
familiar with Trump’s thinking 
who was not authorized to speak 
publicly. 

Working closely with a White 
House team and consulting with 
lawmakers and outside advisers. 
Trump has spent the week de¬ 
liberating on the choice. He con¬ 
ducted interviews on Monday and 
Tuesday and has spoken to seven 
possible candidates. 

He has not yet publicly indicat¬ 
ed that he has narrowed the list 
and could still consider others in 
the mix. 

With customary fanfare. 
Trump plans to announce his se¬ 
lection Monday night, kicking off 
a contentious nomination process 
as Republicans seek to shift the 
court to the right and Democrats 
strive to block the effort. 

Vice President Mike Pence 
also has also met with some of 
the contenders for the Supreme 
Court vacancy. The Associated 
Press has learned. 

The meetings took place in re¬ 
cent days, according to a person 
familiar with the search process. 


The person did not specify which 
candidates Pence met with and 
spoke on condition of anonymity 
Wednesday to describe the pri¬ 
vate search process. 

Trump is choosing his nominee 
from a list of 25 candidates vetted 
by conservative groups. Other 
contenders who have received 
serious interest include federal 
appeals judges Amul Thapar, 
Thomas Hardiman and Joan 
Larsen. 

The president spoke by phone 
with Republican Sen. Mike Lee 


of Utah on Monday. He’s the only 
lawmaker on Trump’s list. 

Trump’s choice to replace 
Kennedy — a swing vote on the 
nine-member court — has the 
potential to remake the court for 
a generation as part of precedent- 
shattering decisions on abortion, 
health care, gay marriage and 
other issues. 

Recognizing the stakes, many 
Democrats have lined up in op¬ 
position to any Trump pick, and 
Republican lawmakers and ac¬ 
tivists are seeking to shape the 


president’s decision. 

Sen. Rand Paul, R-Ky, has told 
colleagues he might not vote for 
Kavanaugh if the judge is nomi¬ 
nated, citing Kavanaugh’s role 
during the Bush administration 
on cases involving executive priv¬ 
ilege and the disclosure of docu¬ 
ments to Congress, said a person 
who spoke to the AP on condition 
of anonymity. 

Some conservatives have point¬ 
ed to Kethledge as a potential jus¬ 
tice in the mold of Neil Gorsuch, 
Trump’s first Supreme Court 


nominee last year. Both Keth¬ 
ledge and Gorsuch once served 
Kennedy as law clerks, as did 
Kavanaugh. 

Kethledge, a Michigan Law 
graduate, would add academic 
diversity to a court steeped in the 
Ivy League. 

Since Trump said his short 
list includes at least two women, 
speculation has focused on Bar¬ 
rett, a former law clerk of Justice 
Antonin Scalia and a longtime 
Notre Dame Law School profes¬ 
sor who serves on the 7th US. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Con¬ 
servative groups rallied around 
Barrett after her confirmation 
hearing last year featured ques¬ 
tioning from Democrats over how 
her Roman Catholic faith would 
affect her decisions. 

On Wednesday, Sen. Susan 
Collins, a moderate Republican 
from Maine, reiterated that she 
could not vote for a nominee with 
a “demonstrated hostility” to 
Roe V. Wade, the landmark 1973 
Supreme Court decision that es¬ 
tablished a woman’s right to an 
abortion. 

“I think I’ve made it pretty 
clear if a nominee has demon¬ 
strated hostility to Roe v. Wade 
and has said that they’re not going 
to abide by that long-standing 
precedent, that I could not sup¬ 
port that nominee,” Collins told 
reporters at a holiday parade in 
Bangor. 

But Collins said she also 
wouldn’t blindly vote to confirm 
someone she thinks is unworthy 
in other respects — even if he or 
she supports Roe v. Wade. 


Court vacancy fuels abortion politics in midterm elections 


By Thomas Beaumont 
AND Barbara Rodriguez 

Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa — Democrats and 
Republicans once largely agreed that the 
upcoming midterm elections would hinge 
on the economy, health care and President 
Donald Trump’s popularity. Not anymore. 

A Supreme Court vacancy has pushed 
abortion to the forefront of election year 
politics, with both supporters and oppo¬ 
nents suggesting that the emotional issue 
could drive more voters to the polls. That’s 
especially true in states like Iowa, where 
Republicans have enacted restrictive mea¬ 
sures on abortion in the past two years. 

“It could very well drive energy and en¬ 
thusiasm nationally,” said Paul Harstad, 
a veteran Democratic pollster who for de¬ 
cades advised former Iowa Sen. Tom Har- 
kin. “But Iowa is a case where it’s getting 
to be on the front burner. The issue has be¬ 
come very real in Iowa.” 

A pair of recent abortion restrictions in 
Iowa have made the state a focal point in 
the national debate. 

A late June decision by 
the Iowa Supreme Court 
to strike down a required 
72-hour waiting pe¬ 
riod before an abortion 
sparked outrage among 
Christian conservatives, 
a potent force in the Iowa 
GOP. It also emboldened 
Democratic nominee for 
governor Fred Hubbell, 


who is a past Iowa leader 
of Planned Parenthood, 
and underscored the 
contrast with Republi¬ 
can Gov. Kim Reynolds, 
who opposes abortion in 
all cases except to save a 
mother’s life. 

The decision, which 
asserted “autonomy and 
dominion over one’s Reynolds 
body go to the very heart 
of what it means to be free,” also bodes ill 
for the even more restrictive law Reynolds 
signed in May but was blocked pending 
court review. 

That law, the nation’s most restrictive, 
banned abortion after the detection of a 
heartbeat — usually at about six weeks of 
pregnancy. 

In Iowa, abortion rights have motivated 
swing voters in close statewide races. Polls 
have shown that the issue can motivate 
votes for Democrats who have character¬ 
ized a Republican opponent as extreme. 

That said, an uptick in turnout among 
Christian conservatives allowed President 
George W. Bush to narrowly carry Iowa 
in 2004, aided by late campaign radio ads 
noting the Republican’s opposition to abor¬ 
tion rights and same-sex marriage. 

This year, the Supreme Court vacancy 
comes as Democratic-leaning voters are 
already motivated, as seen in voter regis¬ 
tration, turnout and primary victories by 
liberal Democrats. 

“You might have had a history of the 


other side using the courts as an issue,” 
said Ilyse Hogue, president of NARAL 
Pro-Choice America, a leading national 
abortion rights advocacy group. “What I 
think you heard from all our organizations 
is that people who are voting in these states 
are fired up.” 

Iowa is not alone as a key midterm bat¬ 
tleground with recent abortion rights de¬ 
velopments at least in the background. 

In Republican-leaning Indiana, a fed¬ 
eral appeals court struck down in April 
a law signed in 2016 by Republican then- 
Gov. Mike Pence banning abortions based 
on a fetus’ gender, race or disability. The 
issue creates a difficult dance ahead for 
that state’s Democratic Sen. Joe Donnelly, 
a moderate on abortion rights seeking re- 
election in a state Trump carried by 19 
percentage points in 2016. 

Advocacy groups on either side of the 
abortion rights debate are heaping pres¬ 
sure on candidates viewed as key to the 
balance of power in the Senate. 

Susan B. Anthony List, a group that op¬ 
poses abortion rights, has dispatched more 
than 500 local workers not just in Indiana, 
but Florida, Missouri and Ohio, where 
Democrats are also seeking re-election in 
states Trump carried in 2016. After Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Anthony Kennedy an¬ 
nounced his retirement, the group said it is 
adding North Dakota and West Virginia. 

Democratic Sens. Heidi Heitkamp, of 
North Dakota, and Joe Donnelly, of Indi¬ 
ana, are both seen as key votes on Kenne¬ 
dy’s successor. 


“The enthusiasm on the other side is 
something to be aware of, but we have 
every reason to be encouraged,” said Mal¬ 
lory Quigley, of Susan B. Anthony List. 
“The left is incensed. But it also buoys the 
base on the right that is encouraged that 
we have a president following through on 
a pro-life agenda.” 

Conversely, in Nevada, Democratic Sen¬ 
ate challenger Jacky Rosen is accusing 
Republican Sen. Dean Heller, who opposes 
abortion rights, of being out of step with 
voters. 

Heller is the only Republican seeking 
re-election in a state Democrat Hillary 
Clinton carried in 2016. Also, Nevada’s 
popular, departing Republican Gov. Brian 
Sandoval supports abortion rights, which 
were enshrined in the state’s constitution 
almost 30 years ago. 

“We’re going to hold Sen. Heller’s feet 
to the fire,” Rosen said in an Associated 
Press interview. “Nevada is a pro-choice 
state.” 

Democratic senators have urged Trump 
and Senate Republicans to wait until after 
the midterm elections to move ahead with 
Kennedy’s successor, though the Republi¬ 
cans have shown no appetite for delaying 
the confirmation process. 

Senate Minority Leader Chuck Schumer, 
D-N.Y, called the GOP’s tack “the height of 
hypocrisy,” in light of the GOP-controlled 
Senate’s refusal to consider then-President 
Barack Obama’s nominee before the presi¬ 
dential election in 2016 after the death of 
Justice Antonin Scalia. 
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Wildfires continue 
to spread in West 


By Kathleen Foody 
Associated Press 

DENVER — Large wildfires 
grew across the West on Wednes¬ 
day, keeping thousands of people 
out of their homes for the July 4 
holiday and forcing some strict 
bans on fireworks to prevent new 
fires from igniting in the hot, dry 
region. 

The National Interagency Fire 
Center on Wednesday reported 
more than 60 large, active blazes 
across the country, most in the 
drought-stricken West where 
holiday festivities could lead to 
increased fire danger. 

The third-largest fire in record¬ 
ed Colorado history kept expand¬ 
ing, chewing through 147 square 
miles near Fort Garland, about 
205 miles southwest of Denver. 

The Spring Fire has destroyed 
more than 100 homes, and more 
than 2,000 have been evacuated. 
Officials said preventing the 
flames from spreading toward the 
small mountain town of Cuchara 
is a priority. 

Nearly 1,000 firefighters were 
working to gain control of the 
fire in unpredictable winds, but it 
was only slightly contained since 
sparking June 27. 

“We’re holding our own,” 


Shane Greer, an incident com¬ 
mander with the Rocky Mountain 
Incident Management Team, told 
residents. “There’s some good 
firefighting going on out there.” 

In Eagle County, authorities 
urged residents in a mobile home 
park to evacuate Wednesday 
night after the Lake Christine 
Fire quickly grew in size due to 
erratic winds. 

Elsewhere on the holiday, fire¬ 
works displays were scheduled to 
go on in Denver and other large 
cities, but several mountain com¬ 
munities called off their festivi¬ 
ties to avoid any risk of flames. 

In the southwestern mountain 
town of Silverton, a fireworks 
display was canceled in favor of 
live music and a parade. Aspen 
officials planned a fireproof dis¬ 
play using drone lights in place of 
fireworks. 

Parts of Colorado and other 
Western states have been grap¬ 
pling with severe drought that’s 
made wildfires explosive so far 
this season. 

Utah authorities ordered more 
residents to evacuate as a blaze 
grew to at least 62 square miles 
near a popular fishing reservoir 
amid high wind gusts, steep ter¬ 
rain and dry conditions. 

It wasn’t clear how many more 


Helen H. Richardson, The Denver Post/AP 

Veterinarian Dr. Romy Nicoletta, right, checks out Dancer, a horse owned by Dennis Ceremuga, left, 
after rescuing him and two others from a burned area Wednesday, one week after the Spring Fire forced 
Ceremuga to leave his home in La Veta, Colo. 


people were told to flee, but sev¬ 
eral hundred homes and cabins 
have been evacuated and the 
orders were extended to a 20- 
mile area dotted with trees and 
cabins. 

The growing fire forced author¬ 
ities to shut down high-tension 
power lines in the area Wednes¬ 
day evening. 

The fire roughly two hours 
southeast of Salt Lake City has 
destroyed about 30 structures. 


Officials in Utah closed a por¬ 
tion of Strawberry Reservoir so 
planes could scoop water and 
drop it onto the flames, but people 
could still boat and fish on other 
parts of the water Wednesday. 

Wednesday afternoon, authori¬ 
ties also ordered evacuations of a 
campground and nearby subdivi¬ 
sions after flames moved closer 
to the reservoir. 

Officials believe the fire was 
human-caused, but they are 


still investigating how it started 
Sunday. 

In Northern California, officials 
reported some progress against a 
wildfire threatening hundreds of 
buildings but cautioned that wind 
and dry conditions could keep fu¬ 
eling the flames. 

Officials said the fire that’s 
scorched 129 square miles in a 
rural area northwest of Sacra¬ 
mento was slightly more con¬ 
tained than the previous day. 


Thieves 
steal from 
oldest US 
war vet 

By Dana Branham 
AND Brendan Meyer 
The Dallas Morning News 

Bank of America has restored 
funds stolen from 112-year-old 
veteran Richard Overton’s ac¬ 
count, his family said. 

Overton, a World War II veter¬ 
an who lives in Austin, learned his 
bank account had been drained 
last week, his third cousin Volma 
Overton said. 

Volma Overton said the fam¬ 
ily was shocked when the bank 
called and asked them to come in 
and sign for the restored funds. 

“Man, I teared up,” he said. “I 
couldn’t believe it. They made it 
happen. 

“The executive of the company 
said he’d take care of this, and he 
took care of it.” 

A Bank of America spokes¬ 
woman confirmed Wednesday 
that the bank was investigating 
the issue and had credited Over¬ 
ton’s account. Austin police were 
also investigating, along with fed¬ 
eral authorities. 

“Everyone wants to get to the 
bottom of this. I don’t think it’s 


Rand Paul still having health 
issues 8 months after assault 


that 21 months would have been 
“the appropriate punishment.” 
Boucher’s attorney. Matt Baker, 
has said the 30-day punishment 
was appropriate, and indicated he 
will seek dismissal of the govern¬ 
ment’s appeal. 

Paul has filed a civil lawsuit 
against Boucher asking for medi¬ 
cal costs and attorney fees relat¬ 
ing to the incident. Boucher’s 
attorney responded with a mo¬ 
tion seeking to dismiss part of the 
civil suit and filed a countersuit, 
claiming Paul paid no out-of- 
pocket medical costs. 

Recounting the attack, Paul 
told the newspaper it was “like the 
pain of a thousand knives.” Paul, 
a former presidential candidate, 
also suffered pneumonia after the 
incident. He has described it as a 
“blind-side” attack as he stepped 
off his riding lawnmower. 

Eight months later, the sena¬ 
tor is handling routine duties but 
said: “I still have trouble breath¬ 
ing. The pain now is more of a 
chronic pain.” 

Also this week, Paul said he 
and his family were targeted by 
someone threatening to attack 
them with an ax. “We do need to 
have better dialogue in our coun¬ 
try and learn that violence isn’t 
the answer to things,” he told the 
Bowling Green newspaper. “But 
these things need to be punished 
so someone else doesn’t think it’s 
OK.” 


Darren Abate/AP 

Money drained by thieves from the bank account of Richard 
Overton, the oldest living American war veteran, has been restored 
by his bank, his family said. 


going to be long before we know,” 
Volma Overton said. 

Money wasn’t the only thing 
stolen from Richard Overton, 
his cousin said. His identity was 
taken, too. 

“Someone set up a bogus ac¬ 
count, got his Social Security 
number and accessed his person¬ 
al checking account,” Volma 
Overton said. 

His bank account wasn’t tied 
to his GoFundMe account, which 
funds his in-home care. The 
campaign has raised more than 
$430,000 since it launched in De¬ 
cember 2016, but a large portion 
has been spent. The funds go to¬ 


ward his medical care — Overton 
requires 24-hour care and four 
caretakers switch off between 12- 
hour shifts. 

The fundraiser saw a huge 
spike in donations since the news 
broke about Richard Overton’s 
account being drained, his cousin 
said. 

“It’s been a true blessing in dis¬ 
guise for us,” he said. 

Now, the oldest man in America 
can spend his days as he always 
does: sitting on his front porch, 
where he smokes 12 cigars a day 
and sips on whiskey and coke. 

“Everything’s back just like it 
was,” Volma Overton said. 


Associated Press 

BOWLING GREEN, Ky. — US. 
Sen. Rand Paul says he still has 
trouble breathing since he was 
tackled in his yard eight months 
ago by a neighbor who was given 
a 30-day sentence — a punish¬ 
ment the Kentucky Republican 
thinks should have been harsher. 

Paul told his hometown news¬ 
paper, the Bowling Green Daily 
News, that too often people “seem 
to think violence is the answer,” 
and one way to stop the trend is 
with punishments that fit the 
crimes. 

“The signal from society needs 
to be that this level of violence that 
we’re descending to is just not ac¬ 
ceptable,” Paul said Tuesday. 

Paul suffered multiple broken 
ribs in the attack last November 
while he was doing yard work 
at his home. His neighbor, Rene 
Boucher, pleaded guilty to as¬ 
saulting a member of Congress 
and was sentenced last month. 

At the sentencing, Boucher 
admitted what he did was wrong 
and asked for forgiveness from 
Paul’s family but said he would 
understand if they were not ready 
to grant it. Boucher said he was 
triggered by Paul’s repeatedly 
stacking debris near their prop¬ 
erty line and “lost his temper.” 

Federal prosecutors who sought 
a 21-month prison sentence are 
appealing the 30-day sentence. 

Paul said after the sentencing 
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Immigrants rue timing of asylum interviews 



David J. Phillip/AP 


A U.S. Border Patrol truck enters the Port Isabel Detention Center, which holds detainees of the U.S. 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement, in Los Fresnos, Texas, on June 26. 


By Elliot Spagat 
AND Emily Schmall 
Associated Press 

LOS FRESNOS, Texas — Ga¬ 
briel Canas, a bus driver from El 
Salvador who fled his homeland 
after members of MS-13 stormed 
his bus, did an initial screening 
interview for asylum under the 
worst circumstances. 

He hadn’t spoken to his 9-year- 
old daughter since the Border 
Patrol separated them two weeks 
earlier. In that time, he had been 
moved repeatedly from one de¬ 
tention facility to another. 

“The day I had my interview, I 
wasn’t well because they’d taken 
my daughter away. I was worried 
sick. I didn’t know where she was. 
I hadn’t spoken to her,” Canas 
told a judge at the Port Isabel De¬ 
tention Center in Texas, where 
parents of many of the more than 
2,000 children who were sepa¬ 
rated under the Trump adminis¬ 
tration’s “zero tolerance” policy 
await their fate. 

His case illustrates an over¬ 
looked effect of the separations: 
Some immigrants complain that 
they stumbled through their first 
asylum interviews when they 
were deeply distraught over los¬ 
ing their children. The interviews 
can have life-changing conse¬ 
quences because they are critical 
to establishing why families can¬ 
not return home safely. 

Not until a day after the inter¬ 
view did Canas learn through 
a lawyer what happened to his 
child. The asylum officer who 
conducted the interview issued a 
deportation order. On Monday, an 
immigration judge upheld it. 

The judge cited new Justice 
Department guidelines that gang 


violence is not sufficient grounds 
for asylum. But Canas blames his 
poor interview and plans to seek 
another one. 

Volunteer lawyers say parents 
are distressed about losing their 
children and having no firm date 
for when they will reunite, put¬ 
ting them at a big disadvantage 
when they meet with asylum of¬ 
ficers from the Citizenship and 
Immigration Service. 

The so-called credible-fear in¬ 
terviews at Port Isabel take place 
by phone within two to four weeks 
of a parent’s arrest and last 45 to 
90 minutes each, according to 
immigration attorney Jodi Good¬ 
win. Getting an answer can take 
a week. 

To clear the initial hurdle, asy¬ 
lum-seekers must demonstrate a 


“significant possibility” that they 
can prove that they have been 
persecuted or have a well-found¬ 
ed fear of persecution on grounds 
of race, religion, nationality, 
membership in a social group or 
political opinion if they are re¬ 
turned home. 

They are judged partially on the 
consistency of their statements to 
border inspectors at the time of 
arrest. Attorneys say many asy¬ 
lum-seekers, usually speaking 
through translators, fumble their 
interviews by holding back on de¬ 
tails that may help their cases. 

The risks of the interviews 
don’t trouble immigration hard¬ 
liners. Many of them see the asy¬ 
lum process as a joke, saying it 
invites fraud by migrants who ex¬ 
aggerate claims and exploit loop¬ 


holes to get into the U.S. When 
legal groups talk about flubbed 
interviews or asylum-seekers 
who need to be coached through 
the process, hard-liners see evi¬ 
dence that migrants are rehears¬ 
ing from a script. 

Harlingen immigration attor¬ 
ney Norma Sepulveda is repre¬ 
senting a dozen parents detained 
at Port Isabel, including Canas. 

“The first thing he said to the 
asylum officer was, ‘Do you know 
where my daughter is?”’ said 
Sepulveda, who found the girl in 
Arizona after she was transferred 
there from Chicago. 

After President Donald Trump 
ordered an end to the separa¬ 
tions on June 20, border authori¬ 
ties generally stopped splitting 
up families for prosecution. But 


many at Port Isabel were ar¬ 
rested before Trump reversed 
course and are still separated. A 
federal judge in San Diego ruled 
last week that families must be 
reunited in 30 days, or 14 days if 
the children are younger than 5 
years old. 

Many of the parents have al¬ 
ready been interviewed. Good¬ 
win, who spearheads a network 
of volunteer lawyers, estimates 
that her attorneys had counseled 
about 210 separated parents at 
Port Isabel by the end of June. 

Most of them — about 150 — 
had already been through initial 
interviews. 

Among those parents, more 
than half had talked to their chil¬ 
dren by phone. But they typi¬ 
cally knew only that the children 
were in a government shelter and 
maybe the state or city where it 
was. 

More than 3 out of 4 asylum- 
seekers passed the screening 
from October to January, accord¬ 
ing to the latest published statis¬ 
tics. That approval rate may fall 
after Attorney General Jeff Ses¬ 
sions’ decision to declare that 
domestic and gang violence are 
generally not sufficient grounds 
for asylum. 

In Canas’ case, the immigra¬ 
tion judge cited the June 11 order 
from Sessions. 

“It’s not that I think that your 
fear is illegitimate,” Judge Mor¬ 
ris Onyewuchi said. “But the cops 
I must follow have ruled that gang 
extortion, gang recruitment are 
not grounds for asylum.” 

Citizenship and Immigration 
Services said it asks every asy¬ 
lum-seeker if they feel comfort¬ 
able proceeding and, if not, the 
interview is rescheduled. 


Montana Democrat touts 
bills that Trump signed 


Court ruling slows plans for 
Medicaid work requirement 


By Matt Volz 

Associated Press 

HELENA, Mont. — U.S. Sen. 
Jon Tester gave President Don¬ 
ald Trump a tongue-in-cheek 
welcome to Montana on Thurs¬ 
day by taking out a full-page ad 
in more than a dozen newspa¬ 
pers thanking him for signing 16 
bills the Democrat sponsored or 
co-sponsored. 

Trump was scheduled to hold a 
rally in Great Falls on Thursday 
to campaign for Tester’s Repub¬ 
lican challenger. State Auditor 
Matt Rosendale. The president 
has made the Montana Senate 
race a priority after he blamed 
Tester for derailing the nomi¬ 
nation of his Veterans Affairs 
nominee. White House physician 
Ronny Jackson. 

Tester’s ad, which ran in the 
Great Falls Tribune and in news¬ 
papers across rural northern and 
eastern Montana, sought to un¬ 
dermine the president’s efforts to 
boost Rosendale by pointing out 
that he and the president agree 


on several issues. 

“Welcome to Montana, and 
thank you President Trump for 
supporting Jon’s legislation to help 
veterans and first responders, hold 
the VA accountable, and get rid of 
waste, fraud and abuse in the fed¬ 
eral government,” the ad read. 

The Tester campaign also 
planned a statewide radio ad cam¬ 
paign to run through the weekend 
touting his bills that Trump has 
signed. 

Tester is one of 10 Senate Dem¬ 
ocrats running for re-election 
in states that Trump won in the 
2016 election. Trump singled out 
Tester in April, saying the farmer 
from Big Sandy “will have a big 
price to pay” for releasing allega¬ 
tions against VA nominee Jack- 
son that included drunkenness, 
overprescribing medication and 
fostering a hostile work environ¬ 
ment. Jackson denied the claims, 
but withdrew his nomination. 

Montana is the latest stop on 
Trump’s midterm campaign tour, 
designed to boost Republicans 
as well as advocate for his first 



AP 

Sen. Jon Tester, D-Mont., speaks 
on Capitol Hill in Washington in 
March 2016. 

18 months in office. He recently 
made a similar trip to North Da¬ 
kota and is expected to keep trav¬ 
eling throughout the summer. 

In Great Falls, Trump plans to 
promote his record on the econ¬ 
omy and national security, said 
a person familiar with the presi¬ 
dent’s plans, adding that Trump 
would stress his recent moves on 
immigration and foreign policy 
as well as the low unemployment 
rate. The person was not autho¬ 
rized to discuss the plans pub¬ 
licly and spoke to The Associated 
Press on condition of anonymity. 

The president is also expected 
to paint Tester as an “obstruc¬ 
tionist” and embrace Rosendale 
as a better fit for the state that 
Trump won by 20 points. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration’s drive to wean 
poor people from government 
benefits by making them work 
has been slowed by a federal judge 
framing a fundamental question: 
Are poverty programs meant 
to show tough love or to help the 
needy? 

US. District Judge James E. 
Boasberg in Washington last week 
halted Kentucky’s first-in-the-na- 
tion experiment with Medicaid 
work requirements, ruhng that 
the Trump administration glossed 
over potential coverage losses. He 
sent the state’s plan back to federal 
authorities for a harder look. 

The debate goes well beyond 
Medicaid, the federal-state health 
program for low-income and dis¬ 
abled people. 

This past spring. President 
Donald Trump signed an execu¬ 
tive order directing Cabinet agen¬ 
cies to add or strengthen work 
requirements for programs in¬ 
cluding subsidized housing, food 
stamps and cash welfare. The 


government’s biggest assistance 
program for low-income people 

— the Earned Income Tax Credit 

— is already designed to supple¬ 
ment earnings from work. 

Boasberg found that “medical 
assistance” is by law a “central 
objective” of Medicaid. While 
work requirements might be 
allowable if that’s what a state 
wants, “there may be limits to 
how much (coverage) loss is too 
much,” he wrote. 

Kentucky’s Republican Gov. 
Matt Bevin wanted to impose 
work requirements on some 
428,000 state residents who got 
Medicaid under the Affordable 
Care Act’s expansion. 

Kentucky expanded Medicaid 
under a Democratic governor. 
Bevin argues that the cost is un¬ 
sustainable for his state, even 
with Washington paying at least 
90 percent of the bill, because 
many more people signed up than 
initially expected. The state esti¬ 
mated that work requirements 
would save money, reducing the 
Medicaid rolls by about 95,000 
people over five years. 
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Molly J. Smith, (Salem, Ore.) Statesman-Journal/AP 


Rep. Janelle Bynum, right, high-fives with Rep. Teresa Alonso Leon after members of the House of 
Representatives were sworn into office at the Oregon State Capitol in Saiem in January 2017. 

Ore. lawmaker says police were 
called as she knocked on doors 


Renewable energy 
push in Ariz. stirs 
big political fight 


Associated Press 

CLACKAMAS, Ore. — A black 
Oregon lawmaker says one of her 
constituents called police as she 
canvassed a Portland-area neigh¬ 
borhood that she represents. 

State Rep. Janelle Bynum, who 
is running for re-election this 
fall, said she was knocking on 
doors, talking to residents and 
taking notes on her cellphone in 
Clackamas on Tuesday when a 
Clackamas County sheriffs dep¬ 
uty showed up. 

Bynum said the deputy told 
her a woman called police be¬ 
cause the lawmaker appeared to 
spend a long time at homes and 
appeared to be casing the neigh¬ 
borhood while on her phone. The 
Oregonian/OregonLive reported. 


By Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — The Justice 
Department says Stormy Daniels’ 
lawyer, Michael Avenatti, made 
“misrepresentations” in a bank¬ 
ruptcy case involving his former 
law firm, which owes more than 
$440,000 in unpaid federal taxes. 

Avenatti’s former firm, Eagan 
Avenatti LLP, had agreed in Jan¬ 
uary to pay about $2.4 million in 
back taxes and penalties as part 
of a resolution of a bankruptcy 
case involving the firm. 

Court documents show some of 
the money was paid, but attorneys 
for the government said in May 
that the firm still owed a portion 
of the unpaid tax money. 

On Tuesday, the U.S. attorney’s 
office in Los Angeles filed a mo¬ 
tion asking a federal judge to 
compel the payment of $440,291 
in unpaid taxes and more than 
$11,700 in interest. 

Lawyers from the U.S. attor¬ 
ney’s office represent the govern- 


The deputy asked whether she 
was selling something, and she 
introduced herself as a state leg¬ 
islator and told him she was can¬ 
vassing, Bynum said. She said 
she had only campaign flyers, 
her cellphone and a pen in her 
possession. 

Bynum, 43, who won election 
to the state House in 2016, said 
she has knocked on thousands of 
doors and this was the first time 
someone reported her to police. 

“It boils down to people not 
knowing their neighbors and peo¬ 
ple having a sense of fear in their 
neighborhoods, which is kind of 
my job to help eradicate,” Bynum 
told the newspaper. 

“But at the end of the day, it’s 
important for people to feel like 
they can talk to each other to help 


ment in bankruptcy court when 
there’s a debt to a government 
agency, like back taxes or unpaid 
student loans. 

Avenatti, who has garnered 
national attention as the attor¬ 
ney for Daniels, the porn actress 
who is suing President Donald 
Trump following an alleged 2006 
affair, said Wednesday that the 
court filing was “part of a smear 
campaign” and stressed that he 
doesn’t personally owe any of the 
money. 

“There is no question this is po¬ 
litically motivated,” he said. “I do 
not owe anything personally. And 
any representation to the con¬ 
trary is completely false.” 

Lawyers for the government 
said they had attempted for 
months to contact Avenatti and 
his lawyer to settle the debt but 
were ignored. They allege Av¬ 
enatti and his former firm “delib¬ 
erately made no attempts to pay 
the delinquent amount.” 

Court documents say Avenatti 


minimize misunderstandings,” 
she said. 

The sheriff’s office did not im¬ 
mediately respond to a request for 
comment on the incident. Bynum 
said the deputy was courteous 
and professional and later posed 
for a selfie with her. 

Bynum said that at her request, 
the deputy called the woman who 
reported her and they talked on 
the phone. The lawmaker said the 
woman was apologetic and said 
she called 911 for the safety of her 
neighborhood. 

Bynum did not know the call¬ 
er’s race. 

The lawmaker said she under¬ 
stood the woman’s concerns but 
felt the woman could have tried 
talking to her first rather than 
calling police. 


is the “managing member and 
majority equity holder” of Eagan 
Avenatti and “solely owns and 
controls” another firm, Avenatti 
& Associates, which represents 
Daniels. 

“The debtor and its responsible 
officer Michael Avenatti have 
deliberately made no attempts to 
pay the delinquent amount which 
they previously agreed to do by 
stipulation,” Assistant U.S. Attor¬ 
ney Nqjah Shariff wrote. 

Avenatti and his former firm 
“made misrepresentations to the 
detriment of the United States” 
that should not be condoned by 
the court, Shariff wrote in the 
motion. 

U.S. Bankruptcy Judge Cath¬ 
erine Bauer set a hearing for July 
25. 

In May, Bauer ordered Eagan 
Avenatti, LLP to pay $10 million 
to Jason Frank, a lawyer who 
claimed that the firm had mis¬ 
stated its profits and that he was 
owed millions. 


By Melissa Daniels 
Associated Press 

PHOENIX — Arizona’s larg¬ 
est utility is fiercely opposing a 
push to mandate increased use 
of renewable energy in the sun¬ 
drenched state, setting up a polit¬ 
ical fight over a measure funded 
by a California billionaire. 

Clean Energy for a Healthy Ar¬ 
izona aims to ask voters whether 
they want the state Constitution to 
require half of Arizona’s electric¬ 
ity come from renewable sources 
like wind and solar by 2030. The 
group plans to file more than 
225,000 signatures Thursday to 
get the question on the November 
ballot. 

Billionaire philanthropist Tom 
Steyer is financing the initiative 
through his NextGen Climate 
Action group, which supported 
similar efforts in Nevada and 
Michigan. But only the Arizona 
measure spawned a political bat¬ 
tle, with theRepublican-controlled 
Legislature passing a rule to help 
insulate utilities and the parent 
company of the 
state’s largest 
electricity pro¬ 
vider bankroll¬ 
ing opposition 
messaging. 

Steyer, known 
for climate ad¬ 
vocacy as well 
as his push to 
impeach Presi¬ 
dent Donald 
Trump, says he’s backing the pro¬ 
posal because of the benefits it 
will bring to Arizona. 

“It actually will lead to lower 
costs and save a lot of money for 
consumers,” Steyer said. “It leads 
to clean air and a lot better health 
outcomes for Arizonans, and it 
should create literally tens of thou¬ 
sands of jobs in the state of Arizo¬ 
na. So it’s hard to understand why 
these people are fighting it.” 

Supporters of the initiative say 
Arizona hasn’t taken advantage 
of its role as the sunniest state in 
the nation to develop more solar 
energy, saying it derives just 6 
percent of its energy from solar. 

Arizona Public Service Co. 
says the proposed constitutional 
amendment will cause custom¬ 
ers’ utility rates to skyrocket and 
will harm reliability. 

Its parent company. Pinnacle 
West Capital Corp., funneled 
$1.18 million to Arizonans for 
Affordable Energy to oppose the 
initiative in the first three months 
of the year. Multiple chambers 
of commerce, Tucson Electric 
Power and Chicanes Por La 
Causa also oppose it. 

“Everyone supports renewable 
energy,” said Matthew Benson, 
spokesman for the utility-funded 
opposition initiative. “The ques¬ 


tion is whether we are going 
to have an Arizona plan that is 
created and implemented by 
Arizona leaders and officials or 
whether we’re going to have a 
plan crammed down our throats 
by a political activist from 
California.” 

Campaign financerecords show 
Steyer’s group gave $750,000 in 
cash and more than $200,000 in 
goods and services to the renew¬ 
able energy campaign. 

Opponents have used the 
#StopSteyer hashtag in the run¬ 
up to Thursday’s deadline for 
petition signatures. Legislative 
Republicans also cast him as an 
“out-of-state billionaire” when 
they passed a law that limits the 
cost of not complying with renew¬ 
able energy mandates. 

Steyer disagrees that he’s dictat¬ 
ing policy. The National Resources 
Defense Council, Mi Familia Vota, 
and various in-state health and 
climate groups have endorsed the 
initiative as a way to bring more 
renewable energy to Arizona. 

“When concentrated corporate 
interests put themselves and their 
bottom line ahead of the people, I 
don’t like that,” Steyer said. “And 
that’s what I suspect is happen¬ 
ing here. And I think the people 
of Arizona should be asked what 
they think, and that’s what we’re 
trying to enable.” 

Arizona is one of three states 
where the billionaire’s NextGen 
Climate Action group pushed bal¬ 
lot initiatives for higher renew¬ 
able energy standards. Nevada’s 
measure hasn’t drawn the same 
uproar, and the effort in Michi¬ 
gan ended after two utilities de¬ 
cided to increase investments in 
renewable energy. 

Benson said Arizona is differ¬ 
ent partly because of the numbers 
—the Michigan initiative had a 30 
percent renewable mandate com¬ 
pared with 50 percent in Arizona. 
The Arizona Corporation Com¬ 
mission already requires electric 
utilities to generate 15 percent 
of their energy from renewable 
sources by 2025. 

Jeff Burke, APS director of re¬ 
sources planning, said customers 
would see 6 to 14 percent increas¬ 
es on their bills if the company 
is forced to ratchet up renewable 
use ahead of schedule. 

“We continue to add renew¬ 
ables to our system, but they have 
to make sense,” Burke said. “It’s 
not really about a target; it’s about 
what makes sense for our custom¬ 
ers’ usage and what makes rates 
affordable and what keeps our 
system reliable.” 

Thirty-two states with renew¬ 
able standards didn’t have, on av¬ 
erage, correlated rate increases, 
according to Wesley Hersche, 
an associate director of research 
with Arizona State University’s 
Global Security Initiative. 


Feds say Stormy Daniels’ lawyer’s 
former firm owes unpaid taxes 
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Cities seek to lure more paddlers to urban 
,waterways, but pollution concerns persist 


Water from the Des Moines 
River flows over the Center 
Street Dam in downtown 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Charlie Neibergall/AP 


By Scott McFetridge 

Associated Press 

DES MOINES, Iowa 
s someone who has 
spent countless hours 
rowing along the Des 
Moines River, Tonya 
Logan appreciates the city’s vi¬ 
sion to create a Whitewater course 
that would draw kayakers to the 
Iowa capital. 

But there’s a dirty secret for 
Des Moines and many other U.S. 
cities that want to upgrade their 
urban waterways into scenic des¬ 
tinations: Much of the water is so 
polluted with manure that people 
fear it’s not safe to dip their hands 
in the current, let alone swim in 
it. 

“I won’t,” said Logan, who 
doesn’t touch the water that pass¬ 
es inches beneath her narrow 
rowboat, known as a scull, even on 
blistering hot days. “The last time 
I went into the water, I took a long 
shower and then scrubbed myself 
with peroxide.” Others have com¬ 
plained of intestinal problems, 
skin rashes and infections. 

The unseen but potentially 
dangerous pollutants threaten to 
undermine the efforts of dozens 
of communities seeking to turn 
rivers into urban amenities that 
will attract tourists and busi¬ 
nesses and become centerpieces 
of downtown life. 

“It’s an issue in any city trying 
to do this,” said Rick Tollakson, 
a Des Moines developer who is 
leading the push to remove small 
dams along the Des Moines and 
Raccoon rivers to create white- 
water courses as part of a larger 
regional “water trail” plan. “The 
rivers are not as clean as people 
would like them to be.” 


In fact, most U.S. rivers are 
far cleaner than in decades 
past, largely because of the fed¬ 
eral Clean Water Act, which was 
passed in 1972. But many water¬ 
ways still carry farm runoff and 
city sewage that contain nitrates, 
ammonia and E.coli bacteria, ac¬ 
cording to the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

In Des Moines, the problem 
comes mainly from animal waste 
and chemical fertihzers that drain 
into the rivers from farmland. 
The city treats the water to make 
it drinkable, but that doesn’t help 
paddlers and swimmers who could 
be exposed to high bacteria levels, 
especially after heavy rains. 

“There are times you’re out 
there and it’s so beautiful, and then 
you smell the pig manure from 
upstream and it’s just disgusting,” 
said longtime kayaker Scott Band- 
stra, who uses antiseptic wipes 
liberally and has experienced only 
the occasional mild rash. 

His wife will kayak with him 
when they travel to Colorado’s 
Rocky Mountains, but she won’t 
get in the water in Iowa. 

Promoters of the Des Moines 


plan say such fears are over¬ 
blown, but they acknowledge that 
a century of pollution has created 
skepticism about their $117 mil¬ 
lion proposal. The plan is intend¬ 
ed to draw new residents to Des 
Moines, a city with plenty of jobs 
but not a lot of glamor. It’s being 
led by business executives, who 
promise to provide about a third 
of the funding, with the remain¬ 
ing coming from federal, state 
and local governments. 

City leaders have embraced the 
general idea but have not commit¬ 
ted money to the project, which is 
at least several years away from 
the start of construction. 

The effort to improve water¬ 
ways seeks to take advantage 
of surging interest in paddling 
sports such as kayaking, canoe¬ 
ing and rafting. An annual survey 
by the private Physical Activity 
Council found that 21.7 million 
Americans reported paddling in 
2014, up more than 3 million from 
2010. Kayaking was the most 
popular, especially among young 
adults, age 18 to 24. 

In Columbus, Ga., thousands of 
people flock to a 2 y 2 -mile white¬ 


water course built in 2013 even 
though raw sewage still occasion¬ 
ally flows into the Chattahoochee 
River during big rainstorms. 

Juliet Cohen, executive direc¬ 
tor of the environmental group 
Chattahoochee Riverkeeper, said 
the river’s popularity makes it all 
the more important to ensure that 
it is free of health risks. The con¬ 
servation group is pushing offi¬ 
cials to improve the community’s 
sewage system. 

In Los Angeles, officials are 
open about bacteria in the LA 
River even as they encourage res¬ 
idents to canoe or kayak through 
stretches of a 51-mile water¬ 
way better known as a movie 
backdrop. 

The city samples river water 
twice a week and posts the results 
on a website with color-coded 
warnings of “open,” “caution” 
and “closed.” 

Department of Public Works 
Commissioner Heather Repen¬ 
ning said she hopes the growing 
number of kayakers will make of¬ 
ficials care more about stopping 
the street runoff and removing its 
concrete lining to make the river 


more attractive. 

“You have to get people to have 
some stake in it,” Repenning said. 

Possibly the waterway most 
stigmatized by pollution is Ohio’s 
Cuyahoga River, which famously 
caught fire in the 1960s because 
of oily industrial runoff in Cleve¬ 
land. Even there officials are en¬ 
couraging boating. The river is 
no longer flammable and is even 
swimmable upstream, but it’s still 
not pristine in Cleveland. 

In Denver, where the South 
Platte River flows out of the 
Rocky Mountains and through a 
city-built Whitewater course, of¬ 
ficials acknowledge the water at 
times exceeds standards for E. 
coli. 

Jon Novick, a city environmen¬ 
tal administer, said officials have 
a special responsibility to warn 
people to wash up thoroughly 
after a river outing because so 
many people are drawn to it. 

“It’s a huge challenge for us, 
especially because the city is ac¬ 
tively developing infrastructure 
to use our waterways,” he said. 

People like Dave Hillman are 
excited about Des Moines’ white- 
water plans. 

Hillman, who has kayaked for 
decades along most of Iowa’s riv¬ 
ers, said he’s had ear and sinus in¬ 
fections he blames on the state’s 
“hot chocolate rivers.” But he still 
gets out on rivers nearly every 
weekend. 

He thinks kayakers exposing 
themselves to disease could help 
bring an answer. 

“This is a big issue for paddlers, 
and it’s a topic where there’s not 
an easy answer,” Hillman said. 
“But the water quality is not going 
to improve until we take owner¬ 
ship of it.” 



Tonya Logan rows her scull boat across Gray's Lake, in Des Moines, Iowa, in May. 
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Tham Luang Rescue Operation Center/AP 


Thai rescue teams use headlamps to enter a pitch-black cave complex Monday where 12 boys and their 
soccer coach are trapped in Mae Sai, Chiang Rai province, northern Thailand. 


Thai cave 
rescuers 
racing 
the rain 

By Tassanee Vejpongsa 
Associated Press 

MAE SAI, Thailand — With 
more rain coming, Thai rescu¬ 
ers are racing to pump out water 
from a flooded cave before they 
can extract 12 boys and their soc¬ 
cer coach with minimum risk, of¬ 
ficials said Thursday. 

A firefighter who has been 
working on draining the water 
said parts of a passage leading to 
the chamber where the group was 
found Monday was still flooded to 
its ceiling, making diving the only 
way out. 

“What we worry most is the 
weather,” Chiang Rai provincial 
Gov. Narongsak Osatanakorn told 
reporters. “We can’t risk having 
the flood back into the cave.” 

The boys, aged 11-16, and their 
25-year-old coach went explor¬ 
ing in the Tham Luang Nang 
Non cave in the northern prov¬ 
ince after a soccer game June 23. 
Monsoon flooding cut off their 
escape and prevented rescuers 
from finding them for 10 days. 
The boys, although skinny, have 
been described as in good health. 
Authorities have said the soccer 
players are being looked after by 
Thai navy divers, including med¬ 
ics, staying with them inside the 
cave. 

Narongsak said he asked the 
divers in charge of extraction 
plans to estimate what sort of a 
risk would be involved to take 


them out and “what kind of readi¬ 
ness we can have today and decide 
if we can take that chance.” He 
said the 13 may not be extracted 
at the same time, depending on 
their condition. They’ve practiced 
wearing diving masks and breath¬ 
ing in preparation for the possibil¬ 
ity they may have to dive. 

“This morning, I have asked 
for 13 sets of [diving] equipment 
to be prepared and checked the 
equipment lists and place them 
inside (the cave) in case we have 
to bring them out in this condition 
with less than 100 percent readi¬ 
ness,” he said. 

Officials prefer to get the boys 
out as soon as possible because 
heavy rain expected by Saturday 
almost surely will raise water 
levels again in the cave, making 
passage in some areas even more 
difficult, if not impossible. 

They are hoping that an up¬ 
graded draining effort can lower 
the water in an area where it is 
still at or near the ceiling. The 
idea is to get some headroom so 
the boys would not be reliant on 


scuba apparatus for a long stretch 
and could keep their heads above 
water. 

The navy has released videos of 
the boys, showing them smiling 
and interacting with the person¬ 
nel sent into the cave to bring sup¬ 
plies, treat their injuries and keep 
them company. 

One Thai navy dive team mem¬ 
ber who spent time with the boys 
said the young soccer players 
“were always asking about the 
World Cup.” “I told them that all 
the big teams had gone home,” the 
navy diver said. 

Seeing the boys has boosted the 
mood of their family members, 
and officials are working to in¬ 
stall an internet cable to the cave 
so that parents can talk to then- 
children. 

Kian Kamluang, whose 16- 
year-old son, Pornchai, is in the 
cave, said she had thought there 
was a 50 percent chance that her 
son would be found. 

“It’s like he has been given a 
new life,” she said, adding that 
she’ll never let her son go into a 


cave or near water again. 

Cave rescue experts have said 
it could be safest to simply supply 
the boys where they are, and wait 
for the flooding to subside. That 
could take months, however, given 
that Thailand’s rainy season typi¬ 
cally lasts through ()ctober. 

Experienced divers are wary 
of taking out the boys through the 
dark and dangerous waters still in 
the cave, especially since they are 
untrained. 

“We are talking kilometers of 
transport under the water with 
zero visibility,” said Claus Ras- 
musen, a certified cave diving 
instructor based in Thailand who 
has been helping Thai divers with 
logistics. “It’s difficult.” 

He said it was awkward, but 
possible, to teach them minimal 
skills. 

“Nobody will teach anyone a 
full cave course, but trying to get 
them comfortable with masks, 
with the breathing, [is] completely 
different,” he said. “Creating an 
environment that can make them 
safely get away, that’s feasible.” 


Church of England is reaching out 



Robert Stevens/AP 


Pentecostal Bishop Joe Aldred, of the Church 
of God of Prophecy, stands in front of Catholic 
Apostolic Church of Christ the King in Bloomsbury, 
London. Jamaican-born Aldred welcomes the new 
outreach by the Church of England. 


Associated Press 

LONDON — The Church of England 
owns some of the most impressive houses of 
worship in the world, with towering facades 
and spires that have drawn in the faithful 
for close to 500 years. But these days, that’s 
not enough to fill the pews. 

Looking to reverse dwindling member¬ 
ship, church leaders are launching a new 
outreach to other Christian congregations, 
in a move that could bring some Holy Roll¬ 
ing, New World preaching styles to its ven¬ 
erable halls of stone and sacrament. 

A proposal likely to be approved on Fri¬ 
day would devolve some authority and 
allow local bishops to decide who from out¬ 
side the Church of England can come per¬ 
form sermons at its churches without prior 
approval of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, as is currently the case. 

That means it’s likely that more expres¬ 
sive, evangelical preaching styles including 
gospel could be making their way to the 
pulpit, like that of Bishop Michael Curry, 
whose passionate sermon about the power 
of love stirred up the royal wedding. 

“The Church of England thinks it can 
make itself more attractive by resorting 
to style,” said Gavin Ashenden, a former 


chaplain to Queen Elizabeth 11. “It’s the end 
of the snobbishness that the Church of Eng¬ 
land has confined itself with,” he said, add¬ 
ing that he hoped easier partnerships with 
other denominations would bring fresh in¬ 
spiration to preaching styles. 

England’s state church was founded after 
a schism with the papacy in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, and its traditions are at the heart of 
what came to be known outside Britain as 
Anglicanism, or the Episcopalian Church, 
one of the world’s largest Protestant Chris¬ 
tian followings. 

But membership in the English heartland 
has been shrinking as Britain’s population 
ages, despite attempts by church leaders to 
boost appeal. Ashenden fears the church 
could suffer a “demographic meltdown.” 

While membership in traditional church¬ 
es has been consistently falling in the West, 
the growth of the newer ones has clearly 
bucked the trend, raising eyebrows across 
the faiths. 

The Church of England says that the 
new rules, set to receive final approval at 
its Friday synod, or council meeting, build 
on previous efforts to expand partnerships 
and help unify those who spread the Chris¬ 
tian faith. 


Britain: 

2nd case of 

poisoning 

accidental 

Associated Press 

AMESBURY, England — Brit¬ 
ish officials investigating a second 
case of poisoning with the nerve 
agent Novichok in southwestern 
England said Thursday they sus¬ 
pect the victims were not directly 
targeted but sickened as a conse¬ 
quence of the previous attack. 

Police announced late Wednes¬ 
day that specialists have deter¬ 
mined that a couple in their 40s 
were poisoned by the same lethal 
toxin — developed by the Soviet 
Union — that almost killed Sergei 
Skripal and his daughter Yulia in 
March. The new victims are both 
critically ill in the same hospital 
that treated the Skripals. 

“The working assumption 
would be that these are victims of 
either the consequence of the pre¬ 
vious attack, or something else, 
but not that they were directly 
targeted,” security minister Ben 
Wallace told the BBC. 

“I think what we said at the 
time was that this was a brazen 
and reckless attack in the heart 
of a very peaceful part of the 
United Kingdom, and that is part 
of the anger I feel about the Rus¬ 
sian state... that they chose to use 
clearly a very, very toxic, highly 
dangerous weapon.” 

The unexplained poisoning of 
two British citizens with no im¬ 
mediately apparent link to Russia 
has raised public health concerns 
in the Salisbury area, where a 
massive decontamination effort 
took place after the Skripals were 
found to have been poisoned with 
Novichok. 

Prime Minister Theresa May 
has blamed the Russian state for 
the attack on the Skripals — an 
assertion the Kremlin denies. 
Wallace said the Russian govern¬ 
ment could “put this wrong right” 
by providing details about the 
Skripal poisoning. He called on 
Moscow to provide information 
and “tell us what happened. What 
they did.” 

“I’m waiting for the phone call 
from the Russian state,” he said. 
“The offer is there. They are the 
ones who could fill in all the clues 
to keep people safe.” 

The new case has surfaced at a 
sensitive time as England’s soccer 
team is advancing in the World 
Cup, a global competition staged 
this year in Russia. It also comes 
days before a NATO summit ex¬ 
pected to focus in part on worsen¬ 
ing relations between Russia and 
the West. 

The Kremlin’s spokesman says 
Russia is concerned but has had 
nothing to do with either case. 

“Russia has categorically de¬ 
nied and continues to categorical¬ 
ly deny the possibility of any kind 
of involvement to what was hap¬ 
pening there,” President Vladi¬ 
mir Putin’s spokesman, Dmitry 
Peskov, told reporters Thursday. 
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Man recovers fallen 
son’s stolen US flag 

lA# A WHITE SWAN — A 
Washington state man 
has recovered a stolen American 
flag that belonged to his son who 
was killed in Afghanistan. 

Two months after pleading 
for help on social media, Shawn 
Marceau told the Yakima Her¬ 
ald-Republic that he went to 
his son’s gravesite Tuesday and 
found the flag folded in front of 
the headstone. 

Marceau said the flag is sen¬ 
timental to him because his son, 
Marine Lance Cpl. Joe Jackson, 
had it over his bed before he went 
out on his last patrol. 

Jackson was 22 when he was 
killed April 24, 2011, by an im¬ 
provised bomb while conducting 
combat operations in Helmand 
province of Afghanistan. 

Man starts moving after 
receiving last rites 

||i| p SKOWHEGAN—The 
IVI b mother of a Maine 
man who was shot in the head 
with a pellet gun said he began 
showing signs of life less than an 
hour after a priest performed last 
rites for him at a hospital. 

Lauri Quimby told the Bangor 
Daily News a doctor said her son 
Charles Quimby, 19, wouldn’t live 
Sunday. But instead, she said he 
started moving shortly after the 
priest arrived. 

Lauri Quimby said the pellet 
is still lodged in her son’s head as 
of Tuesday, but he is breathing 
on his own and able to speak to 
doctors. 

Woman found safe after 
video of fall from SUV 

PI TAMPA — Detectives 
r L in Florida have found a 
woman safe after she was seen 
on a surveillance video falling 
from a moving SUV, officials said 
Tuesday. 

The 21-year-old woman had 
suffered road rash in the Monday 
fall but had not sought medical 
attention, a Hillsborough County 
Sheriff’s Office news release said. 
She told investigators that she fell 
out after leaning against a previ¬ 
ously damaged door. 

The incident was captured on 
video at an intersection near the 
University of South Florida in 
Tampa. She appeared to be un¬ 
conscious after the fall, which 
prompted the search for her. 

Detectives have categorized 
the case as an accidental injury. 
No charges are expected. 

Stuck drawbridge shuts 
part of highway 

U A BOSTON — Ramps 
lwl^% on a Massachusetts 
highway were shut down as a 
drawbridge that runs across the 
highway was stuck. 

Massachusetts State Police 
said the northbound and south¬ 
bound ramps of Interstate 93 in 
the Dorchester neighborhood of 
Boston were closed until further 
notice. 

The drawbridge crossing the 
Neponset River is stuck open. No 
further information was available 


THE CENSUS 


The number of replica Super Bowl rings intercepted by federal authorities in Philadelphia. Officials from U.S. Cus- 
T ■ ■ toms and Border Protection, which supplied the photo at right, said the rings were found in an express consignment par- 

cel that arrived June 18 from Hong Kong marked as alloy rings. Trade enforcement officers noted "poor craftsmanship" 
and detained the rings to verify their authenticity with the National Football League, the trademark holder. Customs 
officials said the NFL confirmed that the rings were phony. 


Octavio Jones, Tampa Bay Times/AP 

New citizens 

Francis Ntumngia, 42, a native of Cameroon, holds his son, Nevada Ntumngia, 3, on his lap during his naturalization ceremony Tuesday at 
the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services field office in Tampa, Fla. Permanent residents representing nearly 50 countries became U.S. 
citizens during the ceremony. 


about why the bridge is stuck. 

The 187-foot-long bridge, built 
in 1959, was closed for repairs in 
late April. A 2015 structural eval¬ 
uation of the bridge found it to be 
in high priority of replacement. 

Gun stolen 35 years ago 
recovered during arrest 

STAMFORD — Con- 
I necticut police said they 
have recovered a gun stolen 35 
years ago during a bust. 

The Stamford Advocate report¬ 
ed patrol officers checked out an 
Audi in Stamford on Monday and 
arrested three men on charges re¬ 
lated to carrying a pistol without a 
permit, and charges of possessing 
marijuana and stealing a firearm. 

David Bates, 21; Philippe Re- 
nard, 25, and David Wilkinson, 21, 
all of Stamford, were detained. 

Police ran the gun’s serial num¬ 
ber through the National Crime 
Information Center database and 
discovered it was reported stolen 
on New Year’s Eve 1983 in Quin¬ 
cy, Mass. 


3 deer shatter 
barbershop windows 

UQ BROOKHAVEN — 
Ivl^# Deer broke through 
the door and plate-glass window 
of a barbershop in Mississippi. 

Jackie Saujon told WLBT- 
TV that she was in downtown 
Brookhaven on Sunday evening 
when three deer shattered the 
storefront. 

Saujon said what the animals 
didn’t break on the way in, they 
broke on the way out. She captured 
video of them running away. 

Brookhaven Barber Shop owner 
Jill Lewis Case says she doesn’t 
have insurance, so she will pay for 
the damage on her own. 

Photographer finds duo 
after capturing moment 

PI CLEARWATER 
r L BEACH — A photogra¬ 
pher captured a beautiful picture 
of a couple on a Florida beach, 
silhouetted by the setting sun 
moments after their marriage 


proposal. 

The Tampa Bay Times report¬ 
ed Lori Hayes realized that she 
had the couple’s moment in her 
hands, but they left Clearwater 
Beach before she could share it. 

Hayes took to social media, 
asking if anyone knew of an en¬ 
gagement there Friday. She also 
asked television station WFLA to 
share the image. 

Word spread, and within days, 
a friend tagged Brooke House- 
worth. She and her fiance Bryan 
Parker found the photo on WF- 
LA’s website and got in touch. 

Moose crashes 
couple’s wedding 

AiC anchorage — An 

A%b\ Anchorage couple was 
about to seal their wedding vows 
with a kiss when the ceremony 
was interrupted by a moose. 

The Anchorage Daily News re¬ 
ported the wedding ceremony for 
Shandalyn and Alan Cuellar was 
wrapping up when the unexpected 
visitor emerged from the woods. 

The moose eventually passed 


by, moving out of range. The cer¬ 
emony continued, but the animal 
stayed in the background, ending 
up in several of couple’s wedding 
photos. 

Man arrested on 6th 
DWI charge 

T’y ODESSA — A West 
I VV Texas man with five 
prior convictions for drunken 
driving has been arrested again 
on a charge of driving while in¬ 
toxicated after a woman was seri¬ 
ously hurt when she fell out of his 
moving vehicle. 

Luis Ortega Anzures, 47, was 
arrested early Monday and also 
charged by Odessa police with 
evading arrest. 

Police began searching for An¬ 
zures after emergency personnel 
found the bloodied woman in the 
road. It’s not clear what led her to 
fall out of Anzures’ Jeep. She was 
in critical condition at a hospital. 

His latest DWI charge was en¬ 
hanced to a third-degree felony 
because of his prior convictions. 
From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Trade war with China finally here, won't be pretty 


By Danielle Paquette 
AND Emily Rauhala 
The Washington Post 

BEIJING — Some said the day 
would never come, that it was all 
a bluff. But as the Independence 
Day fireworks cool in Washing¬ 
ton, the eve of the trade war has 
arrived in China’s capital, where 
government leaders keep re¬ 
minding people: 
ANALYSIS We did not start 
this, but we will 
fight back. 

President Donald Trump’s first 
tariffs are scheduled to hit $34 
billion of Chinese imports on Fri¬ 
day, and Beijing plans to respond 
swiftly with levies on an equal 
amount of goods. Border officers 
here could receive the order as 
early as midnight to slap new 
taxes on hundreds of American 
products, including pork, poultry, 
soybeans and corn. 

And so would begin an unprece¬ 
dented commerce battle between 
the world’s two largest economies 
— a conflict analysts fear could 
rattle markets, cripple trade and 
undermine ties between the U.S. 
and China at a time when the ad¬ 
ministration seeks Beijing’s co¬ 
operation on North Korea. 

As the global business com¬ 
munity watches the clock, China 
is moving to pin the fallout on 
Trump, framing the U.S. as a 
bully the Asian nation is forced to 
confront. A state media editorial 
this week called America’s “dicta¬ 
torial bent” a global threat, while 
officials said China will “absolute¬ 
ly not” take the first swing. 

“As long as the U.S. side rolls 
out its tariffs list, China will re¬ 
spond with all necessary mea¬ 
sures to firmly safeguard our 
legitimate rights and interests,” 
Foreign Ministry spokesman Lu 
Kang told reporters Wednesday. 

Those measures appear to be 
aimed at America’s heartland, 
which helped lift Trump into the 



Mark Schiefelbein/AP 


Chinese Ministry of Commerce spokesman Gao Feng listens to a 
reporter's question March 29 in Beijing. A Chinese government 
spokesman said on the eve of U.S. tariff increases that Beijing wili 
defend its interests. 


White House. Farmers in the 
overwhelmingly red Midwest 
fear they’ll lose access to China’s 
lucrative market and will be left 
with the bill for excess produce 
and livestock. 

What happens next is anyone’s 
guess, analysts say, because both 
sides have pledged not to back 
down. 

“It’s a dark day tomorrow for 
global trade,” predicted Joerg 
Wuttke, former president of the 
European Union Chamber of 
Commerce in China. 

Uncertainty hangs over com¬ 


panies, supply chains and invest¬ 
ment plans, he said. American 
firms in China are already re¬ 
porting spikes in random inspec¬ 
tions at ports. 

One U.S. manufacturer said 
Chinese authorities, on aver¬ 
age, used to inspect 2 percent of 
the vehicles it sent abroad. Since 
June, agents have taken a closer 
look at every product. 

“Don’t expect the ‘war’ to be 
out in the open in some imaginary 
tit-for-tat tariff battlefield,” said 
James Zimmerman, a partner in 
the Beijing office of international 


law firm Perkins Coie. “The real 
battle will be on the flanks” — in 
the form of unnecessary inspec¬ 
tions, product quarantines and 
heightened regulatory scrutiny. 

Supply chains also will suffer 
a blow, said Cliff Tan, East Asian 
head of Global Markets Research 
at Japan’s MUFG Bank in Hong 
Kong. The initial set of American 
tariffs could rock companies in 
the technology sector and could 
increase the prices of “Walmart- 
type” products. 

“It’s like a war where every¬ 
body points the guns at them¬ 
selves,” Tan said. 

The conflict over U.S.-China 
trade has been brewing for years, 
but has intensified rapidly in 2018. 
On April 3, the U.S. released a list 
of targets for proposed tariffs 
on $50 billion worth of Chinese 
imports, taking aim at high-tech 
and industrial goods. On April 4, 
China fired back. 

In the months since, the tit-for- 
tat has escalated, with the U.S. 
threatening successive rounds of 
tariffs on goods valued at hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dollars. China 
vowed to match U.S. moves, using 
both quantitative and qualitative 
measures. 

Kenneth Jarrett, president of 
the American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Shanghai, said that a 
sense of anxiety has settled over 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netheriands 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,133 $3,486 $3,728 

+1.1 cents +0.8 cents +0.7 cents 


Diesel 

$3,525 
+2.0 cents 


$3,812 
-2.5 cents 


$3,431 $3,673 $3,470 

+0.8 cents +0.7 cents +2.0 cents 


Belgium 
Change in price 


$3,061 $3,369 $3,257 

-10.9 cents -13.1 cents -15.5 cents 


$3,549 $3,346* 

+0.7 cents +0.4 cents 


Italy 

Change in price 


Country Unleaded 

Change in price 
Okinawa $2,879 

Change in price +1.0 cents 
South Korea $2,909 

Change in price +1.0 cents 


Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,469 
no change 


Diesel 

$3,269 
+2.0 cents 


$2,909** $3,259 $3,509 

+1.0 cents no change +1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of July 7-13 


business in the port city. 

“My hope is that with this start, 
people will feel that the cost is too 
great and we will not move on to 
the second wave,” he said. 

Thus far, the U.S. president has 
showed no interest in a last-minute 
truce. Though he has called Chi¬ 
nese President Xi Jinping a “good 
friend,” he has expressed no ap¬ 
prehension over what could hap¬ 
pen in either country when the 
first tariffs land. 

“Trade wars are good,” Trump 
recently tweeted, “and easy to 
win.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (July 6). 

Dollar buys (July 6). 

British pound (July 6). 

Japanese yen (July 6). 

South Korean won (July 6). 


....$1.2012 

....€0.8325 

.$1.36 

.108.00 

...1,091.00 


Bahrain (Dinar). 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 

Egypt(Pound). 

Euro. 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel) 

Japan(Yen) 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).... 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

Turkey (Lira).... 


0 3797 
$1 3221 
1 3129 

.6.6386 

6 3668 

.17.9051 

...$1.1703/0.8545 

.7.8478 

276 63 
.3.6376 

no 62 


...3.72 


.3.7496 

.1.3642 

....1,118.82 

.0.9929 

33 22 
,4.6107 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banKing 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rale 5 00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.90 

3-month bill.1.94 

30-year bond.2.96 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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GADGET WATCH 

Bluetooth headsets work while you vacation 



iStock photo 

Distracted drivers are tempted by many things: Cell phones, yes, but 
also a lot of the tech that was built into their vehicles. 


Car tech complicates safety 


By Ashley Halsey III 

The Washington Post 

I t’s illegal in 47 states, but too 
many people are addicted. 

It’s restricted in 15 states, but 
it happens in broad daylight 
and hardly anyone gets caught in 
the act. It’s condemned even by 
some of the people who do it. 

With that in mind, the AAA 
Foundation for Traffic Safety has 
been studying how to minimize 
the driving distractions that kill 
3,500 people and injure 390,000 in 
U.S. crashes every year. 

What they found, in a study 
presented last month, is that auto¬ 
makers aren’t the best at deciding 
what to install in their vehicles. 

“What we’ve been studying for 
the last three or four years is the 
explosion to technology in the ve¬ 
hicle — hundreds of buttons, touch 
screens, gesture controls, heads- 
up displays, voice commands,” 
said David Strayer, the author of 
the study. “Our concern is that in 
many cases the driver will assume 
that if it’s put in the vehicle, and 
it’s enabled to be used while the 
vehicle’s in motion, then it must be 
safe. That’s just simply not true.” 

The AAA Foundation com¬ 
missioned Strayer, a professor of 
cognition and neural science at 
the University of Utah, to com¬ 
pare two aftermarket modes of 
communication with the ones the 
manufacturers install in their cars 
on the assembly line. 


Strayer found that Apple’s Car- 
Play and Google’s Android Auto 
shaved seconds that could prove 
crucial from the time a driver was 
distracted when compared to the 
“infotainment” the car came with. 

He found that drivers were able 
to get their eyes back on the road 
with the two aftermarket devices 
five seconds faster when making 
a call and 15 seconds faster when 
programming the navigation 
system. 

Sending text messages while 
driving is illegal in all but three 
states (Montana, Arizona, Mis¬ 
souri). Calling someone on a 
handheld cellphone while driving 
is banned in 15 states. 

“AAA is under no circumstanc¬ 
es recommending one [aftermar¬ 
ket] system over another,” said 
Jake Nelson, AAA’s director of 
traffic safety advocacy. “Neither 
Apple CarPlay or Android Auto 
or any of the systems provided 
by vehicle manufacturers meet 
our requirement of being no more 
demanding than listening to the 
radio.” 

Nelson added: “If the indus¬ 
try continues to say safety is a 
top priority, they will follow the 
recommendations of the federal 
government to lock out certain 
actions like the ability to program 
navigation while driving down 
the road or to send text messages 
while driving, and that has not 
happened among many of the 
vehicle manufacturers.” 


ON THE COVER: Paul Rudd and Evangeline Lilly star in “Ant-Man and 
the Wasp.” Illustration by Sean Moores; photos by Disney-Marvel 




By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 


T he recent release of the TwelveSouth 
AirFly coincides perfectly with the 
summer travel season, but any time 
of year would be right for this great 

product. 

The wave of Bluetooth headsets works well 
with smartphones or tablets, but connecting 
them to wired headphone ports is impossible. 
That’s what almost every airline has installed 
for in-flight entertainment. 

The tiny AirFly connects to the 3.5 mm wired 
headphone jack with the included audio cable 
and pairs wirelessly to handheld devices via 
Bluetooth. 

It works great with wireless earbuds, head¬ 
phones and true wireless earbuds. I tried all 
three successfully. 

While it’s very handy at 36,000 feet, this prod¬ 
uct can also prove its worth at ground level. The 
AirFly connects wireless headsets with TVs, 
and it’s a breeze to virtually plug in to audio 
systems at the gym instead of being tethered to 
a workout machine with an audio cable. 

A built-in USB rechargeable battery will last 
for about eight hours and works indefinitely if 
you have a power source plugged into it while in 
use. Besides the microUSB charging port and 
the 3.5 mm audio connection, the only other but¬ 
ton is for pairing. 

To pair, press the button on the AirFly for a 
few seconds, then press the pairing button on 
your headphones. After the first time they are 
paired, a connection will be made whenever the 
AirFly is turned on and in range of the head¬ 
phones. 

It’s another gadget to carry around, but the 
AirFly measures only 1.8-by-.13-by-.39 inches 
and weighs just .55 ounces. A travel pouch is 
included. Apple AirPod fans will like the com¬ 
parison, which has it just slightly smaller than 
the wireless earbud case. 

One obvious reminder — remember to unplug 
it before getting off the plane or leaving the 
gym. Otherwise, you’ll soon be allowing some¬ 
one else to enjoy wireless freedom. 

Online: twelvesouth.com; $39.99 


Another great new product guaranteed to 
bring auditory satisfaction is Altec Lansing’s 
True EVO Wireless Earphones. 

Aside from great sound and the wire¬ 
less aspects (not even a wire connecting 
the two earbuds), they are packed with 
features. 

Most true wireless earbuds come with 
a hard storage case, which doubles as a 
charging case. This lets you charge them 
while they’re connected to a USB power 
source or just sitting in your pocket. Altec 
Lansing has added Qi wireless charging to 
its case. To charge the earbuds and the case. 


TwelveSouth/TNS 

The AirFly connects wireless earbuds and 
headphones to audio systems via Bluetooth. 


put the case on any Qi charger (not included) 
and it will charge both, cable-free. You’ll get 
about four full charges before the case itself 
needs a charge. 

Earbud features include voice assistant access 
to Siri and Google Assistant with Just Ask tech¬ 
nology. This gives you instant voice command 
access to the news of the day, controlling smart 
home accessories weather reports, etc. 

The extra features are nice, but the most 
important element of audio equipment is the 
sound. The True EVO earbuds deliver clarity 
and strong bass, and their affordable price make 
them ideal for any user. 

Lawn work or exercising during the summer 
heat generates sweat, which isn’t a problem 
with the True EVO earbuds, as they have an 
IPX6 water resistant rating (they can get wet, 
but are not meant to be submerged). One-button 
Bluetooth pairing is simple, and hands-free calls 
worked perfectly. 

Several sets of ear tips 
are included to ensure a 
proper and snug fit. 

Online: alteclan- 
sing.com; $99.99 


The True EVO 
Wireless Earphones’ 
hard storage case 
doubles as a 
chaining case. 

Altec Lansing/TNS 


ITUNES MUSIC 


SPOTIFY MUSIC ITUNES MOVIES BOOKS 


APPS 


The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending June 28: 


The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending July 3: 


The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending July 1: 


The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for week ending July 1: 


The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending July 1: 


1. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

2. "I Like It," Card! B, Bad Bunny &J 
Balvin 

3. "Sober," Demi Lovato 

4. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

5. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

6. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 

Florida Georgia Line 

7. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

8. "Tequila," Dan + Shay 

9. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

10. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

— Compiled by AP 


1. "Don't Matter to Me," Drake 

2. "Nonstop," Drake 

3. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

4. "In My Feelings," Drake 

5. "God's Plan," Drake 

6. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

7. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

8. "I Like It," Cardi B 

9. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

10. "I'm Upset," Drake 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


1. "A Quiet Place" 

2. "Rampage" 

3. "Sicario" 

4. "The Incredibles" 

5. "Annihilation" 

6. "Game Night" 

7. "Tomb Raider" 

8. "Love, Simon" 

9. "Escape Plan 2: 
Hades" 

10. "Black Panther" 


1. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 

2. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

3. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

4. "When Life Gives You Lululemons," 
Lauren Weisberger 

5. "Something in the Water," Catherine 
Steadman 

6. "The Woman in the Window," AJ. 
Finn 

^ , , , , „ 7. "The Outsider," Stephen King 

Compiled by AP g. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

9. "Tom Clancy Line of Sight," Mike 
Maden 

10. "The Death of Mrs. Westaway," 
Ruth Ware 



1. Heads Uol 

2. Minecraft 

3. Bloons TD 6 

4. Plague Inc. 

5. Facetune 

6. iSchedule 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Goat Simulator 

9. Geometry Dash 

10. Getting Over It 

— Compiled by AP 


— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 


1 

TV’s ‘Yellowstone’ a 
modern-day Western 

Writer-director Taylor Sheridan is a gener¬ 
ous contributor to the revisionist Western 
sub-genre. His films “Sicario,” “Wind 
River” and “Hell or High Water” came 
out within a year of each other, and a 
“Sicario” sequel, “Day of the Soldado,” is 
now in theaters. Sheridan takes his act 
to the smaller screen with “Yellowstone,” 
a series about a Montana ranching 
family headed by Kevin Costner. As in 
Sheridan’s other works, as entertainment 
reporter Scott Tobias puts it, “Western 
themes of identity, enterprise, power and 
violence are made newly relevant, shot 
through with the gun-toting brio that 
once enthralled audiences in the genre’s 
heyday.” The Dutton family defends its 
territory and administers justice their 
way, because there’s no one else to do it. 
• The series premiere of ‘Yellowstone’ 
airs Tuesday on AFN-Spectrum. 



Paramount Network 

Kevin Costner plays the patriarch of a ranch-owning family in “Yellowstone,” which premieres Tuesday on AFN-Spectrum. 


2 

Drake reminds us of 
Drake with ‘Scorpion’ 

Ahhh Drake. Will he ever 
change? Here he is again 
with the 25-track “Scor¬ 
pion,” full of the same old 
stuff the world always 
hears from the former “De- 
grassi” actor. He’s been 
resented; those he trusted 
did him wrong; only in the 
future will he be appreciat¬ 
ed. And, oh yeah, it’s true 
that he has a love child. 
Wait, what now? 

• Review on Page 36. 


3 

Mario comes up aces in 
tennis game for Switch 

Mario and his friends are irresistibly cute and 
fun, and it helps greatly that Nintendo has 
created some of the most enjoy¬ 
able video games ever around 
the little Italian former plumber 
and his pals. Part of the pleasure 
is in the wackiness — shooting 
turtle shells and squirting squid 
ink at foes in the previously 
released “Mario Kart,” or facing 
multiple Shy Guys on the other side of the net 
this time in “Mario Tennis Aces.” Wherever 
Mario goes, it’s a party worth attending. 

• Full game review on Page 26. 


4 

New Corden Crosswalk 
honors Lloyd Webber 

Late-night host James Corden’s most recent 
edition of Crosswalk: The Musical celebrated 
the songs of Andrew Lloyd Webber. The 
composer himself looked on as Corden and 
his dancers had their usual ridiculous time, 
literally stopping traffic as they dramatically 
performed the likes of “Evita,” “Cats,” “The 
Phantom of the Opera” and “Joseph and the 
Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat.” Josh Gad 
stepped in for a tune, and the young cast of 
Webber’s latest production, “School of Rock,’ 
made a very brief appearance — Corden 
didn’t like their attitude. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/ybwymgcl. 
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‘THIS IS ABOUT TIME’ 


By Mike Cidoni Lennox 

Associated Press 


Ant-Man sequel 


brings female characters to the 


T he Ant-Man sequel may be about 
tiny superheroes, but the film is 
making a big statement about 
female empowerment by featur¬ 
ing Evangeline Lilly’s Wasp not 
only in the title, but giving her a 
larger stake in Marvel’s sprawl¬ 
ing movie franchise. 

“Ant-Man and the Wasp,” the 20th film in the 
Marvel cinematic universe that includes “Black 
Panther,” “Iron Man” and “Avengers: Infinity 
War,” is the first one in the series to include a 
female character in a title role. The prominence of 
the Wasp, a character who has mqjor roles in the 
“Ant-Man” and “Avengers” comic books, comes 
after years of fan anticipation for a female Marvel 
superhero to get her own film. Scarlett Johans¬ 
son has expressed her desire to see her character. 
Black Widow, get a standalone film, but Marvel 
Studios has kept her primarily in its marquee 
“Avengers” films. 

“You know, I’ve asked myself the same ques¬ 
tion: Are we making a mountain out of a mole¬ 
hill?” Lilly said during a recent interview when 
asked about being featured in a Marvel film’s title. 
She said after considering it more closely, “ ‘No, 
actually, this is kind of a big deal, and this is about 
time.’ ” 

The film is the sequel to 2015’s “Ant-Man,” 
which introduced Paul Rudd as a thief enlisted 
by Michael Douglas’ Hank Pym to become a 
do-gooder. The original earned more than $180 
million in North America and $500 million at the 
global box office. The sequel is the third Marvel 
Films release this year, but it largely steers clear 
of the developments in the blockbuster “Avengers: 
Infinity War.” 

The Wasp was a comic book favorite of direc¬ 
tor Peyton Reed, who teased her appearance in 
future Marvel films with a cameo of her supersuit 
at the end of “Ant-Man.” 

He said it was important that the Wasp be a 
fully-formed hero and not bound by stereotypes. 

“I worked really closely with Evangeline, and we 
talked about, ‘Now we’re going to have a chance to 
make a fully-formed hero, and we want her to be as 
dimensional as possible. And we don’t want her to 
be a hero who is always glammed up with hair and 
makeup. We wanted her to be a little sweaty. And 
we want her, like, when that helmet comes off, her 
hair is in a ponytail, because that’s the practical 
thing you would do,’ ” Reed said. 

Lilly’s role isn’t the only prominent female 
character in the film. Hannah John-Kamen plays 
Ghost, a villain bent on sowing discord among 
powerful institutions, in a role that was initially 
written for a man. 


“It’s amazing, as a female, to play such a strong 
character... so that people can look up to that and 
see that, ‘Yeah, this is a progression,”’ said John- 
Kamen, who is in her biggest role yet after star¬ 
ring in the Canadian sci-fi 
series “Killjoys” and hav¬ 
ing small roles in “Ready 
Player One” and “Tomb 
Raider.” 

“There is so much more 
going on in this film that 
represents female energy, 
that represents female 
stories, that represents 
female struggle and that 
represents female power,” 
Lilly said. “In this film. 

I’m very proud to say I 
recognize authentic female 
power in that it’s powerful to be vulnerable, it’s pow¬ 
erful to be elegant, it’s powerful to be graceful and 
nurturing and kind and forgiving and compassion¬ 
ate and generous ... things that tend to be typically 
categorized as weaknesses.” 

Marvel’s first film based solely on a female super¬ 
hero will be the 1990s’ set “Captain Marvel,” which 
stars Brie Larson in the title role and is slated for 
release next year. 


It’s amazing, as a 
female, to play such 
a strong character 
... so that people can 
look up to that and see 
that, ^Teah, this is a 
progression.” f 

Hannah John-Kamen 


“Ant-Man and the Wasp” is the first Marvel film 
to be released after April’s “Infinity War,” which 
upended the franchise and set up a fourth “Aveng¬ 
ers” film that will be released next summer. 

The “Ant-Man and the Wasp” cast are keeping 
any secrets about that film closely guarded. Dur¬ 
ing a recent interview, Rudd started to answer a 
question about his character’s role going forward in 
Marvel films. “A funny story, because, you know, in 
‘Avengers 4,’” he said, before pretending to be hit in 
the neck with a dart and falling out of his chair. 

Douglas said before his first Comic-Con panel 
about the original “Ant-Man,” he underwent secre¬ 
cy tests — and thought he might have to give blood 
— to prove that he could keep from spoiling that 
film’s secrets. While he thought it was a bit much 
at the time, Douglas said he’s grown to appreciate 
what Marvel Films has done and the care they take 
to avoid spoilers for fans. 

“Marvel has done this amazing job of creating 
buzz just for people not knowing what exactly is 
going to happen,” Douglas said. 

“We do not want to spoil things for people. There 
are people out there hired to try and find things 
out,” Rudd said. “It’s an amazing, intense thing to 
be a part of.” 


Marvel continues its push for gender equality with 
“Ant-Man and the Wasp,” starring Evangeline Uily, 
right, in a titie role, and Hannah John-Kamen, left, 
in her biggest role to date. 

Photos courtesy of Disney-Marvel/AP 
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As Scott Lang (Paul Rudd) 
tries to balance being 
both a superhero and a 
father, he is presented 
with an uig;ent mission in 
“Ant-Man and the Wasp.” 

Disney-Marvel Studios/AP 


‘Ant-Man and the Wasp’ 

A sequel that sings, not stings 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

T he Ant-Man films are 
outliers in the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe. They 
feel far more self-contained 
than the sprawling, interconnected 
capers featuring the other super¬ 
heroes. 2015’s “Ant-Man” and its 
sequel, “Ant-Man and the Wasp,” 
are instead local, family-oriented 
stories. They even manage to make 
the stakes appropriately sized, 
which is ironic, given how much 
Ant-Man (Paul Rudd) and his new 
partner. The Wasp, enjoy playing 
with the scale and proportion of 
everyday objects. 

The film does kick off with one 
doozy of a connection to the rampag¬ 
ing posse of The Avengers. Scott, 
better known as Ant-Man, is at home 
outfitted with an ankle bracelet, 
under house arrest for his participa¬ 
tion in the smackdown in “Captain 
America: Civil War.” He’s lost touch 
with Hank Pym (Michael Douglas), 
the scientist who invented his size¬ 
swapping Ant-Man suit, and Pym’s 
enterprising daughter, Hope (Evan- 
gehne Lilly), who has stepped into 
her mother’s suit as The Wasp. He 
whiles away the hours playing with 
his adorable daughter (Abby Ryder 
Fortson), counting down the days 


until he’s out from under the watch¬ 
ful eye of Agent Woo (Randall Park). 

“Ant-Man” was the story of 
fathers reconnecting with their 
daughters, and in “Ant-Man and the 
Wasp,” the father-daughter theme 
once again drives the story, but 
mom’s in the mix, too. Hank and 
Hope are determined to save Hope’s 
mother (Michelle Pfeiffer) from the 
sub-atomic realm, where they lost 
her decades ago. And since Scott 
went sub-atomic, they think he’s the 
link to her location. They’ve got all 
the technology in their handy lab, 
which helpfully shrinks to portable 
briefcase size when needed, and 
they just need a couple of hours to 
make the connection. 

The plan is complicated by two 
nefarious types trying to get their 
hands on the lab and the tech inside 
it: shady components dealer Sonny 
Burch (Walton Goggins), and a 
mysterious hooded figure. Ghost 
(Hannah John-Kamen), who can 
phase through matter. Burch wants 
the lab for its value, and Ghost 
for what it contains — a possible 
cure for her debilitating, constant 
particle phasing. It becomes a big 
game of chase through the streets 
of San Francisco, made all the more 
entertaining through the constant 
size-shifting both Scott and Hope 
get up to. 


The appeal of “Ant-Man” is 
simple: normal-sized things such as 
people, objects, buildings and cars 
get smaller or bigger, and that’s fun 
to watch in the context of an other¬ 
wise routine scene — especially fight 
scenes. Both movies, directed by 
Peyton Reed, with star Paul Rudd 
the only returning co-writer, hit all 
the beats we expect. But there’s a 
fresh sense of looseness, lots of play 
and pockets of weird humor, hke 
Scott’s buddy/business partner Luis 
(Michael Pena) and his penchant for 
epic yarns. There’s even a running 
joke about fabled witch Baba Yaga, 
and a bit where Ant-Man’s regula¬ 
tor stops working and he ends up 
toddler-sized while staking out his 
daughter’s school. That’s the stuff 
that makes “Ant-Man and the Wasp” 
really sing — not sting. 

There are no limits to Rudd’s easy 
charms, and he’s surrounded by a 
cast that makes it look easy. Pena’s 
once again a standout, and Park 
almost takes that crown from him 
this time around. But his best scene 
partner is right there in the title. 
Lilly owns the role with such style, 
grace and power that Ant-Man had 
better get used to making room on 
that billing block for The Wasp. 

“Ant-Man and the Wasp” is rated PG-13 for 
some sci-fi action violence. Running time: 
125 minutes. 



‘Bleeding Steel’ 

“Bleeding Steel” stars Jackie 
Chan as Lin Dong, a Hong Kong 
police inspector who learns 
that a biochemical invention has 
been surgically implanted into 
his missing daughter. Lin tries 
to connect the dots between 
the device, a sinister army and 
a strange phenomenon. 11ie 
sci-fi action flick debuted in 
China in December and arrives 
in US theaters and some military 
installations this weekend. The 
film is rated R for sequences of 
strong violence, some language 
and sexual content. Running 
time: 110 minutes. 



Universal Pictures/AP 

Lex Scott Davis and Joivan Wade star in “The First Purge.” 


Violent ‘Purge’ confronts 
real-life fears, anxieties 

By Alan Zilberman 
Special to The Washington Post 

S ince 2013’s “The Purge,” the first in the series 
of horror films, the franchise has struggled to 
develop its undeniably intriguing premise: What 
would happen if all crime, including murder, was 
legal every year for 12 hours? By taking the franchise to 
its infancy with “The First Purge,” the film can better 
explore the implications of its premise. The result is an 
unabashedly violent B-movie throwback, the sort director 
John Carpenter used to make, with moments that reso¬ 
nate with real life. 

Unlike the other Purge films, in which crime is legal all 
over the country, “The First Purge” localizes the anarchy 
to Staten Island. The hard-right party the New Founding 
Fathers of America (NFFA) hopes this trial is a success, 
resulting in a reduction in crime and government assis¬ 
tance programs. The experiment’s architect is Dr. Updale 
(Marisa Tomei), an academic who thinks widespread 
catharsis could have positive psychological outcomes. 
Both the NFFA and Updale seem naive, and yet “The 
Purge” persists on an unassailable idea: No one knows 
what they’re capable of when they’re desperate. 

Director Gerard McMurray and screenwriter James 
DeMonaco — who wrote all previous Purge films — intro¬ 
duce us to Dmitri (Y’lan Noel), a drug dealer with a con¬ 
science, and his ex, Nya (Lex Scott Davis), an anti-Purge 
demonstrator, who live in a tightknit community on Staten 
Island. Nya plans to hunker down during the Purge, but 
her younger brother Isaiah (Joivan Wade) wants to take 
advantage of the incentives offered by NFFA to anyone 
who willingly “purges,” including $5,000 for wearing con¬ 
tact lenses that double as cameras, and even more cash 
for committing violent crimes. When Isaiah finds himself 
in danger, Dmitri and Nya come to the rescue. 

The NFFA introduces widespread surveillance to 
Staten Island, enabling Dr. Updale to monitor the Purge’s 
progress. At first, people just want to loot and party, so 
the NFFA adds violent elements that promote crime — a 
brilliant plot turn that caters to bloodlusty horror fans 
and creates an expectation of chaos. As the NFFA inflates 
the threat of danger, it’s easy to root for the sympathetic 
characters trapped within the confines of the experiment, 
most especially the soft-spoken Dmitri. 

Even non-news junkies will recognize some of the influ¬ 
ences on “The First Purge.” All over the island, white 
men wear khakis and carry tiki torches. Others don Ku 
Klux Klan hoods or exaggerated costumes that resemble 
SS uniforms. When Nya fends off an attacker who had 
groped her, she repurposes a line from President Trump’s 
“Access Hollywood” tape. 

The contemporary references don’t distract from the 
fact that this remains a Purge film, in which horror and 
action mix: Before long, Dmitri is going to his well- 
stocked arsenal of guns and smoke grenades, and Staten 
Islanders are finding ways to defend themselves however 
they can. 

The last 30 minutes of “The First Purge” is a suspense¬ 
ful, large-scale battle, confidently executed by McMurray, 
who creates a sense of uncertainty without ever losing 
control. 

This may be the fourth “Purge” film, but it’s the first 
that genuinely addresses some of the anxieties and 
frustrations unfolding in today’s America, albeit in its 
own dystopian, hyperbolized fashion. By the time the end 
credits roll for this vicious, nasty crowd-pleaser, with 
Kendrick Lamar playing over the soundtrack, you might 
just feel purged of your anger. 

“The First Purge” is rated R for strong disturbing violence, crude 
language, some sexuality and drug use. Running time: 97 minutes. 
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Revive old rivalries with 
a roster of Mario series 
favorites including Luigi, Yoshi 
and Bowser as well as new 
characters on a mix of classic 
and out-of-the-ordinary tennis 
courts in “Mario Tennis Aces.” 


a land dotted with different 
tennis challenges. (Essentially, 
Mario’s brother Luigi brings 
havoc to the land by accepting 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 


I knew I was smitten with 
“Mario Tennis Aces” after 
I lost a hard-fought match 
to Shy Guy — Nintendo’s 
cutesy, mask-wearing scoundrel. 
At 40-all, we went back and 
forth, angling for the two con¬ 
secutive points that would clinch 
the game. 

Our match fell into a series 
of deuce, advantage receiver, 
deuce, advantage server, deuce, 
etc., etc. That’s when my hands 
began to hurt from clutching 
the controllers too tightly; I was, 
by any measure, fully absorbed 
in the tit-for-tat battle. Then, at 
some point, a row of racket-bear¬ 
ing Shy Guys walked across the 
court and, I swear, at least two of 
them interceded on behalf of my 
opponent, returning shots he was 
nowhere near. 

They overwhelmed me with 
their collective numbers. I 
yelped at the heavens, though I 
was bemused by the outcome. 
Naturally, I wasted no time in 
having another go. 

“Mario Tennis Aces” is the 
first sports game since, well, 
“Mario Kart 8” that’s captivated 
me. I say that to make it clear 
that I’m not the sort of person 
that finds more realistic 
sports-themed simulations 
particularly appealing. 

It’s a question of 
temperament. With 
traditional sports 
games, I often find 
myself measuring the 
distance between the 
simulation and reality, 
which leads me to nurse 
some vague sense of guilt 
for not venturing outside 
and kicking a soccer ball 
around or what have you. By 
contrast, the aforementioned 
Mario games, with their manic, 
cartoony shenanigans, strike me 
as self-contained dreamscapes 
that make me think of video 
games and little else. 

Though it might be tempting, 
and a bit disappointing, to jump 
straight into “Tennis Aces” on¬ 
line competitive mode, the game 
features a good single-player 
mode. Of course, its “story” is 
little more than a breezy setup to 
justify Mario’s rambles through 


Take a sh«it 


‘Mario Tennis Aces’ is the perfect way to kick off 
summer with fun single-player mode, clever stages 


a cursed racket as a gift from 
the malevolent duo Wario and 
Waluigi.) 

The stages are clever in their 
variety. One might have you 
whacking snowballs at a train 
full of Shy Guys, while in another 
you’re returning fireballs against 
a gallery of Piranha Plants. Col¬ 
lectively, these levels do a good 


job of drilling home the finer 
points of the game’s mechanics. 

Aside from learning your basic 
slice, lob, drop shot and flat re¬ 
turn, it’s essential to keep an eye 
on the power meter in the upper- 
left corner. The meter builds 
up following successful rallies 
and scoring. Juicing up power 
allows you to use Zone Speed to 
dash around the court faster and 
to slow down the movement of 
an incoming ball. Sometimes, 
as your power meter charges, a 
star-shaped spot will appear on 
the court as the ball is sailing 
in your direction. Hurrying to 
that spot allows you to perform 
a Zone Shot where the camera 
switches to a first-person per¬ 
spective allowing you to briefly 
line up a volley. (The window 
of opportunity is contingent on 
the relative level of the power 
gauge.) 

After making my way through 
a significant amount of the 
adventure mode, I was eager to 
try my luck against other human 
players. Alas, most of the match¬ 
es I played were afflicted with 
rampant lag, which led me to bat¬ 
tle the frame rate as much as my 
opponent. Before a match starts, 
you can see the strength of your 
opponent’s signal. Though I 


played most of the game in dock 
mode with my console resting 
close to my router, I have yet to 
have a match where the frame 
rate remained steady through¬ 
out. (In any case, I like the game 
enough that I plan on picking up 
a USB-Ethemet adapter so that 
I can see if a wired connection 
fixes my issue.) 

One thing that has miffed 
some of the more enthusiastic 
players is that currently there 
is no option to adjust the num¬ 
ber of games it takes to win. As 
it stands, players need to win 
only two of three games to win 
a match. Personally, I enjoy the 
fast pace of this setup, but I un¬ 
derstand why some might wish 
that they could tweak a setting 
to opt for something that more 
closely resembles a full tennis 
match. 

Assuming my connectiv¬ 
ity issues are not reflective 
of the overall quality of the 
“Mario Tennis Aces” netcode, 
and instead the result of some 
combination of bad luck and my 
own sometimes sketchy router, I 
imagine that it will be one of my 
preferred little distractions for 
the summer. 

Platform: Nintendo Switch 
Online: mariotennis.nintendo.com 
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On the Wall 

Exhibition explores Michael Jackson as artists’ inspiration 


Photos by Kirsty Wigglesworth/AP 

Top: Acrylic and silkscreen ink on linen portraits by 
Andy Warhol are displayed at the Michael Jackson: 
On The Wall exhibition at the National Portrait 
Gallery in London. The show, which runs until 
Oct. 21 , explores how many contemporary artists 
have been drawn to the late King of Pop. 

Above: Visitors look at an artwork by Hank Willis 
Thomas on display at the exhibition. 



A woman looks at an artwork by Keith Haring called 
“Untitled” on display at the Michael Jackson: On 
The Wall exhibition. 


By Jill Lawless 
Associated Press 

A new art exhibition in London 
depicts Michael Jackson as a 
savior, a saint, an entertainer, 
an icon, a monarch, a mask 
and a mystery. 

The National Portrait Gallery show 
reveals the extent to which contem¬ 
porary artists have been drawn to the 
late King of Pop, as an artistic inspira¬ 
tion, a tragic figure and a fascinating 
enigma. 

Gathering work by 48 artists from 
around the world, the show includes 
Jackson-inspired paintings, photo¬ 
graphs, videos, textiles and ceramics. 
It ranges from 1980s pop portraits 
by Andy Warhol and Keith Haring 
to David LaChapelle’s depictions of 
a Christ-like Jackson and Kehinde 
Wiley’s vast portrait of the entertainer 
as a king on horseback. 

Curator Nicholas Cullinan said that, 
nine years after Jackson’s death, the 
show explores “how he could mean 
so many different things to so many 
people.” 

Jackson had already been a child 
star when he became an interna¬ 
tional icon in 1983 with the release 
of “Thriller,” one of the best-selling 
albums of all time. His music, moves, 
style and innovations in staging and 
video had a huge impact on popular 
culture. He also struggled with the 


limelight, and died in 2009 of a pre¬ 
scription drug overdose at age 50. 

The exhibition includes works that 
refiect on what Jackson meant to his 
fans, his place in African-American 
culture, the way he manipulated fame 
— and the way fame manipulated him. 

U.S. artist Todd Gray, who worked 
for Jackson as a photographer in the 
1970s and ’80s, recalled him as a 
sweet-natured youth — “If he stepped 
on an ant, he would cry” — but also 
someone keenly aware of his image. 
He remembered Jackson refusing to 
change his mismatched socks for a 
photo shoot, saying: ‘“People will talk. 
That’s what I want.” 

Gray has reworked his old photos by 
layering other pictures over Jackson’s 
face, including images from Ghana, 
where the artist has a home. 

“It’s my way to place Michael in the 
African diaspora,” he said. 

The show has the support of Jack¬ 
son’s family, though not all the works 
are battering. American artist Jordan 
Wolfson shows nothing but Jackson’s 
darting, blinking eyes, taken from a 
1993 TV interview in which the star 
denied child molestation allegations. 

Several works depict Jackson in a 
mask, most famously Mark Ryden’s 
cover art for the “Dangerous” album. 
Isaac Lythgoe has turned that image 
of Jackson’s masked eyes into a plush 
headboard. 

Other images are heroic. German 


artist Isa Genzken juxtaposes Jackson 
and Michelangelo’s David. Wiley — 
who painted Barack Obama’s official 
portrait — depicts Jackson in armor 
on horseback, in a painting modeled 
on Peter Paul Rubens’ portrait of King 
Philip II of Spain. The portrait was the 
last one Jackson commissioned, and 
was completed after his death. 

One work, filling a whole room, 
focuses not on Jackson but on his fans. 
South African artist Candice Breitz 
filmed 16 German-speaking Jackson 
fans of myriad ages and races singing 
“Thriller.” It’s an engaging and moving 
work that shows just how much Jackson 
means to those who love his music. 

Scottish artist Donald Urquhart, who 
created an illustrated Michael Jack- 
son alphabet for the exhibition, thinks 
Jackson’s “manipulation of fame” has 
inspired many artists. But he says 
Jackson will be most widely remem¬ 
bered for his boundary-crossing music. 

“I’ve been to tiny villages in Su¬ 
matra where they just play Michael 
Jackson all day long,” Urquhart said. 
“They don’t speak English, but there’s 
something in his music that is beyond 
language.” 

Michael Jackson: On the Wall runs 
in London until Oct. 21. It moves to the 
Grand Palais in Paris from November 
to February, then travels to Bonn, 
Germany, and Espoo, Finland. 
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Tidy and tiny: Top towns of coastai Ireiand 



Pat O’CoNNOR/RickSteves.com 


Ireland’s legendary green countryside is the backdrop for the coastal town of Kinsale, 
a winner in the annual “Tidy Towns” contest. 


W hen someone asks me about 
visiting Ireland, I tell them 
not to miss the southwest 
coast. This is the place to 
experience the wonders of the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage and old Irish civilization, as well as 
the country’s contemporary charms. It’s 
the most mystical, Celtic, spiritual, and 
rugged region of Ireland — and the towns 
along the way are just plain cute. There’s 
even a competition for the best-kept town. 

Every year, the Irish government holds 
a Tidy Town contest — and competition is 
fierce. Dozens of villages are judged for 
their beauty, charm and, yes, tidiness. My 
own top contenders for the title of tidiest 
town hug the southwest coast, where each 
town is more endearing than the last. 
Beyond their pastel facades and prim pot¬ 
ted fiowers, Kinsale, Kenmare and Dingle 
offer rich history, natural beauty and 
warm Irish hospitality. 

About a half hour south of Cork, Kinsale 
is a pint-sized Tidy Town winner, with 
5,000 people, 25 pubs and a super-sized 
history. In its day, this town was home to 
one of the most strategic forts in the Brit¬ 
ish Empire. It had Ireland’s best natural 
harbor and offered a gateway to both 
Spain and France — providing a potential 
base for either of these two powers to cut 
off English shipping. In what became 
17th-century Britain’s version of the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, the Spanish nearly 
took over Kinsale, almost gaining naval 
advantage over England. But England 
won and eventually built two huge, star¬ 
shaped fortresses to ensure control of 
Kinsale’s narrow waterway. 

The town’s long and skinny old center is 
part modern marina (attracting wealthy 
yachters) and part pedestrian-friendly 
medieval town (winning the affection of 
scalawags like me). On my last visit, my 
local guide showed me a clever “Tumbler 
Cart” parked in the center of town. In the 


18th century, this service vehicle made 
the rounds picking up the townsfolk’s 
sewage, then dumping it in nearby fields. 
Today, it’s just a delightful ornamental 
decoration filled with fiowers — one of 
Kinsale’s many quirky surprises. 

Northwest of 
Kinsale is Ken¬ 
mare, another 
recent Tidy Town 
winner that hooks 
visitors right 
away with rows 
of vividly painted 
shop fronts and 
a go-for-a-stroll 
atmosphere. And 
it keeps visitors 
around with the 
town square’s 
traditional fairs 
and markets, as well as an ancient stone 
circle, opportunities for horseback riding 
and golfing, and the Kenmare Lace and 
Design Centre, which highlights the trade 
that put Kenmare on the map. (The town’s 
knack for making exceptionally delicate 
lace helped it survive the Irish famine of 
the mid-1800s.) 

Quaint Kenmare is the perfect base 
for tackling the dramatic Ring of Kerry, 
the road that loops around the deserv¬ 
edly famous western peninsula. Along 
the way, treat yourself to a stop at the 
Kissane Sheep Farm to enjoy an up-close 
look at sheep farming and the exper¬ 
tise of Ireland’s competent sheepdogs. 
Meeting the farmer, his family and their 
well-trained dogs is one of the best hours 
Ireland offers. 

In the evening, I like to wander the 
town. The pub scene changes every couple 
of years, but locals with the gift of gab are 
always up for a pint and a good time. 

Farther north along the coast, colorful 
little Dingle — my favorite town in all of 
Ireland — perches on Ireland’s western¬ 


most point. The dramatic scenery of the 
remote Dingle Peninsula is enough to 
draw anyone, but the prehistoric wonders 
that dot this region make it particularly 
intriguing. 

Dingle hasn’t won a Tidy Town award 
yet, but it’s only a matter of time. Its few 
streets, lined with ramshackle but gaily 
painted shops and pubs, run up from a 
rain-stung harbor always sheltering fish¬ 
ing boats and leisure sailboats. 

For an English-speaking traveler, the 
best “sights” in this town are its people. 
You may not find the proverbial pot of 
gold, but you’ll treasure your encounters 
with the engaging, feisty people who live 
here. Most transactions come with an 
ample side-helping of friendly banter. As 
an Irishman once joked to me, “How can I 
know what I think until I hear what I say?” 

Dingle feels so traditionally Irish 


because it’s part of the Gaeltacht, a region 
where the government subsidizes the 
survival of the Irish language and culture. 
Despite growing more touristy, Dingle’s 
traditional charms are resilient. As the 
older generation slows down and fades 
away, a new generation of entrepreneurs 
is giving Dingle fresh vitality. 

There’s something delightful about 
small-town Ireland, where the people’s 
connection to their culture and to their 
town is so vivid. These tidy little hubs 
offer a healthy dose of Irish culture, and 
they are perfect springboards for expe¬ 
riencing the plush beauty of the Emerald 
Isle. When the next Tidy Town competi¬ 
tion comes. I’ll be rooting for these three. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travei 
shows on public television and pubiic radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 
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Courtesy of Harley-Davidson 


The Harley-Davidson Motor Company is hosting a 115th Anniversary 
Party bash in Prague, running through Sunday. 


Harley-Davidson rides 
through Prague 

America’s most iconic motor¬ 
cycle brand takes a look in its 
rear-view mirror through the 
weekend at a one-off event titled 
H-D 115th Anniversary Party. 

Prague is the backdrop against 
which The Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company celebrates 
several round numbers. It’s been 
115 years since the company 
itself was established, 100 years 
since the founding of the no-lon- 
ger-existing Czechoslovakia, and 
90 years since the Harley-David¬ 
son Club of Prague was orga¬ 
nized. Festivities got underway 
Thursday and continue through 
Sunday. 

The action unfolds across vari¬ 
ous zones. The Prague Custom 
Gallery has a world premiere 
with an exhibition of 50 specially 
selected custom-built bikes from 
around the world. The H-D 
Museum offers a look at models 
dating as far back as 1914 to the 
present day. The Dark Custom 
Island is home to an FMX show, 
with skate and freestyle competi¬ 
tions. The Czechoslovak Island 
offers Czech culinary treats 
and beer. Burgers and ribs are 
served at the H.O.G. Village. 
Other areas include a stunt show 
arena, family zone and Hard 
Rock Cafe. More than 40 bands 



Karen Bracibury 
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take to stages across the festival 
site. At 10 a.m. Saturday, a biker 
parade departs from Letna and 
makes its way through the city 
center. 

The celebrations take place 
at the Holesovice Exhibition 
Grounds at U Vystaviste 67. 
Single-day tickets cost 15 euros; 
children up to the age of 15 and 
seniors over 70 enter for free. 
Online: h-d.praguell5.com. 

Folk, jazz in Brussels 

The park by Brussels’ Ato- 
mium will be awash in sound as 
Brosella Folk & Jazz delivers its 
mix of both laid-back and lively 
sounds to the Belgian capital. 

Performances take nlace on 


three stages, including one with 
a program that’s aimed at chil¬ 
dren. The concerts on Saturday 
feature folk music; the program 
for Sunday is heavy on jazz. 
Seven acts play on both days 
starting at 3 p.m. Groups taking 
to the stage hail from Spain, 
France, Italy, Korea, Wales and 
other lands. Those familiar to 
U.S. audiences might include The 
Klezmatics (10:45 p.m. Satur¬ 
day), the gHex Trio (5:45 p.m. 
Sunday) and Leon Parker (9:30 
p.m. Sunday). 

Entrance tickets to the con¬ 
certs go for 5 euros on site and 
are valid for both days. Children 
under 12 enter free. Online: 
brosella.be/en. 

Highland Games 
near Heidelberg 

Get a taste of Scottish culture 
without the need to hop a plane 
through the weekend in Angel- 
bachtal, a German town located 
roughly between Heidelberg and 
Heilbronn. 

The International Highland 
Games offer the heavy athletic 
tests of strength, dance, music 
and culinary flair you’d find in 
the north of Britain. Saturday’s 
program highlights include the 
entry of the competing teams 
accompanied by pipe bands at 
11 a.m.. followed bv the German 


Championships for teams. Start¬ 
ing at 10:30 a.m. Sunday, compe¬ 
titions for individuals take place. 
On both days, visitors can enjoy 
live music performed by bands, 
bagpipe players and drummers; 
sheepherding demos; Irish step 
dance; Scottish country danc¬ 
ers; archery; Highland Games 
competitions for children; and a 
marketplace. 

The eames and nerformances 


take place starting at 11 a.m. 
Saturday and 10:30 a.m. Sunday 
at the Schlosspark Angelbachtal 
bei Sinsheim. Single-day tickets 
for adults go for 12 euros at the 
door; ages 6-14 enter for 6 euros; 
and a family ticket for two adults 
and two or more children goes 
for 30 euros. Tickets for both 
days go for 17 euros for adults 
and 35 euros for families. Online: 
hiehland-eames.info. 
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After Hours: Italy 


By Kent Harris 
Stars and Stripes 

T here aren’t a lot of options around Aviano 
Air Base for those looking for a place 
to eat out that doesn’t serve Italian, 
American(ish) or Chinese food. 
Ristorante Shahi Qila in the nearby city of 
Sacile is now one of them. 

The restaurant, which has been open for about 
a month, specializes in Pakistani food, which 
is essentially the same as the typical northern 
Indian food found abroad. 

One has to actively seek out such places or get 
lucky and stumble across them. 

Hassan Mohammed said he thinks that most of 
his customers are the seekers. 

“We have lots of Americans here,” he said. 

“And they must be spreading the word.” 

During a recent visit, there were indeed more 
Americans in the place than Italians. Some might 
have tried the family’s first restaurant, which 
opened about a 20-minute drive away in the 
area’s largest city, Pordenone. 

The Sacile restaurant is located on the SS-13, 


a busy secondary highway on which thousands 
of potential customers pass the restaurant every 
day. 

But getting American customers might be 
important. 

Numerous restaurant owners have told me that 
Italians generally don’t favor unfamiliar, strong 
spices. And Shahi Qila has an abundance of those. 

There are numerous dishes featuring curries or 
other spices that can make the eyes as well as the 
mouth water. A recent sampling of a half-dozen 
dishes was fine for me, but several were too spicy 
for others at my table. That’s even after Moham¬ 
med agreed to turn down the heat. My fellow din¬ 
ers enjoyed at least parts of all of the dishes. 

Diners can choose from seven appetizers; a 
handful of baked tandoori dishes; about a dozen 
vegetarian offerings; about two dozen curry dish¬ 
es featuring chicken, lamb, beef or fish; five rice 
dishes; and five variations of naan, or fiatbread. 

Those not feeling that adventurous can fall 
back on salad, bread and steamed rice. There’s 
also a menu for kids with items such as chicken 
burgers and French fries. 

harris.l<ent@stripes.com 



Ristorante Shahi Qila has been open only about a month in 
Sacile, Italy. Most of its customers seem to be Americans. 


RISTORANTE 
SHAHI QILA 

Location: Viale Della Repub- 
lica 7/B (SS-13), Sacile, Italy 
Hours: 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and 6-11 p.m. Wednesdays- 
Mondays. Closed Tuesdays. 
Food: Pakistani/Indian fare 
Dress: Casual 
Menu: Italian and English. 
English spoken. Food also 
available for takeout or 
delivery. 

Prices: Appetizers 2.50-5 
euros ($2.90-5.80), entrees 
6-9 euros. There are set 
menu combinations for about 
18 euros. 

Phone: (-f39)0434-087412 

— Kent Harris 


Vinegar delicious when done 
right as part of rhubarb shrub 


By Elizabeth Karmel 
Associated Press 

W hen a friend recently 
gave me a beautiful, 
3-foot-long stalk of 
rhubarb, I had no 
idea what I was going to do with 
it. I usually make a pie or a crisp 
with rhubarb, but I wanted to do 
something different. I decided 
to ask for suggestions on Ins- 
tagram. The first two people 
suggested a shrub. Exactly what 
I was in the mood for. 

A shrub is a drinking vinegar. 
It is most often made from fruit, 
but can also be made from veg¬ 
etables and herbs. If that sounds 
weird to you, rest assured that it 
doesn’t taste weird. You only use 
a little and top it off with spar¬ 
kling water for a homemade soft 
drink that is refreshing and not 
too sweet. It also makes a sweet- 
tart fruit base for a cocktail. 

There are two popular meth¬ 
ods for making a shrub. A cold 
method that can take days, if not 
weeks, and a hot-cooked method 
that takes about an hour from 
start to finish. The hot-cooked 
method also leaves behind a 
lovely rhubarb compote. 

Because few things beat a 
rhubarb pie with a crumble top¬ 
ping, I added the spices that I 
use in my topping; cinnamon and 
ginger. The tart fruit mixed with 
the warm spices and just enough 


sugar to bring out the sweetness 
is cooked to a mash consistency. 
The resulting syrup extracts the 
most beautiful pale pink color 
from the rhubarb, and a delicate 
flavor from the fruit. And the 
added bonus is the leftover fruit, 
which tastes and looks like a 
rhubarb compote. 

I’ve spread the compote on 
toast like jam, and served it on 
top of grilled pound cake — it 
would be great simply served 
over vanilla ice cream as well. 
The compote will be gone long 
before the shrub! 

Most of the time, I like to drink 
shrubs mixed with sparkling 
water as a festive non-alcoholic 
drink. But one look at the shrub 
and I realized that it would be 
perfect base for a red cocktail 

— and a nice change of pace 
from watermelon-based drinks. 

I poured two parts bourbon 

to one part shrub over ice in a 
shaker and added a dash of bit¬ 
ters. After an energetic shake, I 
poured it into a glass and drank 
it neat, but you might want to 
pour it over crushed ice and top 
it off with sparkling water for 
a milder cocktail. The sweet 
hints of maple and vanilla in the 
bourbon were a match made in 
barrel heaven for the cinnamon 
and gingered rhubarb shrub 

— making this a drink that will 
be welcome at any celebration all 
summer long. 


GINGERED RHUBARB SHRUB (AND FRUIT COMPOTE) 


Start to finish: 30 minutes 
Servings: 2 Vi cups of shrub 
makes 12 drinks (2 ounces each). 
Also makes 4 servings of com¬ 
pote or about 1 cup. 

Ingredients: 

2 generous cups fresh diced 
rhubarb 

y4 cup granulated white sugar 
1 whole cinnamon stick 
5 slices of crystalized ginger 
1 cup bottled water 
1 cup unfiltered apple cider 
vinegar 

Place the cut rhubarb, sugar, 
cinnamon stick, ginger and water 
in a medium heavy-bottomed 
saucepan. Turn the heat on high 
and place a lid on the pan. Bring 
the water, rhubarb and sugar 
mixture to a boil. Reduce the 
heat and continue to simmer 
with the lid on until the fruit 


looks dissolved, 8-10 minutes. 

Remove from heat and let cool 
for 10 minutes. Pour the fruit and 
the liquid through a small colan¬ 
der or mesh strainer. Let the liq¬ 
uid drain into a bowl. Press down 
on the fruit to extract as much 
juice as possible without pressing 
too hard, as you don’t want to get 
any solids into the shrub. Don’t 
throw the fruit away. 

Once all the juice has been 
drained, add the vinegar through 
a fine steel strainer to the rhu¬ 
barb syrup. Pour into a glass 
jar for storage, and transfer the 
rhubarb solids to another jar. 

Refrigerate both until ready 
to use. 

The shrub can be kept for 
several months in the refrigera¬ 
tor, and the rhubarb compote will 
last a week. 



Elizabeth Karmel/AP 


Rhubarb can be hot-cooked into a shrub (drinking vinegar), right, 
that can be the base of a drink, left, and what remains will be a 
lovely rhubarb compote (background right). 
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Colorful Chagall 

A modern master’s art illuminates 
Gothic church in downtown Mainz 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

T o reach St. Stephan’s in 
this storied city by the 
Rhine River, you have to 
climb. 

The hilltop Roman Catholic 
church overlooks the old town, 
reached on foot via stairs or 
cobblestones, depending on which 
route you take up a steep slope 
once used to cultivate vineyards. 

From the outside, the Gothic 
house of worship looks unremark¬ 
able, its simple white and red 
sandstone facade not unlike so 
many quaint churches that dot a 
country where Christianity has 
been the predominant religion for 
centuries. 

But the heart-pounding pilgrim¬ 
age is worth the effort, once you 
swing open the creaky, heavy 
church doors and see a sea of blue. 

St. Stephan’s is the only church 
in Germany to feature stained- 
glass windows designed by Marc 
Chagall, the late 20th-century 
Russian-French artist known for 
his vibrant paintings. 

The church’s nine Chagall 
windows are distinctive for their 
indigo-blue hues, colors that ren¬ 
der the portals luminescent when 
backlit by the sun. 

Chagall began working in the 
medium late in his career. He 
designed a window at the Metz 
Cathedral in France, a 12-window 
series at the Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center in Je¬ 
rusalem and the “Peace Window” 
at the United Nations building in 
New York City before his work at 
St. Stephan’s, his last before he 
died in 1985 at the age of 97. 

In 1973, St. Stephan’s parish 
priest. Father Klaus Mayer, ap¬ 
proached Chagall about the idea, 
according to a booklet in English 
sold for 4 euros at the church. 

It would take several years of 
coaxing and persistent letter writ¬ 
ing to win Chagall over, Mayer 
told the New York Times in 1999. 

“After the war, he did not want 
anything to do with Germany,” 
Mayer, who turned 95 in Febru¬ 
ary, was quoted in the Times. “I 
had to keep reminding him how 
important this was.” 

Mayer eventually convinced 
Chagall to proceed with the work, 
which was intended to signify the 


friendship between France and 
Germany. “But above all, the Jew¬ 
ish artist working for a Christian 
church in Germany wished to 
create a visible token of the bond 
between Jews and Christians,” the 
booklet says of Chagall. 

To that end, many of the glass 
panels portray themes and figures 
that are common to both Jews and 
Christians. They include “Para¬ 
dise,” with Adam and Eve next to 
an apple tree with a serpent snak¬ 
ing up it, and Moses presenting 
the Ten Commandments. Angels, 
some in flight, are a common 
motif 

There are also scenes from the 
New Testament, such as Mary 
cradling a baby Jesus next to a 
grown Jesus wearing a crown on 
the cross. Vibrant shades of yel¬ 
low, green and red serve to break 
up the blue. 

Chagall chose to portray one 
particular biblical story that sure¬ 
ly gave children paying attention 
in Sunday school nightmares: In 
one panel, Abraham holds a knife 
next to Isaac, a father willing to 
sacrifice his son for God. 

While the central windows 
behind the altar are more narra¬ 
tive in nature, three windows by 
Chagall in the transept (along the 
side walls of the church) are more 
abstract, with 18 shades of blue, or 
“heaven in all variations,” accord¬ 
ing to the church booklet. 

Nineteen additional windows, 
still blue but less ornate and 
vibrant than Chagall’s, were com¬ 
pleted after the artist’s death by 
glassworks master Charles Marq, 
a longtime collaborator and friend 
of Chagall. 

The Chagall windows add a 
hopeful chapter to a church that 
was nearly destroyed in World 
War II. 

If you’re among the 200,000- 
some tourists who visit the church 
every year from Germany and 
abroad, be sure to step inside the 
adjoining cloister, said to be the 
most beautiful late-Gothic clois¬ 
ter in Rheinland-Pfalz. An old 
tombstone, now sealed in the wall, 
bears the remnants of an artillery 
shelling from the war. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 




ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

St. Stephan’s is located at Kleine Weissgasse 12,55116 
Mainz; it’s less than a 10-minute walk uphill from 
the Roman Theater parking garage and the Roman 
Theater train station. 

TIMES 

March to October: Monday to Saturday, 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Sunday, noon to 5 p.m. November to February: 
Monday to Saturday, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; Sunday, 
noon to 4:30 p.m. 

Masses: Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 6:30 p.m.; Sat¬ 
urday, 6 p.m. and Sunday, 11 a.m.; 1st Tuesday in the 
month, 3 p.m.; other Tuesdays, 9 a.m. 

COSTS 

Free. A donation box inside the church asks for 1 euro 
to help with church upkeep. 

FOOD 

Plenty of restaurants a short walk from the church in 
downtown Mainz. 

INFORMATION 

Call (49) (0) 6131231-640 or email: pfarrbuerost- 
stephan-mainzde; online (in English) at: www.mainz. 
de/en/worth-seeing/st-stephen-chagall-mysticism-of- 
blue-light.php. An information guide in English is for 
sale at church for 4 euros, as well as postcards and 
other Chagall window memorabilia. 

— Jennifer H. Svan 


H. SvAN/Stars and Stripes 


St. Stephan’s church, top left, sits 
above the old town in Mainz, Germany. 
Colorful stained-glass windows designed 
by the renowned 20th-century artist 
Marc Chagall, top and above, brighten 
the interior of the church. 
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New Polish museum 
in Warsaw offers 
a toast to vodka 

Polish vodka has been drunk 
by kings and peasants, used as a 
medicine, and during World War 
II even served to bribe the occu¬ 
pying Nazi German forces. 

Now a museum is opening in 
Warsaw devoted solely to the 
500-year history of the Polish na¬ 
tional alcoholic beverage. Known 
in Polish as “wodka” — meaning 
“little water” — it got its name 
from the clear liquid that results 
from the distillation of cereals 
— traditionally rye, wheat or 
another grain — or potatoes. 

The Polish Vodka Museum is 
an attempt to celebrate this long 
national tradition and promote 
one of the country’s best-known 
exports at a time when sales are 
flat domestically, with newly 
affluent Poles often preferring 
wine. 

It opened to the public last 
month in a section of a former 
19th century vodka factory that 
has been revitalized with the 
help of 2.5 million Polish zlotys 
($685,000) from the European 
Union. 

The CEO of the Polish Vodka 
Association, Andrzej Szumowski, 
said he hopes the multimedia 
exhibition will bring greater rec¬ 
ognition to the national drink. He 
described vodka as an essential 
component of Poland’s heritage 
and claimed that Poles were the 
first to produce it — something 
he acknowledged was a point of 
dispute with Russia. 

“This is part of our DNA, 
part of our history, heritage and 
tradition, and there is no other 
product so global and so recog¬ 
nized,” he said recently during a 
presentation for the media. 

Michal Skotnicki, the presi¬ 
dent of the board of BBI, one of 
the developers, noted that many 
countries have long relied on 
their local alcohols to develop 
tourism and said it is “high time” 
for Poland to do, too. 

“It’s a scandal somehow that in 
Poland we didn’t have a cultural 
entity showing to the world that 
vodka is from Poland,” Skotnicki 
said. 

The museum will be open to 
adults only and concludes with a 
display on responsible drinking. 
Visitors can don glasses that cre¬ 
ate the distorted vision typical 
for various blood alcohol levels. 

High-end restaurants and bars 
designed by a prominent Warsaw 
architect, Miroslaw Nizio, are 
also opening in the complex. 

They incorporate original ele¬ 
ments of the 19th century factory 
into a modern industrial design 
space. Old oak vodka barrels 
have also been used to create 
floors and bar counters. 

— Vanessa Gera/AP 



CZAREK SoKOLOWSKI/AP 


A visitor stands beside a display 
at the Polish Vodka Museum in 
Warsaw, Poland. The museum is 
devoted solely to Polish vodka. 
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Nearly abandoned Chinese village 
open for visitors to explore 



Zhu Mandi, 50, right, and her son, Wang Yi, 27, carefully walk through the 
former fishing village of Houtouwan to find the home their family abandoned 
in 1995. Just 5 residents remain in what some call a ghost village that draws 
visitors down footpaths winding past structures worn down by roots, rain, 
vines and wind on the remote island of Shengshan, 56 miles off the coast of 
Shanghai. 


By Sam McNeil and Fu Ting 

Associated Press 

B lanketed with greenery, the 

ghost town is perched atop cliffs 
looking west into sea mists ob¬ 
scuring the horizon. Abandoned 
homes ravaged by weather and creeping 
vines stand silent but for the surf, the 
whine of mosquitoes and birdsong. 

This is Houtouwan — Back Bay in 
Mandarin — an abandoned fishing village 
engulfed by nature on the far eastern is¬ 
land of Shengshan, 56 miles off the coast 
of Shanghai. 

Small groups of tourists on a recent 
weekend braved muddy footpaths 
through overgrown lawns to chase foggy 
photographs and answers to the question: 
What happened to the village? 

The story of the Wang family might 
provide one answer. Wang Yi left the 
village at the age of 5 when his family 
moved to the island’s main town to access 
its better services. 

When he returns to Houtouwan, the 
27-year-old college graduate gathers hon¬ 
eysuckles for a fragrant tea that reminds 
him of his birthplace. 

Memories of village festivals draw 
infectious laughter from his mother Zhu 
Mandi, who still dreams about her child¬ 
hood among the mist-shrouded moun¬ 
tains next to the sea. 

“I dream of playing here, and it looked 
like it did when we played here when I 
was young,” Zhu said, pointing at her 
former family home. Vines have since 
wound through the three-story house and 
ivy has crept through the now broken 
wooden front door. 

The island draws tourists from the 
mainland intrigued by the village’s 
unique devastation. Ivy cloaks some 
buildings completely but on many Hou¬ 
touwan houses, beautiful roof tiles still 
gleam and broken verandas offer majestic 
views of the stormy sea. 

Visitors must take a boat to Sheng- 



Fu Ting/AP 


Dogs rest on stone steps in the village of 
Houtouwan in May. 


KNOW & GO 

To reach Houtouwan from Shang¬ 
hai, take a bus from the Nanpu 
Bridge bus station or taxi to the 
Shenjiawan Dock, about 90 minutes’ 
travel time, and buy ferry tickets to 
Shengshan. Weather often grounds 
boats, so check ahead. The fast ferry 
takes 90 minutes, while the slower 
boat takes four hours to traverse 
the Shengsi Islands on its way to 
Shengshan. Hotels line both ports 
and offer rides up to the entrance to 
Houtouwan. It is a two-hour rigor¬ 
ous hike through the village. 


shan, then a taxi up a hill to a cemetery 
overlooking the village, and then descend 
down perilous footpaths into the mist and 
ivy. 

Huang Dan, a 22-year-old student, was 
among the visitors on a recent weekend 
who said she wanted to photograph the 
beauty of human structures subsumed by 
roots, rain, vines and wind. 

“It feels like this place belonged to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



Huang Dan, a 22-year- 
old student, was among 
the visitors on a recent 
weekend who said she 
wanted to photograph the 
beauty of human structures 
subsumed by roots, rain, 
vines and wind. 

"It feels like this place 
belonged to nature from 
the very beginning, ond 
the old invaders finally left, 
and nature finally mode it 
bock," she said. 






Photos by Sam McNeil/AP 


Above: A tourist stares at mists blanketing the abandoned fishing village of Houtouwan on the remote island of Shengshan in May. 
Above left: Ruins of a building in the abandoned fishing village of Houtouwan. 
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nature from the very beginning, 
and the old invaders finally left, 
and nature finally made it back,” 
she said. 

The village isn’t entirely aban¬ 
doned. Five people still reside 
here with a relaxed pack of dogs 
that roam the empty homes. 

Sun Ayue lives in a small home 
just off the main path through 
the old village. The 62-year-old 
former fisherman remembers 
the village’s boom times — and 
the bust. 

China is the world’s largest 
fishing nation. But poor enforce¬ 
ment of fishing regulations has 
led to a rapid decline in fish 
stocks. 

Wang Yi, the college graduate, 
said fishermen returned from 
the sea with emptier and emp¬ 
tier nets before China imposed 
seasonal moratoriums on fishing 
operations in the late 1990s to 
protect fish stocks from further 
depletion. 

Yet Sun says most of the 
village’s 600 families ultimately 
left Houtouwan because it lacked 
proper roads and a school. 

“Transportation was incon¬ 
venient,” he said, making it 
difficult for teachers to get to 
Houtouwan from the main town 
of Shengshan. “It was too far 
away. They arrived in the dark 
and left in the dark,” he said. 

Houtouwan is “a microcosm of 
the entire Chinese society,” said 
Zhao Yeqin, an associate sociol¬ 
ogy professor at the East China 
Normal University in Shanghai. 
The village refiects a broader 
migration trend that has seen 
countless Chinese move from 
rural areas to urban megacities 
like Shanghai, Shenzhen and 
Guangzhou. 

In Houtouwan’s heyday, Lin 
Fazhen ran a small store in 1984 
catering to fishermen. He sold 
cigarettes, alcohol, fishing sup¬ 
plies, canned food, biscuits and 
fruit that he imported on boats 
from the mainland. 

“They went to the sea when 
the boats were sailing, and they 
came back when it got windy. 
They played mahjong,” Lin 
said while taking a drag from a 
cigarette. 

When the people left, he began 
planting caulifiower, cabbage, 
lettuce, celery and basil. He 
says he now farms more than a 
third of an acre of plots scat¬ 
tered across abandoned lawns, 
gardens and terraces. 

He chuckled when asked if the 
village was haunted. 

“People got scared and said 
ghosts were living here, so it was 
called ghost village,” Lin said. 

“I’ve lived in this world for 
such a long time, and have never 
met one.” 



After Hours: Japan 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

small, glowing green neon sign 
is the only signal that the Broc¬ 
coli Grill, a gourmet burger 
restaurant in Iwakuni City, is 
serving dinner. 

From the bottom of a dimly lit stairwell, 
the smell of seared beef wafts through the 
air and beckons guests inside. 

Holding just five tables and a small bar, 
the family-owned restaurant serves up 
burgers featuring handmade beef patties 
and traditional fixings — topped off with a 
crusty bun so delicious that it alone makes 
the short trip from Marine Corps Air Sta¬ 
tion Iwakuni worthwhile. 

Visiting the Broccoli Grill for lunch is a 
good option for busy diners, as reservations 
are recommended during the usual dinner 
rush. 

Harada Shinya and his wife, the propri¬ 
etors of the Broccoli Grill, mastered their 
trade in Tokyo — which explains why their 
burgers have the complex flavor profiles 
one might expect of a visit to the big city. 

Despite being open for more than three 
years, the restaurant’s decor, marked by 
unpainted particle board walls and mis¬ 
matched light fixtures, gives off an unfin¬ 
ished, shabby-chic vibe. 

The English menu is short and sweet. Just 
six mouth-watering burgers and three rice 
plates grace the two-page menu — along 
with a decent selection of beer, wine, soda 
and tea. The Japanese menu features a bit 
more food, with a rotating lineup of items 
such as steak, a variety of salads and pasta. 
So, if you’re not in the mood for burgers, 
come prepared with your Japanese skills 
— or a friend who can help translate. 

The burgers range from 1,100 yen (about 



The Broccoli Grill in Iwakuni offers many 
great burgers to patrons. Featured here is 
the Chili Bui^er, which has the traditional 
American fixings, topped with sauce and 
freshly cut spicy red peppers. 

$10) for a basic Fine Burger topped with 
onions, tomatoes, lettuce and sauce, to an 
Egg Bacon Burger that tips the scales at 
1,300 yen. 

I opted for the Chili Burger — which 
has the same toppings as the Fine Burger, 
save for slices of tiny red chili peppers. My 
burger also came with my choice of two 
sides. I opted for French fries and a side 
salad, before rounding out the meal with a 
well-poured Sapporo draft beer (500 yen). 

The patties at the Broccoli Grill are 
homemade and well-seasoned. The vegeta¬ 
bles that top these juicy burgers are fresh 
and crisp, but don’t overpower the flavor of 
the beef The burger sauce, while reminis¬ 
cent of ranch dressing, is a different, but 
satisfying, touch that complements the meat 
well. However, none of these ingredients 
was the star of this meal — because that 
designation goes to the hamburger’s bun. 
Served warm and toasted with lots of butter. 


THE BROCCOLI 
GRILL 

Location: 3 Chrome-5-30 Marifuma- 
chi, Iwakuni. 

Hours: 11:30 a.m.- 3 p.m. and 6 p.m.-12 
a.m. Monday through Saturday. Closed 
Sundays. 

Prices: Burgers range in price from 
1,000 yen (about $10) to 1,300 yen. A 
variety of salads and side dishes are 
available (350 to 800 yen), as well as 
steak (1,600 yen for 200g) and rice 
dishes (750 to 1,200 yen). Beer is also 
sold, with prices ranging from 500 yen 
for draft beer, and 800 to 1,000 yen for 
craft brews. 

Dress: Casual 

Directions: From Iwakuni Station, 
take west exit, then turn left on Rt. 

188. Walk three blocks south and turn 
right after passing the post office. Walk 
two more blocks and turn right. The 
Broccoli Grill will be on the left on the 
second floor. 

Information: 090-8360-2788. Online: 
facebook.com/thebroccoligrill 

— James Bolinger 


the buns are made locally at Nishikawa, 
a nearby bakery. Shinya is very proud of 
them, he said. 

In all, the quality ingredients of Broccoli 
Grill’s burgers make for a filling, delicious 
meal. You will need your napkin — but the 
resulting mess is totally worth it. 
bolinger.james(&stripes.com 
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You’ve got a friend 
in this Disney park 


Toy Story Land now open in Florida’s Hollywood Studios 


By Freida Frisaro 

Associated Press 

F or children of the mid-1990s, Disney’s Toy 
Story Land offers the opportunity to visit 
the imaginary world they grew up in. For 
their parents, it brings back sweet memo¬ 
ries of a magical time of toys and make-believe. 
And for everyone else, the new theme park land 
offers a whimsical experience from the moment a 
nearly 20-foot statue of Sheriff Woody welcomes 
guests as if they are honorary toys in Andy’s back¬ 
yard. 

The new 11-acre land inspired by the movie “Toy 
Story” opened to the public June 30 at Disney’s 
Hollywood Studios just outside Orlando. It’s one of 
the most anticipated theme-park openings in the 
country this year. And it continues Disney’s tradi¬ 
tion of bringing movies to life. Last year, Pandora 
— World of Avatar opened at the Florida theme 
park. Next year, lands themed on Star Wars open at 
Disney parks in Florida and California. 

But visitors to Toy Story Land will never actu¬ 
ally lay eyes on Andy, the human boy who owns 
the toys in the “Toy Story” films. According to the 
park’s storyline, he’s just been called inside by his 
mother, leaving his toys — and you — scattered in 
the backyard. 

“As in the Toy Story films, when the humans go 
away, the toys come to life,” said Dave Minichiello, 
executive creative director of Toy Story Land. 
“We’ve tried to include most of the moments and 
characters in the Toy Story films in the new land.” 

But you will find other favorite characters 
— Sheriff Woody, Buzz Lightyear, Jessie, Slinky 
Dog, Mr. Potato Head and the Green Army Patrol 
— in the brightly colored land, along with two new 
rides: Slinky Dog Dash and Alien Swirling Saucers. 
They join the pre-existing Toy Story Mania ride, 
which has been one of the most popular attractions 
at Hollywood Studios since it debuted in 2008. Toy 
Story Mania gets a colorful new entrance in the 
new Toy Story Land. 

Once inside, guests “magically make a transi¬ 
tion,” appearing to become equal in size to a toy 
because of the scale of the attractions, said Minich¬ 
iello. In fact, he added, “you are about the size of 
the Green Army Men.” 

The movie’s Green Army Men are called the 
Green Army Patrol here. They have been updated 
to be more inclusive and diverse — including 
female characters. They also interact with guests 
throughout the park, saluting and even performing 


fun games like “Sarge Says,” inspired by the clas¬ 
sic children’s game “Simon Says.” 

In addition to the rides and characters, the 
Woody’s Lunchbox eatery offers some modern-day 
twists on classic foods. There is the three-cheese 
grilled cheese sandwich, a brisket melt, old-fash¬ 
ioned soda floats and other refreshments, which 
can be ordered from a walk-up window fashioned 
out of Andy’s vintage lunchbox and thermos. 

The park features primary colors and larger- 
than-life versions of classic toys like Rubik’s Cube, 
colorful Cootie bugs. Scrabble letters, building 
blocks and Tinkertoys. There are also benches built 
from Lincoln Logs. 

“We wanted to make this for all generations,” 
Minichiello said. “As you walk through, you’ll 
probably discover a lot of toys you played with as a 
child.” 

There’s a little bit of something for everyone, said 
Tom Vazzana, show director for Toy Story Land en¬ 
tertainment. “Buzz and Woody and Jessie ... are out 
on the avenue,” interacting with guests, stopping 
for photo opportunities and signing autographs. 

Toy Story Land is the result of a collaboration 
between the Disney Imagineers and their storytell¬ 
ing partners at Pixar Animation Studios, said Bob 
Chapek, chairman of Disney parks, experiences 
and consumer products. 

“This new land will place guests inside the 
wondrous world of Woody, Buzz and their pals,” 
Chapek said, “and invite everyone to experience 
the joy of being a toy.” 



A Green Army man interacts with guests at Toy 
Story Land. Dave Minichiello, executive creative 
director of the new land, says guests are meant to 
feel about the size of the Green Army Patrol. 



Photos by John Raoux/AP 


A statue of Sheriff Woody greets visitors at the entrance to Toy Story 
Land in Disney's Hollywood Studios in Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 



Jessie pulls on a string of giant lights tangled around Rex the 
dinosaur at Toy Story Land, which opened June 30. The premise of 
the land is that Andy, the human boy who owns the toys, just went 
inside, leaving the toys free to come to life. 



The Slinky Dog Dash coaster is one of the new ride attractions at Toy Story Land in Disney’s Hollywood Studios near Orlando. 


New app targets visitors in line 

With the opening of Toy Story Land at 
Hollywood Studies, Walt Disney World 
is also offering guests a new mobile app 
called Play Disney Parks. 

Entertainment options include inter¬ 
active themed games, Disney trivia, 
digital achievements and music play¬ 
lists. 

Scott Andress is vice president of 
Digital Guest Experience for Disney. He 
explains that the app is designed to give 
people an alternative to a “heads down” 
cellphone experience. The idea is to turn 
wait times for rides into engaging enter¬ 
tainment for families and friends. It is 
available for iOS and Android platforms. 
It is free to download and use. 

The app can be used at the four parks 
just outside Orlando and two at Disney¬ 
land Resort. 

— Freida Frisaro 
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Left: Glen Ellsworth III brings out 
a timber rattlesnake he found 
while hunting for snakes in rural 
Columbia County, Pa., on June 16. 
Ellsworth and his son were looking 
for rattlesnakes and other types of 
snakes to enter in the annual Noxen 
Rattlesnake Roundup. This rattlesnake 
was shorter than 42 inches, too short 
to keep, according to state game 
laws, so it was released. 

Below: Ellsworth shows off a timber 
rattlesnake's distinctive tail. 

Photos by Tim Tai, Philadelphia Inquirer/TNS 


Pennsylvania’s 
snake hunters 
head to the hills 

By Jason Nark 

Philly.com 

T he hunter and his son scrambled up a 

secret mountain in Columbia County, and 
far above them, a serpent knew they were 
coming. 

The snake sat coiled in a rock vein, waiting for the 
sun to warm its cold blood. It sensed every vibra¬ 
tion and tasted the hunters’ sweat with its forked 
tongue. Glen Ellsworth III, 44, and his son, Glen IV, 
19, were just about on top of the snake on a recent 
Saturday morning when it let them know it was 
there. Nature, thankfully, had balanced out a timber 
rattlesnake’s formidable fangs with a simple and 
loud warning system on its tail. 

It sounds like a cicada in high summer, except 
that this animal can kill you. 

“They’ll put a hurting on a bear,” Ellsworth III 
said while peering down into the rocks. “They’ll 
drop a bear dead.” 

Hunting timber rattlesnakes is an oddity in 
Pennsylvania because unlike, say, deer or ducks, 
few snakes are killed. Most are collected and taken 
to one of the handful of carnival-like rattlesnake 
roundups in the state. Once there, the snakes are 
measured and ogled by the public, then, ideally, 
returned to the crag where they were found, often in 
the higher, rockier regions north of the Turnpike. 

“They tend to be up high and away from people, 
which is good,” said Chris Urban, chief of the 
Pennsylvania Fish and Boat Commission’s natural 
diversity section. 

The licensed season for timber rattlesnakes and 
northern copperheads, one of Pennsylvania’s other 
venomous snakes, runs from the second Saturday in 
June until the end of July. Hunters are given special 
permits to catch multiple species of snakes for the 
roundups. 

Hunters can only collect male rattlesnakes 42 
inches or longer, and once they catch one and fill out 


the proper forms, their season is over. 
Females are protected. Figuring out a 
rattlesnake’s sex is a deterrent alone 
for the casual hunter. Once caught, 
the snake’s head is secured in a plastic 
tube and the hunter must count its 
subcaudal scales, the enlarged plates 
just before the tail. If it has 21 or more, 
it’s a male. 

Figuring out a snake’s demeanor is 
more of a guessing game. Along for 
Ellsworth’s hunt and his journey to 
the Noxen Rattlesnake Roundup in 
Wyoming county, this reporter didn’t 
see one snake try to strike out. Mostly, 
they want to get away, or sit in the 
warm grass, sometimes even slithering 
up and over a hunter’s boots. 

Still, a snake is a snake. 

“They’re like a dog,” said Tim Kro¬ 
ger, an assistant fire chief at Morris 
Fire and Ambulance in Tioga County. 
“Some are friendly as hell, and some 
are just nasty.” 

Getting bitten is always a possibility, 
and it happens more than a few times 
each year in Pennsylvania. Most hunt¬ 
ers wear protective boots, or gaiters, 
and use long snake “forks” and grips 
to keep them at a safe distance. Most 
hospitals in the northern counties 
carry an antivenom, which can cost 
thousands of dollars per vial. 

In 2015, a man died after being bit¬ 
ten by a rattlesnake at an Elk County 
campground, the first fatality in the 
state in more than two decades. One 
hunter was struck on the thumb last 
weekend. 

“You get real sick and you swell up,” 
Kreger said. “You’re not going to die 
unless you’re a weak person.” 

A rattlesnake bite victim should 
get to the hospital immediately and 
remove any jewelry from the hands be¬ 
fore they start to swell, said Dr. Bren¬ 
dan Dragann of Geisinger Wyoming 
Valley Medical Center. 

A rattler’s venom interrupts the 
coagulation process and can shut down 
nerves that control breathing and 
other organ functions, Dragann said. 
“Time is of the essence when you’ve 
been bitten.” 


Ellsworth III said smaller, younger 
snakes can often be deadher because 
they don’t regulate their venom as well. 
An older snake can “dry bite” and not 
use venom. “When people get hit by a 
smaller snake, they usually get every¬ 
thing they got,” he said. “The first time 
you disrespect a snake or forget what 
they can do, they’ll get you.” 

Morris held its 59th annual Rattle¬ 
snake Roundup recently with hunters 
turning in 26 rattlers, including a 53- 
inch “yellow” rattlesnake. Timber rat¬ 
tlers come in a variety of colors, often 
called light phase and dark phase. 
Some are nearly black, but their colors 
can include tans, greens and grays. 

Rattlesnake roundups are mgjor 
events out West, where the western 
diamondback rattlesnake is much 
more common. Those hunters often 
use gasoline fumes to drive the snakes 
from their den, and once they’re 
caught, the reptiles become snacks or 
boots, or are stuffed in a striking posi¬ 
tion, fangs forever bared. 

At one large and controversial 
roundup in Texas, thousands of pounds 
of rattlesnakes are collected in one 
weekend alone, many of the reptiles 
decapitated with a machete before a 
crowd of gawkers. 

On this Saturday morning, the snake 
rattling somewhere beneath Ellsworth 
Ill’s knee-high protective boots is bur¬ 
rowed deep. He won’t flip rocks over to 
get snakes out of their dens. This one 
caught a break, but Ellsworth III found 
more later in the day on a boulder by 
the edge of a nearby field. 

“It is what it is,” he said. “I won’t go 
digging. I won’t mess with them.” 

Once the roundup is over, Ellsworth 
III will head back to the secret loca¬ 
tions where he caught them, hike in, 
and release them on the same rock. 
Snakes don’t stray far from the den 
where they were born and are often 
helpless if they’re dumped elsewhere. 

“Even if it’s just a couple of hundred 
yards away, they’re lost puppies,” 
Urban said. “They will just wander 
until they expire.” 

Love for the rattler was hard fought 


in Pennsylvania, Urban said. Land 
owners in the state used to pour gaso¬ 
line in their dens, killing them in bulk. 
Some counties paid bounties — $2 a 
snake — which could turn weekend 
hikes into part-time jobs. The state 
began implementing strict hunting 
regulations in the early ’80s. Timber 
rattlesnakes are listed as a candidate 
to be an endangered species. Urban 
said, generally thought of as “worthy of 
great conservation.” 

“Hundreds of thousands is probably 
accurate. Not a million,” Urban said 
when asked how many timber rattlers 
there could be in the state. 

Pennsylvania is also home to a 
smaller venomous rattlesnake called 
the massasauga, which is rare and 
found in only a few western counties. 

The Noxen Rattlesnake Roundup felt 
more like an educational program at a 
local zoo, with handlers standing in a 
fenced-off pen, talking herpetology to 
the crowd. 

“Is it slimy?” a girl asked. 

Nope. 

“Is that a milk snake?” a man asked 
about a colorful specimen. 

That snake was a venomous copper¬ 
head. Big difference. 

Hunters in Pennsylvania can “take, 
kill or possess” one snake per year, but 
most are out for glory at roundups, not 
snakeskin or their sweet, white meat, 
which tastes, of course, like chicken. 

The Ellsworths’ basement in Sweet 
Valley is full of trophies and plaques 
father and son have won for biggest 
rattlesnake and most species collected 
at various roundups. Ellsworth III has 
a tattoo of a rattlesnake on one fore¬ 
arm, a tattoo of his son as a boy hold¬ 
ing a python on the other arm. 

“Oh, yeah, we’re hooked,” he said. 

After a shower, the Ellsworths ar¬ 
rived at Noxen like minor celebrities, 
smiling and shaking hands with fellow 
hunters but also eyeing up the other 
snakes slithering around the perimeter 
of the pen. Approximately 70 hunt¬ 
ers fanned the area that weekend. 
Ellsworth IV brought in 10 different 
species, winning a plaque. The elder 
Ellsworth brought in four species, 
confident his 50.5-inch light-phase 
rattlesnake had a good shot at winning 
two plaques for both days. 

He did. 

“It’s all about bragging rights, the 
epitome of a measuring contest,” he 
said. “It’s a men’s soap opera.” 
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Chris Richards 

The Washington Post 


REVIEW 


The world doesn’t need another 
soggy Drake album, but here’s 2 


T his new Drake album is way too long, and civilization 
might collapse at any moment, so we’ll make this quick. 

First, if the arrival of Drake’s big, fat “Scorpion” hints at 
anything meaningful, it might be the terminus of artist-as- 
brand. Let’s say you’re in the business of bottling Coca-Cola. You’re 
never going to change that tasty recipe — which means you need to 
change the advertising incessantly. So voila. Here’s an epic double¬ 
album, a colossal 25 tracks, an odyssey somehow even lengthier than 
Drake’s previous emo-quests. And when you pop the top? Same old 
fizz. 

We’ve memorized the ingredients by now: melody-bruised griev¬ 
ances about how rap’s leading superstar feels resented for his success 
and how he’s been done dirty by disloyal backstabbers, and how he’s 
building a legacy that only the smart people of the future will fully ap¬ 
preciate, and how the women in his life use their Instagram accounts 
to express the emptiness in their souls, and how Drake uses his Insta¬ 
gram account to lurk on them, and after sinking us 90 minutes deeper 
into our Stockholm syndrome, the album ends with our captor wist¬ 
fully singing from behind a piano about how he’s “changing from boy 
to a man.” Drake is 31 years old. 

The album’s other major selling point is that he’s also suddenly a 
dad — big news broken by rival rapper and scrupulous opposition 
researcher Pusha T. “You are hiding a son,” Push sneered back in 
May, surfacing secrets in what might go down as the most ruthless 
clapback in rap history. Drake’s reply? It appears roughly 10 min¬ 
utes into “Scorpion” and kind of out of nowhere: “I wasn’t hiding my 
kid from the world,” he explains over a Mobius-stripped Mariah 
Carey sample. “I was hiding the world from my kid.” 

So that’s new. Otherwise, Drake is content to rehash his famil¬ 
iar sorrows as he sleepwalks down the same melodic paths that 
he’s been following since 2011’s “Take Care.” The only moments 
he sounds truly engaged with the music on “Scorpion” is when he’s 
playing mockingbird — channeling 21 Savage’s sour grumbles on 
“Nonstop” or pantomiming Young Thug’s staccato chirp on “Mob 
Ties.” 

If we squint very hard, this might count as a new shade of blue 
for Drake. Hearing him do impersonations of more inventive artists 
is a specific kind of sadness that we usually see only on late-night 
television. 


Doublin 

DOW 
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The Wild Feathers 

Greetings from the Neon Frontier 
(Warner Music Nashville) 

The Nashville-based Wild Feathers say they are 
falling back on their country roots on their latest 
album, and with tight harmonies and “take these 
city blues away” lyrics, there’s some truth to that. 
They also have turned the volume back up, revert¬ 
ing to the muscular sound that made their self- 
titled debut album so promising. 

This is road music. It might make you step on the 
gas a little harder. 

Much of “Greetings from the Neon Frontier” 
lands somewhere on the Tom Petty-Eagles spec¬ 
trum, evoking rock ’n’ roll influences that have 
always been obvious with this talented band. A 
track called “Wildfire,” for example, has a “Peace¬ 
ful Easy Feeling” ring to it, and “Hold Onto Love” 
features the kind of adventurous melody and power 
chord jangle that set Petty apart. 

This is a better album than the band’s sopho¬ 



more set, “Lonely 
Is a Lifetime,” 
which didn’t quite 
capture the spirit 
of a group that 
burst on the scene 
five years ago with 
a fresh take on a 
sound others had 
pioneered. 

The band has 
put the focus back 
where it belongs: 
on harmony and 
the kind of acoustic-electric rock that gets your 
adrenalin going. Songs like “Golden Days” and 
“Big Sky” celebrate simple things like wide open 
spaces and the way things used to be. 

They’re not the first band to take on those ideas, 
but they can still make the hours on the highway 
flyby. 

— Scott Stroud/Associated Press 



Alysse GAFKJEN/Courtesy of Q Prime 


CHARLES LLOYD & 
T HE MARVELS - 



Charles Lloyd & The Marvels 
+ Lucinda Williams 

Vanished Gardens (Blue Note) 

Renowned saxophonist Charles 
Lloyd and singer-songwriter Lucinda 
Williams bring the best of their musi¬ 
cal worlds to “Vanished Gardens,” a 
dazzling blend of jazz tunes glowing like 
embers and Williams’ intricately poetic 
songs. 

Lloyd establishes a reflective mood 
right from the start on opening ballad 
“Defiant,” with Bill Frisell’s guitar and 
Greg Leisz’s pedal steel laying founda¬ 
tions for his tenor saxophone, along with 
the other two Marvels, drummer Eric 
Harland and bassist Reuben Rogers. 

Frisell and Leisz each take solo 
turns, but their playing, each from one 
channel of the stereo spectrum, often 
feels more like a duet. Near its conclu¬ 
sion, Lloyd returns front and center to 
add some more delicate melodies. The 
track’s nearly nine minutes coast by so 
brilliantly, in just another five, ideas to 
solve half your problems surely would 
have sprung from it. 

Williams makes her entrance on 
track two, “Dust,” and while the reflec¬ 
tions remain inspired, Lloyd’s sax is 
anguished and darkness is hovering: 
“You couldn’t cry if you wanted to / 

Even your thoughts are dust.” Williams 
appears on five tracks, including three 
reinterpretations of tunes from her solo 
albums, one new song, and a cover of 
Jimi Hendrix’s “Angel.” 

“We’ve Come Too Far to Turn 
Around,” the new tune, has a gospel 
mood of people demonstrating resil¬ 
ience while facing a long series of mini 
apocalypses. On “Unsuffer Me,” Wil¬ 
liams’ aching call of “My joy is dead /1 
long for bliss” is answered by the band 
in a hypnotic, bluesy jam. 

Among the instrumentals, Lloyd plays 
the alto flute on the groovy “Blues for 
Langston and LaRue,” while Thelonious 
Monk’s meditative “Monk’s Mood” is a 
captivating duet by Lloyd and Frisell. 

In its entirety, “Vanished Gardens” is 
a dynamic ensemble’s testament to cre¬ 
ativity, musicianship and independence. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 



Florence + the Machine 

High as Hope (Republic Records) 

Florence Welch doesn’t wait to speak 
her truth on the new Florence -F the 
Machine album, “High as Hope.” 

“The show was ending and I had 
started to crack,” she sings to open the 
album with “June.” “Woke up in Chi¬ 
cago and the sky turned black... I’m so 
high I can see an angel.” 

She follows that with an even more 
direct admission. “At 17,1 started to 
starve myself,” she reveals in the first 
single, “Hunger.” “I thought that love 
was a kind of emptiness.” 

They are startling admissions from 
one of rock’s strongest women — that 
she struggled with an eating disorder 
and with drinking too much to deal 
with her sudden stardom following the 
band’s 2009 debut, “Lungs,” and the hits 
“Dog Days Are Over” and “You’ve Got 
the Love.” 

But the effect of the revelations is 
even more powerful. By making “Hun¬ 
ger” a catchy, universal anthem — “We 
all have a hunger,” she chants — Welch 
doesn’t just show that it’s a struggle that 
can be overcome, but that everyone has 
their own struggles. 

Throughout “High as Hope,” Flor¬ 
ence -F the Machine quietly gather 
strength as they move forward, with the 
help of Emile Haynie, who co-produced 
the album with Welch. They strip away 
extraneous flourishes and simply focus 
on delivering honest messages and 
musical beauty, reaching a stunning 
summit with the final three songs. In 
“100 Years,” Welch describes protests 
in steadfast, resolute terms. (“Try and 
fill us with your hate and we will shine 
a light and the days will become endless 
and never and never turn to night,” she 
promises.) 

In “The End of Love,” she creates a 
choir of Florences to capture the beauty 
that exists even in the end of a relation¬ 
ship. By pairing that with “No Choir,” 
a gorgeous, stripped-down celebration 
of “two people sitting doing nothing,” 
it becomes clear she has learned that 
being content can be beautiful, and that 
we should all have high hopes for that. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 



Goriliaz 

The Now Now (Warner Bros.) 

Is there really another Goriliaz album 
out? We were actually still trying to di¬ 
gest last year’s overstuffed “Humanz.” 
And shouldn’t we be wary of a new 
release so close to that 26-song project? 

After spending time with “The Now 
Now,” the answer is yes — yes, indeed. 
The 11-track collection includes some of 
Gorillaz’s funkiest riffs and also some of 
the weakest tunes in the band’s catalog. 

“The Now Now” has basically two 
speeds — up-tempo, synth-washed 
EDM and maudlin, half-thought-out 
ballads. The band’s signature approach 
— dizzying levels of collaboration with 
cool guests — isn’t present here. Other 
than George Benson, Jamie Principle 
and Snoop Dogg, the Rolodex is thin. 

That thinness isn’t apparent with the 
album opener, “Humility,” a blissed- 
out summer jam enlivened by Benson’s 
funky guitar work. Snoop Dogg also 
returns to Goriliaz for a terrifically 
slinky portrait of “Hollywood.” And on 
the high-tempo “Sorcererz,” lead singer 
Damon Albarn’s vocal effects make him 
sound like an old blues legend. Another 
standout is the mostly instrumental 
“Lake Zurich,” a disco throwback with 
some of the best cowbell ever recorded 
in this century. Seriously. 

But it’s not clear what the poor state 
of Idaho did to deserve “Idaho,” a tur¬ 
gid, overwrought mess. “Kansas” seems 
like it was written in 10 minutes while 
absentmindedly waiting for a bus, and 
“Fire Flies” manages to be both clumsy 
and bland. “One Percent” is virtually 
unlistenable, while “Magic City” is 
lazy and reveals the limits of Albarn’s 
natural voice. 

Goriliaz manage to right this sinking 
ship by the last song, “Souk Eye,” which 
melds a good beat and interesting sonic 
textures with smoky vocals. Nice, but 
it’s too late for a messy album. (Albarn 
seems to concede this notion, singing at 
one point, “Everything that follows. I’m 
not responsible for.”) 

“The Now Now” will test even die¬ 
hard fans and reveal that the endless 
gimmickry from the so-called world’s 
first virtual band can eventually grate. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 



John Coltrane 

Both Directions at Once: The Lost Album 
(Impulse! Records/Verve Label Group) 

It’s a rare pleasure to hear this “lost” 
John Coltrane album for the first time. 
The component sounds of his classic 
quartet are so familiar that it’s like 
hearing from an old friend — but the 
songs and solos are truly new. The origi¬ 
nal high-quality tape recording, fruit of 
a glorious one-day session at Rudy Van 
Gelder’s famed New Jersey studio, was 
in the hands of the family of Coltrane’s 
ex-wife Naima, and the well-produced 
album released 55 years later captures 
the quartet in its prime. 

“Both Directions at Once: The Lost 
Album” is not a bootleg, a rehearsal or a 
throwaway album of second-rate work. 

It might lack the mqjesty of “A Love 
Supreme” or the commercial appeal of 
“My Favorite Things,” but it does not 
fall far short of those masterpieces. 

It’s not just Coltrane, of course, but the 
distinctive blend of McCoy Tyner’s 
piano, Elvin Jones’ drums and Jimmy 
Garrison’s bass that makes this release 
so vital. The band fits together per¬ 
fectly; there isn’t a moment of discord 
or misunderstanding. 

Coltrane’s work on tenor and soprano 
sax is astonishing. The solos soar, yet he 
never seems to be straining. The songs 
build in familiar ways, but he manages 
to surprise. The sound is so assured and 
diverse that it’s hard to believe it was 
performed in an afternoon before the 
quartet rushed off to Birdland across 
the Hudson River in Manhattan for sev¬ 
eral live sets. Coltrane, who died of can¬ 
cer in 1967 at age 40, was back in the 
studio the next day, recording another 
album in an entirely different vein. He 
was bursting with ideas, and confident 
in his ability to make them work. 

There are a few hints of the free jazz 
to come, but Coltrane is working within 
traditional structures. The album 
features two original untitled songs 
that have never been heard before, with 
Coltrane on soprano, along with the first 
recording of “Nature Boy,” a version of 
“Impressions,” and other treats. The 
deluxe version comes with a second disc 
adding more tunes to the mix. 

— Gregory Katz 
Associated Press 
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By Bethanne Patrick 
Special to The Washington Post 

> f course you want a thriller for your beach 
bag. Anyone who says they’re rereading “War 
and Peace” again this summer is either lying 
or unaware of the pure pleasure of letting the 
mind relax along with the body. Sometimes you want 
to let go, toes sinking into the sand, brain disengaging 
from stress. 

The six books here offer something for everyone 
— psychological suspense, spy-action, a cozy mys¬ 
tery and more. And if you get the whole stack, you’ll 
be ready to pass one along to that friend who’s fallen 
asleep beneath her Tolstoy tome. 

“The Perfect Mother” by 
I Aimee Molloy explores every 
mother’s nightmare: You leave 
your child with a baby-sitter, and 
he is taken from his crib. The May 
Mothers is a group of women in 
Brooklyn who have bonded over 
new parenthood and just want a 
night out to complain and laugh. 
But when Winnie’s son, Midas, 
disappears, 
the sickly 
I summer heat 
becomes a 

metaphor for fear and suspicion. 

The moms (and a dad) may feel 
close, but each harbors a secret. 

Will one of those secrets turn out 
to be murderous? “The Perfect 
Mother” is a fresh addition to the 
psycho-thriller shelf. 

“The House Swap” by Rebecca 
Fleet has a bit of misdirection that 
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turns into a twist at the end, but that’s not the main plea¬ 
sure of this delightful work of domestic noir. Instead, it’s 
the business leading up to that twist that will have your 
skin crawling — a one-time addict husband, a creepy 
stalker neighbor, an ended affair. Carohne and Fran¬ 
cis leave their life in Leeds, England, for a week in a 
gentrifying London suburb, but when they discover they 
can’t leave that life behind, each of them believes it’s for 
a different reason. They’re both wrong. Fatally, or... ? 

“Codename Villanelle” by Luke 
Jennings is the basis for the BBC 
America series “Killing Eve,” in 
which a beautiful Russian psy¬ 
chopath secret agent known as 
Villanelle runs astray of a beauti¬ 
ful American MI6 agent named 
Eve Polastri. Anyone who has 
watched the TV show can tell you 
it’s bloody but also bloody marvel¬ 
ous, a grand female change from 
spy-chase standards like James 
Bond or Kingsman. Jennings pro¬ 
vides irony, pathos and plenty of surprises along with 
deep-insider details about Russian prisons, French 

fashion and British intelligence. _ 

If you want to bring one book that 
you can read with your spouse, 
this is it. 

“Summerland” by Hannu 
R^aniemi is science fiction, but 
it’s also a thriller. Here the author 
has created an alternative version 
of 1938, one of the most fraught 
years in world history. The British 
Empire and the Soviets struggle 
for control of Summerland, a place 
where the dead live on — and 







where control is a slippery quantity. A woman named 
Rachel White seamlessly operates on both sides of the 
divide in this smart and compelling tale. Rqjaniemi, 
who holds a Ph.D. in string theory, here seamlessly 
combines steampunk with spycraft. 

I “Auntie Poldi and the Sicilian 
Lions” by Mario Giordano follows 
a woman from Munich back to her 
husband’s family village, Torre 
Archirafi, in Sicily. Auntie Poldi is 
60 and wants to retire, but this is no 
sweet return: Isolde “Poldi” Ober- 
reiter intends to drink herself to 
death, and sooner rather than later. 
Despite her malaise, Poldi is tugged 
back toward life by, yes, a murder. 
The handsome police detective 
I investigating doesn’t hurt, either. 
Giordano keeps the tension in check with an anonymous 
narrator whose affection for his eccentric relation can’t 
be disguised. 

“The Woman in the Water” by Charles Finch is billed 
as a prequel, but you need not have read the previous 
books in this series to get pulled into this dehghtful tale. 
The book takes us back to 1850, when Detective Charles 
Lenox is 23. After 11 Lenox novels. 

Finch must have been as curious 
about his well-born investigator’s 
start in the police force as readers 
are, and his typically elegant prose 
and research do not disappoint. Un¬ 
like some other Victorian mystery 
series, this one hews less to period 
details and more to character de¬ 
velopment as Lenox unravels the 
mystery of the murder of a woman 
found in a trunk on an island along 
the Thames. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Journey’s End”: The film adaptation of the 1928 
stage production by R.C. Sherriff succeeds where 
films like “Dunkirk” and “Darkest Hour” failed. 
Unlike those productions that looked at the mechan¬ 
ics of war, “Journey’s End” distills the wages of war 
into its purest form. M^or conflicts aren’t about big 
decisions and massive troop movements; they’re 
about the people who face hfe-and-death situa¬ 
tions. There’s no keeping the war at arm’s length as 
“Journey’s End” draws the viewer into the trenches 
where fear and bravery are as thick as the ominous 
specter of death. It’s not enough to be a passive 
observer. The film demands we take a stand among 
the troops. There are times that the events unfold in 
such a manner that “Journey’s End” feels less like a 
Aimed version of a stage production and more like 
a documentary. That’s because director Saul Dibb 
gets such compelling performances from his players. 
Movies like “Dunkirk” and “Darkest Hour” turned 
to broader elements to tell their stories. “Journey’s 
End” proves the best way to tell the massive story 
of war is to present it through the everyday players 
who stare into the face of death, strengthened only 
by their personal resolve. This approach makes for a 
war story that finds strength in each person’s story. 



Universal Pictures/AP 

From left: John Cena, Geraldine Viswanathan and 
Miles Robbins star in the comedy “Blockers.” It’s 
now available on DVD. 

“Blockers”: Novice director Kay Cannon (writer 
of the “Pitch Perfect” series) shows a comfort with 
handling this two-generational comedy about a wild 
prom night. Cannon’s lack of experience shows as 
the movie is uneven, but when it finds its footing of 
having the adults be the idiots in the story, it pro¬ 
vides some fun moments. John Cena, Leslie Mann 
and Ike Barinholtz play three parents who will do 
anything to stop their daughters who have made a 
pact to have sex on prom night. Mann’s a little too 
passive and Barinholtz too manic, but Cena delivers 
a surprisingly funny performance that’s just right. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Sunset”: Guests at a party struggle with the 
decision to evacuate or stay after a nuclear incident. 

“The Female Brain”: Neuroscientist studies 
couples dealing with issues in their relationship. 

“The Cured”: Survivors in a world of zombielike 
cannibals must adjust when a cure is Anally found. 

“Delicious: Series 2”: Dawn French stars in the 
drama about food, love and infidelity in Cornwall. 

“New Girl: The Final Season”: Set includes last 
episodes of the Fox comedy series. 

“Beirut”: CIA operatives send a former Ameri¬ 
can diplomat on a mission to save a friend. 

“Another WolfCop”: Police officer who was 
turned into werewolf must save the town again. 

“Finding Your Feet”: Newly single middle-aged 
woman gets a new lease on life. 

“7 Days in Entebbe”: Israeli Defense Force must 
succeed in their rescue of dozens of hostages being 
held by terrorists. Rosamund Pike stars. 

“Frontline: Trump’s Takeover”: The PBS news 
program looks at the president’s unorthodox gov¬ 
erning style. 

“Borg vs. McEnroe”: Shia LaBeouf stars in the 
film about the 1980 Wimbledon men’s finals match 
between John McEnroe and Bjorn Borg. 

“Striking Out: Series 2”: Successful Dublin law¬ 
yer abandons her wedding plans and job to start an 
unconventional private practice. 

“Rwanda: The Royal Tour”: One-hour docu¬ 
mentary hosted by Peter Greenberg explores the 
country known as the “land of a thousand hills.” 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Blueprint Productions/TNS 

Hugh Grant stars in the Amazon Prime series “A Very English Scandal.” It’s adapted from the book by John Preston. 


By Robert Lloyd 

Los Angeles Times 

I n “A Very English Scandal,” 
streaming on Amazon Prime, 
screenwriter Russell T. Davies 
and director Stephen Frears 
tell the story of the British politician 
Jeremy Thorpe and Norman Josiffe 
(later Scott), the former lover he 
allegedly tried to have killed. 

Beyond the drama, and, just as 
often, the comedy, inherent in this 
story and the characters who inhabit 
it, what interests Davies (the creator 
of “Queer as Folk” before he went on 
to remake “Doctor Who”) and Frears 
is the place the story holds in the legal 
and social history of homosexuality in 
Britain, a country where until 1967, 
same-sex sex could land you in prison. 

Thorpe, played by Hugh Grant (who 
has also starred in Frears’ “Florence 
Foster Jenkins”), and Scott, played by 
Ben Whishaw, met in 1961. Norman 
was working as a groom at a country 
house where Thorpe was spending a 
weekend. (Whishaw, when we first see 
him, shirtless against a backdrop of 
hay, does look remarkably teen-aged.) 

Thorpe gave the stable boy his card, 
who looked him up in London, arriving 
with a suitcase and a small dog. (He 
has been, he confides, in a psychiatric 
institution; pills are duly taken.) 

An affair began and ended. 

Norman, who possessed 
incriminating letters, began to seem 
like a threat to Thorpe, who had 


become the leader of the Liberal 
Party. He began to talk about having 
Norman killed: It would be “no 
worse than shooting a sick dog,” he 
infamously suggested. (Dogs form a 
sort of thread through the story.) 

With its kicky title fonts and jaunty 
score, “A Very English Scandal,” 
adapted from John Preston’s book 
of that name, takes a relatively light 
tack on the material, from which it 
occasionally descends into a darker 
place. (Stephen Soderbegh’s Liberace 
film “Behind the Candelabra” and 
Gus Van Zant’s fact-inspired murder 
movie “To Die For” make useful 
points of comparison.) 

It bursts out of the gate with an 
animated, half-coded conversation 
between Thorpe and fellow member 
of Parliament Peter Bessell (Alex 
Jennings) and continues to move fast; 
though nearly 20 years pass from 
when Jeremy met Norman to the trial 
that was their last point of contact, it 
feels more compact than that, a sprint 
from start to finish. 

Grant, who has been displaying a 
lack of vanity in his recent choices, 
does not attempt to look dapper or 
sway us with his patented half-shy 
smile. Indeed, at 57, he is perhaps a 
little worn-in for the part — Thorpe 
was in his early 30s when he met 
Scott and 50 when the case went 
to trial — but he is very good, 
marshaling his charm against other 
characters while letting the viewer 
feel the limits of that charm. 


Whishaw keeps you guessing as 
to Scott’s motives and state of mind 

— because the character imperfectly 
understands them, one would say 

— in a way that feels genuine; he 
earns your sympathy even when 
you’re not quite sure he deserves it. 
And the filmmakers are quite clearly 
on his side; even Thorpe’s friends and 
lawyer say nice things about him. 

The character represents a first 
step into a freer future: “I was rude, 

I was vile, I was queer, I was myself,” 
he reflects on his testimony at the 
series’ climactic trial. (“All the 
history books get written with men 
like me missing, so, yes, I will talk, I 
will be heard and I will be seen,” the 
character tells the court, in as much 
as a speech as anyone makes here). 

If he is not always the best 
shepherd of his well-being, and liable 
to overstep himself, he is also the 
story’s more genuinely aggrieved 
party. Norman gets an upward arc 

— he grows more solid with time 

— whereas Thorpe is concerned 
mainly with himself and his party as 
an extension of himself He’s ready to 
cut people loose when they no longer 
protect or serve or amuse him. 

Real life does not always lend 
itself to dramatic adaptation, but 
Davies and Frears manage to make 
of it something both thoughtful and 
antic, historical but only in the brief 
asides a history lesson. They All up 
the corners of the story with a roster 
of British eccentrics fit for an old 
Ealing Studios comedy — bumbling 
conspirators, a lord with a house full 
of badgers (David Bamber), Thorpe’s 
monocle-wearing mother (Patricia 
Hodge) and sometime jailbird lawyer 
(Adrian Scarborough) and a famously 
prejudicial judge (Paul Freeman, the 
villain in “Raiders of the Lost Ark”) 

— who, paradoxically, make “A Very 
English Scandal” seem more lifelike 
than not. 


Grant, who has been displaying a lack of vanity in his 
recent choices, does not attempt to look dapper or sway 
us with his patented half-shy smile. Indeed, at 57, he 
is perhaps a little worn-in for the part... but he is very 
good, marshaling his charm against other characters 
while letting the viewer feel the limits of that charm. 
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Don't neglect your neck during training 



Incorporating neck muscle-strengthening exercises into your routine is a great way to 
combat pain and improve strength and flexibility. 


By Wina Sturgeon 

Adventure Sports Weekly 

P layers in the NFL know how im¬ 
portant it is to have a strong neck. 
So do college football players. But 
most recreational athletes don’t 
know about training their neck. However, 
new and recent studies show that strong 
neck muscles can decrease the severity of 
a concussion, or even prevent a concussion 
from occurring at all. 

Chris Nowinski, a former football 
player, is the co-founder and executive 
director of the Concussion Legacy Foun¬ 
dation. He explains why strengthening the 
neck is so important. 

“A concussion is caused by head move¬ 
ment,” Nowinski says. “If there’s no ten¬ 
sion in your neck (if your neck is weak), 
all the energy of the impact goes directly 
into your 15-pound head.” He goes on to 
say that if you have a strong neck, a fall 
or collision will “ ... impact your entire 
body mass rather than just your head. So 
it distributes the energy (of the collision) 
throughout your body, and your head will 
not move as fast. If your head doesn’t 
move as fast, then theoretically less force 
is transferred to your brain, reducing the 
severity of a concussion or preventing it 
entirely.” 

The way to strengthen your neck is with 
gentle resistance over all ranges of motion 
— front, back and each side of the head. 

If you have a trainer or a workout part¬ 
ner, it’s much easier. Get down on your 
hands and knees and have your trainer or 
workout buddy push down on your head 
as you try to lift it. That works the back 
of your neck. Next, turn onto your back. 


Have your partner gently push down on 
your head as you try to lift it. This works 
the front of the neck. Remember that the 
amount of force applied to the neck should 
always be gentle. There should never be 
pain, or even discomfort in the neck when 
training it. Have each effort last two sec¬ 
onds, and do 10 reps. 

If you’re new to conditioning this part 
of your body, start slowly. Let the weight 
of your head 
do the work by 
allowing it to 
fall forward for 
five seconds, or 
sitting with your 
back and shoul¬ 
ders against a 
straight-backed 
chair and tilting 
your head back 
for five seconds, 
then hanging 
it first to one 
side and then 
the other for 
five seconds on 
each side. The 
muscles of the 
neck are small, 
but it’s essential 
to work them all 
in every range of 
motion. 

There are ba¬ 
sically two types 
of neck muscles — those that support 
the head and those that move it. As you 
strengthen all of these muscles, you might 
be surprised to notice that headaches as 
well as pains in the upper back dimin¬ 


ish or disappear. Stronger neck muscles 
make it easier to support the average head 
weight. 

Serious athletes might consider pur¬ 
chasing a neck harness, which is adjusted 
to fit around the head and support a 
weight plate. One good exercise using a 
neck harness is to tuck the chin against 
the chest while standing, then lift the head 
erect, raising the weight plate as you do. 
Repeat on each side of the head. Start with 
five reps, and gradually work up to 10. 

The site Spine-Health.com recommends 
an exercise called the “Prone Cobra.” To 


do it, lie face down, placing the forehead 
on a rolled-up towel for comfort. Put arms 
at your sides, palms down on the floor. 
Pinch the shoulder blades together and lift 
hands off the floor. Gently lift the forehead 
about an inch off the towel, keeping the 
eyes looking straight at the floor (do not 
tip the head back and look forward). Hold 
the position for 10 seconds, and do 10 reps. 

Make neck training a part of your work¬ 
out, doing exercises two or three times a 
week. As an athlete or active person, there 
will come a day when you thank yourself 
for it. 


p A concussion 
I is caused 
I by head 
M movement. 

I If there’s no 
I tension in your 
I neck (if your 
I neck is weak), 

} aii the energy 
goes directiy 
I into your 15- 
Fj pound head. ^ 

Chris Nowinski 

co-founder and 
executive director, 
Concussion Legacy 
Foundation 


From injuries to dehydration, tips for surviving calamity on the trail 



the end of each muscle. If you injure your 
ankle, take some ibuprofen and activate 
the instant ice packs. Use a roll of gauze to 
hold the ice packs in place. 

Here’s an admonishment: Don’t 
diagnose an injured ankle yourself and 
hope it will get better if you let it “heal” 
overnight. If there is pain, swelling or 
discoloration, go to the ER as soon as pos¬ 
sible. If you’re alone on the trail and pain 
increases on the ankle as you walk, then 
shout and use the whistle to try and get 
help. Your ankle might be broken; putting 
weight on it will only make things worse. 

Bring your phone, even if there is no 
cell coverage. Sometimes, even 
if you can’t make a call, you 
can send a text to summon 
emergency help. 


By Wina Sturgeon 

Adventure Sports Weekly 

I t was supposed to be a simple day 
hike in the wilderness — there and 
back to the parking lot in a few hours. 
But maybe you were unfamiliar with 
the trail and you ended up getting lost. 
Maybe your foot slipped on a rock and you 
got a sprained or broken ankle. Things 
can go wrong, especially in the wild. 

When it comes to survival in the 
wilderness, the Scouts have it right: Be 
prepared. 

Preparation begins with deciding where 
to spend the day. First, consider the real¬ 
ity of your fitness. Have you been active 
over the past few months? Have you been 
working out on a regular schedule? If the 
answer is ‘no’ to both questions, then be 
sure to stay fairly close to civilization. 

If you haven’t already completed 
a few grueling hikes this summer, 
start small. Don’t choose a 12-mile 
trek. Go for 4 miles — 2 miles up 
and 2 back down. When it’s done, 
you should feel like you could do 
a lot more. You don’t want to be in 
pain when you’re only half way back 
from the journey. 

As soon as you schedule the time 
and place where you’re going to 
walk, notify two reliable people of 
your planned route and the approxi¬ 
mate time of your return. (Note: reli¬ 
able. Folks who will try to get in touch 
with you or call for help if you’re more 
than three hours late.) 

Next, think about what you should put in 
your backpack. Stop at an outdoor store to 
stock up. Among the essentials: a whistle. 


a Mylar survival blanket, several instant 
ice packs, fresh lip balm and sunscreen 
(not the old stuff from last year), a small 
bottle of ibuprofen, a good first-aid kit 
equipped with rolls of gauze and ban¬ 
dages. 

Do the research to learn if water is 
available on the trail if you expect your 
excursion to last more than four hours. If 
there’s no safe water supply, remember 
that a gallon of water weighs more than 
eight pounds. Load up on liquid the night 
before and also on the morning of your 
excursion so you start out 
hydrated. One way to make 
sure the cap stays tight 
on a gallon jug of water 
is to cover the cap and 
neck of the jug with a 


baggie, and tighten a rubber band around 
it. That way, even if the cap comes off, 
your water supply won’t spill. 

Unless you have experience purifying 
lake or stream water, don’t plan on learn¬ 
ing how to do it while you’re on the trail, 
even if you already purchased terrific 
water purifying stuff 
Be aware that one of the most com¬ 
mon injuries during a wilderness hike 
is a sprained or strained ankle. With a 
sprain, one or more ligaments (tissues that 
connect two bones together) have been in¬ 
jured. A strain is an injury to a muscle 
or to one or more of the tendons at 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 


A little help 

How can your child assist in the kitchen? An age-by-age guide 


By Casey Seidenberg 
Special to The Washington Post 

I often wonder which family memories 
will stick in my children’s minds as they 
grow up and craft lives of their own. Will 
it be the forced family hikes and the loud 
and competitive game nights? Or will it be the 
smaller, less structured times together hanging 
out on the couch watching a baseball game or 
laughing over a big pancake breakfast? 

I vividly remember cooking with my mother 
and grandmother, and these memories are all 
exceedingly fond. Perhaps this is where my love 
of food began? Because my daughter is often 
looking for attention at the dinner hour, I make it 
a point to designate her my official helper. Hope¬ 
fully, her memories will be equally as fond. 

It won’t be productive for me to hand her 
a fake task with a pretend tool; at 7 she is too 
savvy for that. She wants to use the same tools I 
use and cook the actual foods we will eat. I can’t 
ask her to safely dice an onion and saute it over 
high heat, but there are loads of cooking tasks a 
child can undertake. Here is my guide for get¬ 
ting your kids into the kitchen. 



Younger than 2 

At this age, it is all about expo¬ 
sure. Let them watch you from a 
safe spot such as a high chair, a 
playpen or a blanket on the kitchen 
fioor away from hot pans and spills. 
Give them unbreakable kitchen 
tools such as wooden spoons and 
plastic measuring cups. If they are 
stable standing on a stool, they can 
rinse produce and “wash” plastic 
containers under cold water. 

Ages 2 to 3 

Before cooking, always ask your 
child to wash her hands; this is an 
important habit to teach. Expect 
mess. Little children are completely 
unconcerned about the state of the 
kitchen fioor, and their coordination 
might propel ingredients toward 
undesirable locations. 

Age-appropriate tasks: 

• Wash produce 

• Tear leafy greens 

• Spin lettuce 

• Break broccoli and cauliflower 
into pieces 

• Rinse and drain beans 

• Brush vegetables with oil using 
a pastry brush 

• Knead dough 

• Shake liquids such as salad 
dressing in a sealed container 

• Spread butter or cream cheese 
onto bread or a bagel with a dull 
knife. 

• Whisk, with your help 

• Crack an egg, with your help 

• Mix and pour ingredients, with 
your help 

• Carry ingredients 

• Wipe counters 

• Throw things in the trash (sur¬ 
prisingly fun at this age) 

Recipe ideas: 

Baked goods tend to be fun as 
every kid enjoys a cupcake or 
cookie at the end of their hard work. 
But you can also give children this 
age fake tasks, as they probably 
won’t notice and will learn just as 
much measuring, pouring and stir¬ 
ring items such as beans, oatmeal 
or flour. 


Ages 4 to 6 

They can begin to use real cook¬ 
ing tools, although they should still 
stay away from a hot stove or oven. 

Age-appropriate tasks: 

• Stir mixed ingredients 

• Peel oranges, grapefruits and 
hard-boiled eggs 

• Juice lemons and limes 

• Mash bananas, beans or cooled 
boiled potatoes 

• Use child-safe scissors to cut 
herbs and scallions 

• Empty a bowl using a spatula 

• Decorate with a pastry bag 

• Grease a baking pan 

• Measure ingredients, with as¬ 
sistance 

• Use a mixer, with assistance 

• Turn the blender on and off, 
with you nearby 

• Set the table 

• Fill the dishwasher with soap 
and push start 

• Turn on a kitchen timer 

Early knife skills: use a dull knife 

to cut soft items such as bananas. 
Begin by explaining the rules such 
as grown-ups retrieve and carry the 
knives, kids use a dull knife to chop 
only the items you tell them are 
safe, and only with you nearby. 

Recipe ideas: 

Baked treats are easy and ap¬ 
pealing for beginner cooks, but if 
you want to avoid an overload of 
sugar, make dips such as hummus, 
guacamole or tzatziki. Other ideas 
include granola and yogurt parfaits 
with fruit and nut toppings, salads, 
dressings and mashed potatoes. 

Ages 7 to 9 

Is your child calm and respon¬ 
sible, or still fairly impulsive and 
distractible? Your assessment will 
determine which of these tasks you 
believe he can safely perform. 

Age-appropriate tasks: 

• Form patties 

• Open a can with a manual can 
opener 

• Grate cheese with a box grater 

• Peel produce with a hand peeler 

• Zest a lemon 

• Place food onto skewers 


• Serve soup into bowls with a 
ladle, with stove off 

• Steam vegetables 

• Roast vegetables on a cookie 
sheet 

• Fill and use a blender, with you 
nearby 

• Plate dinner 

• Put away groceries 

• Load and unload the dishwasher 

• Continued knife skills, using a 
sharper knife and a variety of foods 

Introduce the stove. Begin with 
recipes such as oatmeal or scram¬ 
bled eggs that do not require a pot of 
boiling water or sizzling oil. Teach 
your children to roll up their sleeves 
and pull back their hair so neither 
gets near the fire. Ask children to 
stand back when they are not work¬ 
ing, to clear the stove of dish towels, 
spoons and other items before turn¬ 
ing it on, and to rest things far away 
from the burners. Require them 
to use potholders; perhaps buy one 
their size. 

Recipe ideas: 

Kids this age can usually read, so 
work with simply written recipes. 

• Smoothies 

• Baked goods 

• Scrambled eggs 

• Oatmeal 

• Steamed vegetables 

• Roasted vegetables 

• Poached chicken 

• Soups 

• Sauces 

• Pasta such as lasagna or mac 
and cheese 

Ages 9 to 12 

Children at this stage can make 
an entire meal from recipe selection 
to serving. Stay nearby until your 
child has exhibited competence and 
an understanding of kitchen safety. 

• Teach them how to make a gro¬ 
cery list from recipes. 

• Review oven and stove safety. 

• Practice knife skills such as how 
to chop, dice and mince. 

• Teach about food safety such 
as how chicken and eggs can cause 
salmonella, and how to store fruits, 
vegetables and cooked foods for 
safetv and loneevitv. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinah 4 



Recklessly hurtling 
toward indigestion 

T he vacation was over. After a week of roasting 
in the Carolina sun and indulging shamelessly 
in happy hour beverages and nightly feasts, we 
packed our sand-sprinkled suitcases, a glutton¬ 
ous stockpile of leftover food, and our elephant-skinned 
bodies into our minivan for the brutal 12-hour drive back 
to Rhode Island. As I zoned out, munching cleansing 
carrots from a baggie and half-listening to the humorous 
prattle of my college-aged kids, I had no idea that I would 
soon become a common criminal. 

Our minivan — a 2005 Toyota Sienna with 224,000 
miles and a perpetual sour odor — had been our faithful 
family servant through six military moves. But she was 
on her last leg, or wheel, as it were. Soon after her last 
inspection, her dashboard lights lit up like a Christmas 
tree, warning us to “check engine” and other various 
alerts that we summarily ignored. The rear passenger 
door handle was missing, there was a long crack in the 
sun-baked-baby-poop-brown vinyl dashboard, the alloy 
wheels were corroded, the headlights were yellowed and 
hazy, and there were remnants of duct tape around the 
windshield from the time we tried to fix the leaky roof. 

But despite it all, our old minivan was faithfully carry¬ 
ing us home as she always had. 

Along a mind-numbing stretch of rural Route 13 on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, our minivan was mingling in a 
small herd of post-vacation traffic making its way north, 
when suddenly, I saw a police car in a broken-down diner 
parking lot on the side of the road. 

I inhaled a tiny gasp, tapped the brake, and thought, 
“Uh oh, am I speeding?” Then my stomach did a sicken¬ 
ing somersault when I saw red flashing lights behind me. 

I stopped carefully on the side of the road. The kids were 
alarmed, but excited about the social media value that 
this unfortunate event presented. Just as Lilly snapped 
a selfie, a police officer and his uniformed trainee ap¬ 
proached the driver’s side window. 

“Ma’am, you’re being pulled over for going 70 in a 45 
mile-per-hour zone,” the officer said in a Southern drawl 
as I fumbled for my documentation. 

After an initial feeling of pride that our old minivan 
could actually still reach 70 mph, I thought, “Forty-five 
zone? Wait, wasn’t it 55 or 65? I didn’t notice speed limit 
signs, but then again, I wasn’t looking. Surely this guy 
will let me off with a warning when he sees that I have a 
squeaky-clean record.” 

I handed over my license, registration and military ID 
in hopes that he would appreciate my respect for service. 
While my innards cartwheeled over my spleen, the of¬ 
ficer and trainee retreated to their vehicle, returning with 
a clipboard 10 minutes later. 

“Ma’am, you are summoned to appear in district court 
on August 28 on the charge of reckless speeding,” he said, 
leaning into my window to hand me a pen. “Sign here.” 

My stomach dropped onto the floormat. “What?!” I 
screamed in my head. “I have to appear in court? But I’m 
a good citizen! I was eating a carrot, for criminy’s sake!” 

The officer peered through his Oakleys into my pan¬ 
icked eyes. Speaking low, perhaps so his trainee would 
not think less of him, he admitted that the judge would 
reduce it to a lesser traffic ticket if I simply showed up for 
court. I scribbled my signature, and muttered a dopey, 
“Thank you. Officer,” and pulled back onto the road with 
my intestines twisted in a tangled knot. 

For the remaining 10 hours, I carefully drove under the 
posted speed limits, as other cars whizzed by me, obvi¬ 
ously annoyed that I was holding up traffic. As I plodded 
along, I struggled with the nauseating fact that I, a 23- 
year military spouse with a spotless record, was accused 
of being reckless by the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Accepting my imperfect status, I discarded the bag 
of wholesome carrots and called out to the dozing kids, 
“Hey could one of you dig around and find that four- 
pound bag of leftover M&Ms?” 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandDotatoesoflife@aooalemail.com 
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ACROSS 

I Played for a fool 
5 Total mess 

II Big piece of cake 
15 Buzzed 

19 “It’s all good” 

21 Guido_, painter of 

the “Crucifixion of 
St. Peter” 

22 “Do I_!” 

23 Trying to show no 

signs of life 

24 Show out? 

26 Metaphorical time 

in hell 

27 Future exec, maybe 

28 Began a PC session 

29 Seminary study: 

Abbr. 

30 One who “went 

a-courtin’,” in a 
children’s song 

32 Hurried along 

33 Asian berry marketed 

as a “superfood” 

36 “Darth Vader is 
Luke’s father,” e.g. 

38 Kind of yoga 

39 Lily Potter’s maiden 

name in the Harry 
Potter books 

41 Fair 

42 Attention getters 

44 Longtime CBS police 
procedural 
48 Voodoo, e.g. 

50 Quite a bash, in slang 


DRIVING AROUND 

BY SAM TRABUCCO / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



52 Partner of shock 

53 Wrecks, as chances 
55 Relating to gaps 
59 Norm: Abbr. 

62 Burrow 

63 Bit of office greenery 
65 Dead-end sign 

67 Kind of state 

68 Was forced to turn 

down an invitation 

69 Big character? 

71 Take as a bride 

72 News commentator 

Navarro 

73 Ball of yam and 

74 Confession inducers 

77 “Jeez, you should 

keep that private” 

78 Get down 

79 Go as far down as 

84_diagram 

86 Green surroundings? 
88 Seize 

90 Work 

91 “You betcha!” 

93 Had a leading role? 

96 S or M 

97 Sam of Watergate 

hearings 

98 Ipecac, e.g. 

99 Openly gay 
101 Fix, as a mess 

of wires 

103 Singer Garfunkel 

104 Big part of an 
orchestra 

108 Bottle for a 
beachgoer 


109 It’s left on a highway 
... or a path used by 
five answers in this 
puzzle? 

111 _about 

(approximately) 

112 A little 

113 “Yeah, that makes 

114Nota_ 

115 Had too much, 

for short 

116 Go on a drinking 
spree, in slang 

117Nuggets in “Poor 
Richard’s Almanack” 

DOWN 

1 Not using sensitive 

language, say 

2 Dis-banded? 

3 List ender: Abbr. 

4 Not wait till evening to 

crack a bottle 

5 Semester’s end 

6 Rapper_Azalea 

7 General’s assistant: 

Abbr. 

8 Tool for undoing 

stitches 

9 What many runners do 

before a marathon 

10 Senectitude 
ll“ru4real?” 

12 Jared of “Dallas 

Buyers Club” 

13 Nerd’s epithet for the 

president? 

14 Lions and tigers 

15 Tidbit with rice in 

Creole cuisine 

16 Sidestep 


17 It’s imder helium in 

the periodic table 

18 Dog’s warning 
20 Endure 

25 Per 

30 _News 

31 Annoy, in a way 

33 Goal for many a H.S. 

dropout 

34 Donations to certain 

clinics 

35 Pantry item 

37 David_, C.I.A. 

director under 
Obama 

38 “Watch it!” 

40 Took a breather 
43 Possess, as thou 
might 

45 Old Testament land 

46 “Pick me! Pick me!” 

47 Certain Spanish 

murals 

49 Elapse, as years 
51 Braided floor covering 

54 Where coal miners 

55 Doesn’t bother 

56 Telly pitch 

57 1040 reviewer, for 

58 Humems connection 

59 “How uncool!” 

60 “Yer dam_!” 

61 It may bring a tear to 

64 “_Is Us” 

(65-Down drama) 

65 See 64-Down 

66 Bout result, in brief 

67 Like a game with 

equal winners and 


70 ’Vette option 

71 Happenin’ place 

75 Election that’s too 

close to call 

76 Peachy 
78 “Phooey!” 

80 Like many clowns 

and beachside 

81 Kennedy Library 

architect 


82 Nickname for a devil 

83 Flowery poem 

85 Help grow 

86 “You agree?” 

87 Enjoy consistent, 

favorable luck, in 
poker lingo 
89 Story line 
92 Sort of rooftop unit, 
familiarly 


94 Another name for a 

porpoise or dolphin 

95 Certain domain suffix 

97 Subject of a 

2001-02 scandal 

98 Caught congers 

100 Strong desire 

101 _Reader 

102 Shade of green 


104 “Absolutely!” 

to Alejandro 

105 Capital of Okinawa 

106 Chew (on) 

107 Match makers? 

108 Get all blubbery 
110 Show with Kate 

McKinnon, for short 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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FACES 



i 1've been 
in some > 
E strange 
situations' 
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Lakeith Stanfield, 26, is Cassius Green in the film “Sorry To Bother You,” above, and Darius in the TV show “Atlanta,” below. 


Lakeith Stanfield is an actor at home in the surreal 


By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

T he weirder it gets, the more Lakeith Stanfield 
looks right at home. 

It was Stanfield, as the bodysnatched Andrew 
Hayworth, personifying the nightmare of Jordan 
Peele’s “Get Out.” In Donald Glover’s “Atlanta,” his cos- 
mically lackadaisical pot-smoking philosopher Darius is 
the epitome of the show’s freewheeling surrealism. And 
in Boots Riley’s comic and caustic social satire “Sorry to 
Bother You,” Stanfield is the entry-level telemarketer Cas¬ 
sius (“Cash”) Green, whose swift rise introduces him to a 
darkly dystopian world. 

“I do find I’m a little more comfortable than the aver¬ 
age person in strange situa¬ 
tions, which is probably why 
I’m an actor,” says Stanfield. 

“I’ve been in some strange 
situations. Like orgies. And I 
was in an orgy in this movie. 

It wasn’t strange to me at all. I 
had no reservations about get¬ 
ting naked. I was supposed to 
be naked in this, full frontal. 

He grins. “Maybe I am; I 
don’t know.” 

Since his acclaimed feature- 
film debut in 2013’s “Short 
Term 12,” Stanfield, 26, has 
become one of the most ar¬ 
resting, unpredictable and in- 
demand actors in Hollywood. 

He has played Jimmie Lee 
Jackson (“Selma”), Snoop 
Dogg (“Straight Outta Comp¬ 
ton”), Miles Davis (“Miles 
Ahead”) and, um. Chandler, 
in Jay-Z’s “Friends”-style 
music video “Moonlight.” In 

even his soberer parts, Stanfield has a disarmingly laid- 
back, unflappable presence, like his antenna is picking up 
a different frequency than everyone else. 

Glover, the “Atlanta” creator, vividly remembers first 
meeting Stanfield. 

“He barely talked to me,” Glover said in an email. “He 
was not concerned with getting the job at all. He was al¬ 
ready living in a different dimension than the rest of us.” 

In “Sorry to Bother You,” which opens July 6 on the 
heels of ecstatic reviews, Stanfield might have found the 
best feature-film vehicle yet for his particular dimension. 
The movie is a years-long passion project for Riley, the 
Bay-area hip-hop pioneer and activist, who along the way 
also spoke to Glover and Peele about the role. It’s a wild. 




Get news and reviews 
of this season’s flicks 

stripes.com/go/ 

summermovies 


anti-capitalist romp through work¬ 
place America, all seen through the 
dazed eyes of Stanfield. 

“What holds the movie together 
— which is why I picked Lakeith — is 
there’s all this crazy stuff happening, 
but you have to believe that charac¬ 
ter,” says Riley. “If it’s an actor that’s 
like, ‘Oh, this is how I show I’m scared. 
This is how I show I’m confused’ — it 
wouldn’t work. Lakeith doesn’t care 
about what his face looks like. He just 
gets to that emotion.” 

In the film, Cassius is catapulted 
into overnight success once he begins 
using what an older 
employee played by 
Danny Glover terms 
is “your white voice.” 
Stanfield’s rise, though, 
has been predicated on 
remaining himself 
“It’s a hard thing to be 
yourself and be avail¬ 
able,” Stanfield said in 
a recent interview in 
Soho in New York City. 
“It’s much easier to use 
the white voice, which 
I’ve also done. But at 
some point, I become 
exhausted with it and 
I have to say what’s on 
my mind and do what I 
feel. Part of that is the 
reason why people put 
cameras on me.” 

Stanfield has previ¬ 
ously channeled into 
music his underprivi¬ 
leged upbringing in the southern 
California desert city of Victorville. 
In each of the 2015 music videos for 
his hip-hop duo Moors, Stanfield (who 
recently apologized for a freestyle 
with homophobic lyrics) returns to an 
image of drowning on the seafloor. 

“At the time I made those, I felt smoth¬ 
ered by circumstances,” says Stanfield. 
“There was a lot of family drama at the 
time. I watched a family member that 
I love try to kill themselves by suffo¬ 
cation. I was writing from that place. 
The reason why you haven’t seen very 


FX/AP 


much follow-up to that kind of material 
is because, luckily, I haven’t been in 
those kinds of situations.” 

Drawn into acting by a high-school 
drama class, Stanfield came to Los 
Angeles at 18. He recalls spending 
hours staring at Echo Lake in be¬ 
tween auditions, with nothing else to 
do. “I was homeless. And I was hun¬ 
gry sometimes,” Stanfield says. “But I 
didn’t really view it as hard. I always 
kept a positive idea about it. I remem¬ 
ber being in my car listening to Jimi 
Hendrix and eating McDonald’s and 
being like: ‘One day. I’m going to re¬ 
member this moment.’ And I still do.” 

Stanfield’s breakthrough came via 
Destin Daniel Cretton’s college short 
film “Short Term 12,” which five years 
later became the feature about a foster 
care facility for at-risk teens. By then, 
Stanfield was in Sacramento working 
at a marijuana factory. His character, 
who gradually comes out of his shell, 
mirrored Stanfield’s own journey. But 
any reticence is now long gone. “I al¬ 
ways want to expand,” says Stanfield. 
“I can learn something from everyone 
and everything, and hopefully I get to 
play a dog that is also a cat, that is also 
a man and a woman and a flower, so I 
can just be all versions of life.” 

“Playing a flower would be awe¬ 
some,” adds Stanfield, smiling, before 
referencing his “Atlanta” character. 
“It’s a very Darius thing to say.” 

Exactly where Darius ends and 
Stanfield begins can be difficult to 
define. A lot of Darius’ eccentric se¬ 
renity comes directly from Stanfield, 
who improvises much of Darius’ non- 
sequitur musing. “In some ways, he is 
me,” says Stanfield. 

“I think he’s not acting. Acting is 
pretending. And Keith doesn’t seem 
to pretend much,” explains Glover. 
“Darius, like Lakeith, is living in the 
now. I can honestly say Lakeith is the 
only person in the world I know who 
could play Darius.” 

Last summer, Stanfield had a baby 
with actress Xosha Roquemore. His 
biggest film yet is coming in October: 
“The Girl in the Spider’s Web.” 


What role will Streep 
take in ‘Little Women’? 

When news broke that Greta 
Gerwig would be directing a new 
version of Louisa May Alcott’s 
“Little Women” as her follow-up 
to “Lady Bird,” we heard that 
Meryl Streep, Emma Stone, Sao- 
irse Ronan, Timothee Chalamet 
and Florence Pugh were in talks 
to star. 

But whom would they be 
playing? 

Anyone with a passing knowl¬ 
edge of Alcott’s classic novel about 
the March sisters could connect 
the dots: Ronan would play the 
fiercely independent Jo, Stone 
would fit as the sensible eldest 
sister Meg and Pugh would be a 
natural as the confident youngest 
sister, Amy. (Quiet Beth’s casting 
TBD.) Chalamet would, of course, 
make a lovely Laurie. 

And Streep? 

“Meryl Streep gets to play any 
part she wants to play,” says Robin 
Swicord, who wrote the 1994 film 
version of “Little Women” and 
will, along with Amy Pascal and 
Denise Di Novi, produce the Ger¬ 
wig adaptation. 

It was presumed by many that 
Streep, 69, would play Marmie, 
the sisters’ mother. But, Swicord 
tells The Times, Streep will por¬ 
tray Josephine March, the girls’ 
wealthy, hard-to-please aunt. 
Streep’s choice makes sense from 
an age standpoint. But the acerbic 
aunt may also be the meatier part 
in Gerwig’s movie. Though Aunt 
March hasn’t enjoyed nearly as 
much screen time as Marmie in 
most previous film and television 
adaptations, Swicord says Ger¬ 
wig’s screenplay focuses more on 
the sisters’ young adult lives after 
they leave the family home. 

“It’s really taking a look at what 
it is for a young woman to enter the 
adult world,” Swicord says, adding 
that Gerwig’s screenplay jumps 
back and forth in time, focusing 
more on themes than narrative. 
“It’s very adult and interesting 
and thoughtful ... and, of course, 
given the material, it’s always 
going to be romantic,” Swicord 
says. “Greta has a wonderfully 
associative, well-furnished mind. 
Her take on the novel more than 
convinced us that we could bring 
something new to the screen.” 

Swicord says filming will begin 
Oct. 1 in Boston. 

Other news 

■ Paris Jackson has been 
granted a temporary restrain¬ 
ing order against a man she says 
has been stalking her. The order 
granted Tuesday in a Los Ange¬ 
les court says 23-year-old Nicho¬ 
las Stevens must stay away from 
Jackson at least until July 24. 

■ French director Claude 
Lanzmann, whose masterpiece 
“Shoah” bore unflinching witness 
to the Holocaust through the testi¬ 
monies of Jewish victims, German 
executioners and Polish bystand¬ 
ers, has died at the age of 92. Gal- 
limard, the publishing house for 
Lanzmann’s autobiography, said 
he died Thursday in Paris. The 
power of “Shoah,” filmed in the 
1970s during Lanzmann’s trips 
to the barren Polish landscapes 
where the slaughter of Jews was 
planned and executed, was in 
viewing the Holocaust as an event 
in the present, rather than as 
history. 

From wire reports 
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OPINION _ 

Now is the time to let Roe go 


By Megan McArdle 

The Washington Post 

T he extent to which Roe v. Wade has 
come to dominate American poli¬ 
tics can be found in the anguished 
cries that followed the announce¬ 
ment of Justice Anthony Kennedy’s re¬ 
tirement from the Supreme Court. There 
are other issues that people care about, 
but Roe forms the centerpiece of any dis¬ 
cussion about what a post-Kennedy court 
might look like. 

I am myself uneasily pro-choice. More¬ 
over, just a few days ago, I argued that the 
increasingly bitter judicial wars tearing 
apart today’s politics can only be ended 
with more judicial deference to legisla¬ 
tures and to precedent. It stands to reason 
that I would be dismayed by the politically 
electrifying prospect that Roe might be 
overruled entirely. But I wouldn’t be dis¬ 
mayed. I’d be glad to see Roe go, as quickly 
as possible. 

How can someone who calls herself pro- 
choice oppose Roe v. Wade? Let me count 
the ways. 

The decision itself is a poorly reasoned 
mess. It failed to mount a convincing case 
that the Constitution contains language 
that can be read as guaranteeing a wom¬ 
an’s right to abort her pregnancy. Nor have 
the subsequent courts that amended and 
extended Roe managed to come up with 
a constitutional justification; it’s all “ema¬ 
nations and penumbras” and similarly 
float-y language that did little to convince 
opponents that Roe v. Wade was a good or 
necessary ruling. Even many liberal sup¬ 
porters of a constitutional right to abortion 


have voiced concerns about the way the 
Burger Court got us there; those critics in¬ 
clude Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg. 

That poor drafting quasi-accidentally 
left America with some of the most permis¬ 
sive abortion laws in the world, far beyond 
what most legislatures would permit if the 
matter were open to public debate. Today, 
the United States is one of only a handful of 
countries to allow elective abortions after 
the 20th gestational week. 

And that, in turn, is the biggest prob¬ 
lem with Roe: It has given the most reli¬ 
gious developed country in the world one 
of the world’s most permissive abortion 
laws. This is not some peculiar quirk of the 
American political psyche. The abortion 
law is out of step with what the m^ority of 
the population wants, and given the seri¬ 
ousness of what’s involved, it is Roe, more 
than any other opinion, that is driving both 
the radicalization and the judicialization of 
American politics as pro-lifers fight like 
caged tigers to amend the law through the 
only avenue left open to them. 

It might have been reasonable at some 
point to hope that eventually pro-lifers 
would accept that Roe is, as liberals are 
fond of saying, “settled law” and move on to 
another issue. Nearly 50 years in, however, 
that hope is borderline delusional. Public 
sentiment on abortion has changed surpris¬ 
ingly httle since the 1970s. One might even 
argue that Roe has frozen American politics 
in a sort of a time warp, because for almost 
five decades no one has had to do the hard 
work of specifying when, and under what 
conditions, abortion should be legal. 

With the Supreme Court having, in effect, 
written abortion law covering the first two 


trimesters of pregnancy, offering an opin¬ 
ion about abortion is costless. Pro-lifers can 
say that abortion ought to be outlawed even 
in cases of rape and incest, knowing full 
well that they’ll never have to look a rape 
victim in the face and explain why she had 
to carry her attacker’s baby to term. Pro- 
choice advocates, meanwhile, don’t have to 
directly advocate allowing second-trimes¬ 
ter abortions; the Supreme Court removed 
that burden. No wonder abortion pohtics 
are so polarized and poisonous. 

Somewhat paradoxically, the way to 
make abortion less contentious is to throw 
the matter back to the states so that peo¬ 
ple can argue about it. Debating the dif¬ 
ficult decisions regarding gestational age 
and circumstances would force people to 
confront the hard questions that abortion 
entails, which tends to have a moderating 
effect on extreme opinions. 

Returning the matter to the states would 
give most people a law they can live with, 
defusing the rage that permeates politics 
and has more than once culminated in acts 
of terrorism against doctors who perform 
abortions. 

If you’re pro-choice, it’s probably hard 
to swallow the idea of “permissive in New 
York and illegal in Alabama”; you’d much 
prefer to keep the status quo. But that’s pol¬ 
itics: both sides settling for less than what 
they want. The alternative is for one side 
to seek total victory in a total war. That’s 
not an alternative you should endorse un¬ 
less you’re surer than any American can 
be that your side will be the one that ulti¬ 
mately wins the war. After all. Roe once 
seemed like total, permanent victory. 

Not anymore. 


In New Orleans, charter schools are a model 


By Emily Langhorne 
Special To The Washington Post 

T he big moments of historical im¬ 
portance don’t go unremarked, 
but quieter milestones often pass 
with little notice unless we stop to 
commemorate them and note their signifi¬ 
cance. On July 1, one of those modest but 
meaningful events happened when New 
Orleans marked a change that might sound 
like a dry bureaucratic reshuffling but is 
in fact a remarkable event in the history of 
American education. 

Recall that nearly 13 years ago, one of 
the effects of the Hurricane Katrina cata¬ 
clysm was to largely wipe out the city’s 
abysmal public schools. New Orleans’ 
educational system was essentially rebuilt 
from the ground up as a laboratory for 
charter schools — not a school district with 
a few charters sprinkled among traditional 
institutions, but an almost wholly charter- 
filled system largely run by the state of 
Louisiana. 

The Recovery School District experi¬ 
ment proved successful. New Orleans 
public schools have improved faster than 
those of any other city in the nation over 
the past decade. But 80 percent of the 
schools were run by the state’s Recovery 
School District. An indication of the RSD’s 
success — and of New Orleans’ resurgence 
as a thriving metropolitan center — is the 
state’s decision to hand over responsibility 
for the school district to a locally elected 
school board on July 1. 

The school board will now oversee a dis¬ 
trict where 98 percent of students attend a 
public charter school. No other school dis¬ 
trict in America comes close to that distinc¬ 
tion. By 2020, the last two district-operated 
schools will have converted to charters. 


and the Orleans Parish School Board will 
oversee the nation’s first school district 
composed entirely of charter schools. 

The contrast with pre-Katrina educa¬ 
tion in New Orleans is dramatic. In 2005, 
Orleans Parish public schools ranked next- 
to-last in performance among Louisiana’s 
68 parishes. In 2004, 60 percent of public 
school students in New Orleans attended 
a school with a performance score in the 
bottom 10 percent of the state. 

The schools needed change; the district 
needed reform. Progress would come from 
a most unlikely starting point. Hurricane 
Katrina’s flooding and winds damaged 
schools, destroyed materials and displaced 
64,000 students. The damage to school 
buildings alone was estimated at more 
than $800 million. Even before the storm, 
the district was broke and had been look¬ 
ing for a $50 million line of credit just to 
meet payroll. 

Louisiana turned this dire situation into 
an opportunity. In 2003, the governor and 
state legislature had created a Recovery 
School District to take over the state’s 
worst public schools, including five in 
New Orleans, which the RSD had turned 
into charters. After the storm, the legisla¬ 
ture placed all but 17 of New Orleans’ 127 
public schools in the RSD. In 2006, when 
25,000 students returned to the city’s public 
schools, 54 percent enrolled in a charter. 

Over the next nine years, the RSD hand¬ 
ed virtually all its schools over to charter 
operators, and academic progress surged. 

In 2004,54 percent of public high school 
students graduated within four years. In 
2017, 73 percent did. In 2004, only 37 per¬ 
cent of high school graduates enrolled in 
college. In 2017, 61 percent of graduates 
did. Before the storm, only 33 percent of 
students scored at grade level or above 


on state exams. By 2017, that number had 
increased to 59 percent, an improvement 
rate almost three times as fast as the state’s 
average. 

During the transformation between 2004 
and 2017, one characteristic has remained 
constant: The m^ority of students in New 
Orleans are economically disadvantaged. 

The Orleans Parish School Board won’t 
directly operate schools; school leaders 
will handle day-to-day operations at char¬ 
ters, so those who know students best will 
make the decisions that affect their learn¬ 
ing. But the district will still play a central 
role, setting policy and overseeing school 
quality. It will authorize new charters and 
hold existing schools accountable for per¬ 
formance, replicating successful ones and 
replacing those that fail with stronger op¬ 
erators. The board will also oversee the 
distribution of resources and facilities, 
trying to ensure equal opportunity for all 
families. And it will run the citywide en¬ 
rollment system, called OneApp. 

Traditional public school systems are 
often bureaucratic behemoths, with admin¬ 
istration costs sapping funds that would be 
better dedicated to students. By contrast, 
in New Orleans, the district’s central of¬ 
fice and budget will be a lean operation, 
required by state charter school law to de¬ 
vote 98 percent of funds directly to schools, 
spending only 2 percent on central office 
administration — because those running 
schools, not central office staff, know best 
how to educate children. 

As charter schools proliferate across 
the country, their organization into New 
Orleans-style charter-only school districts 
under local control may be the next step 
in the continuing evolution of American 
education. 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

We are journalists 
The (Annapolis, Md.) 
Capital Gazette 

Thank you. 

Thank you for the outpouring of sympa¬ 
thy for the terrible tragedy that took place 
June 28 in our Annapolis office. 

We will never forget Rob Hiaasen, 
Gerald Fischman, Wendi Winters, John 
McNamara or Rebecca Smith, our five 
co-workers who were gunned down in a 
senseless attack. 

But we also will always remember the 
bells of St. Anne’s ringing as members of 
our staff — past and present — walked 
down Main Street surrounded by thou¬ 
sands who turned out to support us in a 
march to City Dock. 

We always will remember the singing 
on a grassy knoll across from our office in 
a second vigil, little more than a day after 
five acts of murderous rage changed our 
lives forever. 

Thank you for the cards, the letters, the 
emails and the flowers. Thank you for the 
food, the text messages and the signs. 

The words of appreciation for our work 
and its importance to Annapolis and Anne 
Arundel County is a balm to our wounds. 
More than 800 people subscribed to our 
digital edition Friday as a show of support 
after the terror on Thursday afternoon. 

Thank you. 

Here’s what else we won’t forget: death 
threats and emails from people we don’t 
know celebrating our loss, or the people 
who called for one of our reporters to get 
fired because she got angry and cursed 
on national television after witnessing her 
friends getting shot. 

We won’t forget being called an enemy 
of the people. 

No, we won’t forget that. Because expos¬ 
ing evil, shining light on wrongs and fight¬ 
ing injustice is what we do. 

We are The Capital. We are the Mary¬ 
land Gazette. We are the Bowie Blade- 
News and Crofton West County Gazette. 
We are more than just our questions and 
our writing and our headlines. 

We are journalists. 

Yes, we bring values and beliefs to our 
work. We believe in truth. We believe in 
speaking for those who don’t have the 
power to speak for themselves. We believe 
in questioning authority. 

We believe in reporting the news. 

Our community has rallied around us to 
show they understand who we are, and that 
we are not the enemy of the people. We are 
your neighbors, your friends. We are you. 

You might not always like what we write, 
or the photos we shoot or the videos we 
produce. You may not agree with our defi¬ 
nition of what a story is or is not. 

Most days we suspect most of you will. 

But every day, the staff of this news or¬ 
ganization will report on the news of An¬ 
napolis and Anne Arundel County. We will 
never be the same as we were, now that 
Rebecca, Wendi, John, Gerald and Rob are 
gone. 

Someday we hope to be as good again. 
That’s all we can do. 

Until then, keep reading. We’ve only just 
begun. 

Court pick and women’s rights 

The Baltimore Sun 

Setting aside whether the Senate should 
confirm a Supreme Court nominee in an 
election year (the Merrick Garland rule) 
or whether a president should be allowed 



Jay Reed, The Baltimore Sun/AP 


Current and former Capital Gazette staff members who marched in the Annapolis 4th 
of July parade in Annapolis, Md., were greeted by supportive whistles, cheers and ap¬ 
plause. Five employees of the newspaper were shot to death last week. 


to appoint a justice while still under the 
cloud of the Russian meddling investiga¬ 
tion (given the variety of issues such as 
whether a president can pardon himself 
potentially to be settled by the nation’s 
highest court), the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Justice Anthony Kennedy 
raises a more fundamental concern: What 
does it mean for the future of women’s re¬ 
productive rights? 

Good luck getting a straight response 
on that subject from any Republican. Oh, 
it appears everyone from Senate M^or- 
ity Leader Mitch McConnell to President 
Donald Trump knows the answer, but they 
have now entered what might be described 
as the “wink and nod” mode during which 
they communicate only through the most 
circumspect means possible. The long¬ 
standing goal of social conservatives and 
the Trump coalition is to overturn Roe v. 
Wade and allow states to ban legal abor¬ 
tions, of course, but they know admitting 
that now would cost them at least two criti¬ 
cal votes, those cast by Maine’s Susan Col¬ 
lins and Alaska’s Lisa Murkowski, both of 
whom claim to support women’s right to 
choose. 

So there was Collins on network televi¬ 
sion over the weekend offering herself as 
some kind of bulwark against the return 
of back-alley medical care, boldly declar¬ 
ing that any nominee “who would overturn 
Roe V. Wade would not be acceptable to 
me.” 

And how would she determine who 
might be hostile to abortion rights? Here’s 
the rub. She said she needed to hear that 
the nominee would respect judicial prec¬ 
edent. Get it? Roe was decided in 1973. It’s 
precedent. Can’t touch that if you respect 
prior court’s decisions, right? 

Well, actually, no. There are all kinds of 
ways the Supreme Court can undermine 
abortion rights, and we know this because 
they already have. 

Just this term, the court blocked a Cali¬ 
fornia law requiring pregnancy crisis cen¬ 
ters to share information about abortion 
and contraception. And given that these 
faith-based anti-abortion centers are more 
common than facilities where women in 
the Golden State can actually learn about 
abortion, the court is already catering to 
the anti-abortion crowd by keeping a lid on 
the truth. 

Most importantly, the swing vote on 
that 5-4 decision came from Neil Gor- 
such, Trump’s first court appointee who 
declined to say much about his views on 
abortion cases when he was grilled by 
senators in the spring of 2017. Oh, he was 
all for precedent. (And offered all sorts of 
nice things about less controversial deci¬ 
sions like Brown v. Board of Education or 
Loving V. Virginia.) But on Roe v. Wade, he 
had little to say other than acknowledging 
it had been “been reaffirmed many times, 
I can say that.” 


Such coyness under fire is hardly un¬ 
precedented. John Roberts took a similar 
approach during his confirmation, famous¬ 
ly calling Roe the “settled law of the land” 
despite writing a brief during the George 
H.W Bush administration in which he ar¬ 
gued the Constitution provided no support 
for Roe and that it was wrongly decided. 
Where does the chief justice stand now? 
It’s hard to say, but Collins’ observation, 
also made during her Sunday TV appear¬ 
ance, that Justices Roberts and Gorsuch 
would not overturn Roe because they re¬ 
spect legal precedent seems extraordi¬ 
narily naive — or a deliberate fudging of 
the facts.... 

The far more likely scenario is that there 
are all sorts of ways the Supreme Court 
can chip away at abortion rights short of 
overturning Roe (like the Iowa law ban¬ 
ning abortion when a fetal heartbeat is de¬ 
tected — as early as the sixth week — that 
was scheduled to go into effect this week 
but is now under a legal challenge). Trump 
knows this. McConnell knows this. The 
Federalist Society, which knows how to 
help Trump pick a nominee antagonistic 
toward Roe without a paper trail, knows 
this, too. 

Let’s stop the pretense. Trump let it slip 
Sunday that he expects the court will soon 
put the future of abortion rights in the 
hands of states. That’s the plan. And al¬ 
lowing yourself to be duped, Collins, isn’t 
the same thing as standing up for women’s 
rights. 

First lady finds her calling 

Boston Herald 

The first lady may have found her White 
House calling. 

Last Thursday she returned to the bor¬ 
der to speak with officials at a US. Border 
Patrol facility in Tucson, Ariz., where she 
held a roundtable discussion with those on 
the front lines of the immigration crisis. 

“I’m here to support you and give my 
help, whatever I can,” said Trump. 

It’s her second trip to the border, and she 
seems laser-focused on the issues there af¬ 
fecting children. “She cares about children 
deeply, and when the news started to hit I 
think she was very concerned and wanted 
to make sure the kids are being well taken 
care of,” said her spokeswoman Stephanie 
Grisham. “She doesn’t like to see parents 
and kids separated,” she told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. 

Melania Trump has not had an easy go of 
it since becoming first lady. She and other 
family members have been the target of 
late-night talk shows, and social media has 
been cruel to Melania. Being married to 
the president of the United States can be 
daunting to anyone but it is fair to say that 
her husband has drawn more ire from all 
sides than most. 

We applaud Melania Trump and her 
efforts to understand the situation on the 
border and use her position to improve it. 


She is a smart and accomplished woman 
and has the unique circumstance of being 
an immigrant herself 

She is becoming more high-profile in 
her current role and that can be a power¬ 
ful thing as we’ve seen with some of her 
predecessors. 

Border security is important but so is 
empathy, and this first lady is certainly ex¬ 
hibiting it. 

Summit with Vladimir Putin 

The Chicago Tribune 

Unlike his Singapore one-on-one with 
North Korean leader Kim Jong Un, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump’s summit with Rus¬ 
sian President Vladimir Putin, slated for 
July 16 in Helsinki, doesn’t suggest history 
in the making. Trump and Putin have al¬ 
ready met — twice. Russian and American 
leaders have been meeting for decades. By 
contrast, no US. president ever had met a 
North Korean leader. 

Yet a sense of suspense hangs over the 
Trump-Putin summit. Or is it dread? 

There’s always merit to meeting with 
world leaders, even leaders of nations with 
hostile agendas. Common ground can be 
reached. Foundations for better relations 
can be forged. But as both countries’ gov¬ 
ernments have anticipated a meeting. 
Trump has been hinting at concessions 
that ignore the Kremlin’s track record for 
undermining American interests — abroad 
and on US. soil. 

The Trump administration has floated 
the idea of creating a way for Russia to 
rejoin the Group of Seven, the club of in¬ 
dustrialized democracies that kicked the 
Kremlin out after Russia pilfered Crimea 
from Ukraine in 2014. The G-7 — G-8 when 
Russia belonged — tackles world problems 
ranging from terrorism to global warming. 
Trump has said trade-offs could be nego¬ 
tiated with the Kremlin that would per¬ 
mit Russia’s return to the group. There’s 
only one trade-off that should be on the 
table: President Putin, give back Crimea to 
Ukraine. 

Also atop Trump’s summit agenda should 
be attempted Russian interference — past 
and quite possibly future — in the US. elec¬ 
tion process. The Kremhn has repeatedly 
denied meddling in the 2016 election cycle. 
Instead of denouncing that denial. Trump 
appears to sympathize with it. “Russia con¬ 
tinues to say they had nothing do with Med¬ 
dling in our Election!” Trump tweeted on 
Thursday. Trump should instead heed the 
view of his national security adviser, John 
Bolton, who has referred to Russia’s med¬ 
dling in the presidential campaign as “a 
true act of war.” 

There’s a long list of other Russian 
transgressions over which Trump should 
confront Putin. They include the case of 
the former Russian spy who, along with 
his daughter, was poisoned in Britain with 
nerve gas — a poisoning British authori¬ 
ties say Russia orchestrated. Also, Russia’s 
sponsorship of Syrian autocrat Bashar 
Assad, a lethal leader who has used chemi¬ 
cal weapons on fellow Syrian citizens. 
And the Kremlin’s proxy war in eastern 
Ukraine, which keeps that country mired 
in a brutal separatist conflict. 

If Trump challenges his Russian coun¬ 
terpart on these issues, the summit could 
be worthwhile. If he doesn’t, he risks seem¬ 
ing, once again, like putty in the hands of 
Putin, a former KGB agent who knows all 
too well the levers of manipulation and how 
to deftly use them on his enemies. 

The Kremlin would like nothing more 
than to wangle a path toward the easing 
— or even lifting — of US. and Western 
sanctions still in place because of Crimea, 
other Russian influence in Ukraine and the 
meddling in America’s election process. 
We hope Trump’s conciliatory vibe toward 
Russia in recent days doesn’t foreshadow 
damaging giveaways. That would strength¬ 
en Putin in Russia and beyond — at the ex¬ 
pense of the US., its western allies and the 
put-upon peoples of Ukraine and Syria. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 utter disorder 
6 Expert 

9 High school subj. 

12 Pizzazz 

13 Privy 

14 Great weight 

15 Old photo tint 

16 Mythical box 
opener 

18 Tea type 

20 Algerian port 

21 Latin 101 word 

23 Lobbying org. 

24 Fashion 

25 Sugar or starch, 
for short 

27 “The Trial” 
author Franz 
29 “Ghost” actor 
Patrick 

31 Loose overcoat 
35 CBer’s device 

37 Slithery 

38 Eagle’s descent 
41 Bearded beast 

43 Flamenco cheer 

44 “Funny!” 

45 Defeated in 
a footrace 

47 Dancer Duncan 
49 Soup stock 

52 “Fresh Air” airer 

53 Chick’s mom 


54 High nest 

55 Language suffix 

56 Extinct bird 

57 Civil rights org. 

DOWN 

1 Lettuce variety 

2 Garden tool 

3 Ancient Greek jar 

4 Mayberry 
moppet 

5 Pointy 

6 Llama’s cousin 

7 Furnace fuel 

8 A billion years 

9 Bedtime reading 

10 Pink hue 

11 Foolish 
17 Second 

childhood 
19 Used the oven 


21 Rm. coolers 

22 Gullet 

24 Reggae relative 
26 Secondary route 
28 Battle line 
30 Use a ray gun 
32 Soprano role in 
“II Trovatore” 
33100% 

34 “Science 
Guy” Bill 
36 Big lizard 

38 Glisten 

39 Stinging insects 

40 Chicago airport 
42 City-based 

45 Sandwich treat 

46 Bailiwick 

48 Resistance unit 

50 Spasm 

51 With it, once 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


DS SAN HBZUJKDX 
DPQFQBVDUBC’ HQNVNZ 
ZBDCS, HADS HDC SANZN D 
KDZRN CTJJKX BP? ABS 
U B R J T V C . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: NONE OF THE 
RESTAURANT’S MEALS HAD IMPRESSED THE 
EPICURE, SO THE CHEF MADE A EAST-DISH EFFORT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: S equals T 
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$0 1 A£K£P WHO TUAT 

I&, AW m mp ti£ P£- 
&£&K£&Ar£P TU£ &CUQ0L&. 
AMP 1 A£K£P WUAT 'V£- , 

&£&K££Ar£P" M£AM^, AMP £ 
m ^AIP I'LL r£LL YOU i 
f ^ WU£M YOU'KC 0LP£KY ^ | 

IT WA& AT TUAT POIMT 
TUAT 1 R£AUZ£P MOMMA 
WA$ PROBABLY JU£T 

1 MAKIM& UP W0RP&. 

i . —r< 


1%^ 


WUAn A '■TWR&OOP'-? 



m, THAT om MA<£0 
?£A/S£. wum m A 
TUUKSPAV £I/£K e££W 3AP? 






OoK. TViat’iS. a pretty gaoJ idea. FU draw it firfi.t tVim^ ivi tke morvting. 
I fikould Write it down now, tut it’fi d,o Warm under tke dover^. 

If I fall asleep, I might forget it. Tke alarm doefin t 
gp off for more kourfi.. Ok no. 

Wkat Wa£ tkat idea? 



ACROSS 

I — buddy 
6 Value 

II Dawn goddess 
12 Domed homes 

14 “That makes 
me happy!” 

15 Get snug 

16 Hot tub 

17 Rental contract 

19 Spanish aunt 

20 Give temporarily 

22 “I love,” to Livy 

23 Abound 

24 Bygone Ford 
26 “Forgive me” 

28 Service charge 

30 Hosp. areas 

31 “Let’s do this!” 

35 Petrify 

39 Active sort 

40 Debtor’s letters 

42 Scrambled wd. 

43 Ltr. holder 

44 Rock 

46 Showbiz job 

47 Like 

49 “All finished!” 

51 One of two evils 

52 In layers 

53 “The Tower” 
poet 

54 Lieu 

7-7 


DOWN 

1 Jostled 

2 Church 
keyboards 

3 Note after fa 

4 Spoken 

5 — mistake 
(blew it) 

6 Endearing, 
as a smile 

7 Curved molding 

8 “Treasure Island” 
monogram 

9 Wobble 

10 More sacred 

11 Supermarket 
section 

13 Sordid 

18 Parisian pal 


21 Postpone 
23 Puccini opera 
25 Meadow 
27 Soon-to-be 
grads 

29 Magazine 
bigwigs 

31 Perfect 

32 Primate 

33 Amend 
34“—-hoo!” 

36 Long-haired cat 

37 Poured 

38 Urged (on) 

41 Troop groups 

44 Undo a dele 

45 Send forth 
48 Code- 

breaking gp. 

50 Actress Ruby 
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CRYPTOQUIP 


T ZFMG H YBPKHTF 

QTRKTFCETRDBQ DMPRB 

GTKD FM IMFC DHTP MF 

DTR FBYZ GDM RDHII 

PBXHTF XHFBIBRR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AT THE WORDPLAY 
AFICIONADOS’ WIENER ROAST, WHAT WAS 
THERE A LARGE SUPPLY OF? HOT DOG PUNS. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: Z equals K 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or emaii MemberServices®stripes.com for more information. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: STARS^^STRI PES. 

• Free ads are available only DOD ID Card 
holders selling personal merchandise. 

• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 

No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 




ClassifiedsI 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 



Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


Photography 830 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Auto - Quality Pre-ownei 
US SPEC Vehicles 
www.vilseckautQsales.cQ 


-Two wardrobe ch 


-r49 170 806 2453 


an opening tor an experienced "Summer in Garmisch!** 
general aeniisi to jran our Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
Ramstein-Miesenbach office. fg q, Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 

Please send your resume to 
ramsteindentalofficemanager® 


dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.dr 


n opening fo 
eneral dent 


for an experienced 


STARS AND STRIPES 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARSI^STRI PES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


^ jm 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. ■ 



PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 




REALTifc 


Your # 7 Tampa Bay Military 
and Vetemn Specialist 


H^^^^^Manuela Mannie Woodrum 

REALTORS since 1982 
13029 W Linebaugh Ave, Suite 101 

Phone: 727^580-0^845 

1; Isefe 

MIS 03 ^ ^ 


Ul:LOCAlI^^(^ 10 
IIAMPTOX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ KRICW.GAUI)MJUc4PT,.gusN 

REALTOR®, GRI®, ABR® 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

vww.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RF/MAX Alliance f 
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PSC-ing to 
DC or 
Northern 
VIRGINIA? 


Alan Davis F 


Certified Military Relocation Professional 


CELL: 571-229-6821 
EMAIL: alan@amandadavidson.eom ^ 

Ul vwvw.alandavisrealtor.com S 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 


Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@iLukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyuri.com/aientEndorsements4LoriNG2 



^ Jason Spears 

^ Academy Mortgage 

♦ Jason.Spears@Academy.ee 


480 - 209-6451 

# / Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 




e 


Patricia Garcia — 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 ^ 

Emailmeatsandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 

or call 619.372.9335 - 

www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


STARS ^.. STRIPES 

REALTORS AND MILfTARY 
RELOCATION SPECIAUSTSI 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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BUY A j?RlNTl>ERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Forcei 


IFr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro basketball 


1 Pro soccer 


1 Auto racing I 

1 Pro baseball I 

MLS 

Minnesota United 4, 

Monster Energy NASCAR Cup 

MLB 


WNBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Washington 

Connecticut 

Atianta 

Chicago 

New York 

indiana 


11 .353 4V2 

12 .294 5'/2 

16 .111 9 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L Pet 

Phoenix 13 5 .722 

Seattie 13 5 .722 

LosAngeies 12 6 .667 

Minnesota 10 7 .588 

Daiias 8 8 .500 

Las Vegas 6 12 .333 

Tuesday’s games 
Seattie 77, New York 62 
indiana 71, Minnesota 59 
Daiias 108, Chicago 85 
Connecticut 73, Los Angeies 72 
Wednesday’s games 
No games scheduied 

Thursday’s games 
New York at Washington 
indiana at Daiias 
Los Angeies at Minnesota 
Connecticut at Phoenix 
Chicago at Las Vegas 

Friday’s games 
Seattie at Atianta 


AP sportlight 


July 6 

1887 - Lottie Dod of Britain, 15, be¬ 
comes the youngest woman to win the 
women’s singies championship at Wim- 
biedon, defeating Bianch Bingiey 6-2, 
6-0. 

1933 — The first major ieague Aii-Star 
Game is piayed at Comiskey Park, Chi¬ 
cago. The American League beats the 
Nationai League 4-2 on Babe Ruth’s two- 

1957 — Aithea Gibson becomes the 
first biack piayer to win a titie at the 
Aii Engiand Lawn Tennis Ciub by beat¬ 
ing Dariene Hard 6-3, 6-2 in the women’s 
singies titie match. 

1968 — Biiiie Jean King wins her third 
consecutive women’s singies titie at 
Wimbiedon by beating Austraiia’s Judy 
Tegart 9-7, 7-5. 

1975 — Ruffian, an undefeated fiiiy, 
and Kentucky Derby winner Fooiish Piea- 
sure compete in a match race. Ruffian, 
racing on the iead, sustains a severe ieg 
injury and is puiied up by jockey Jacinto 
Vasquez. She is humaneiy destroyed the 
foiiowing day. 

1994 — Leroy Burreii breaks the worid 
record in the 100 meters in Lausanne, 
Switzeriand. Burreii’s time of 9.85 sec¬ 
onds betters Cari Lewis’ 9.86 ciocking set 
in the 1991 Worid Championships. 

1996 - Steffi Graf beats Spain’s 
Arantxa Sanchez Vicario 6-3, 7-5 in the 
Wimbiedon finai for the German star’s 
20th Grand Siam titie and 100th tourna¬ 
ment victory. 

1997 — Pete Sampras wins the fourth 
Wimbiedon titie and 10th Grand Siam ti¬ 
tie of his career, easiiy defeating French¬ 
men Cedric Pioiine 6-4, 6-2, 6-4. 

1998 — Twenty-year-oid Se Ri Pak be¬ 
comes the youngest U.S. Women’s Open 
champion after hitting an 18-foot birdie 
on the 20th extra hoie to beat amateur 
Jenny Chuasiriporn in the iongest Wom¬ 
en’s Open in history. 

2000 — Venus Wiiiiams beats her 
younger sister Serena 6-2, 7-6 (3) to 
reach the Wimbiedon finai. Their singies 
match is the first between sisters in a 
Grand Siam semifinai. 

2008 — Rafaei Nadai ends Roger 
Federer’s bid to become the first man 
since the 1880s to win a sixth consecu¬ 
tive championship at the Aii Engiand 
Ciub. Two points from victory, the No. 1- 
ranked Federer succumbs to No. 2 Nadai 
6-4, 6-4, 6-7 (5), 6-7 (8), 9-7 in a 4-hour, 
48-minute test of wiiis that’s the iongest 
men’s finai in Wimbiedon history — and 
quite possibiy the greatest. 

2011 — Caster Semenya is cieared to 
return to track by the sport’s governing 
body, ending an 11-month iayoff whiie 
she underwent gender tests after be¬ 
coming the 800-meter worid champion. 
Semenya is aiiowed to keep running as a 
woman, aithough it is unciear if she has 
had any medicai procedure or treatment 
during her time away. 

2012 — Andy Murray reaches the Wim¬ 
biedon finai for the first time, beating Jo- 
Wiifried Tsonga 6-3, 6-4, 3-6, 7-5. Murray 
becomes the first British man to piay in 
the Wimbiedon finai since Bunny Austin 
in 1938. 

2013 — Twin brothers Mike and Bob 
Bryan capture their fourth straight major 
with a 3-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-4 victory over ivan 
Dodig and Marceio Meio at Wimbiedon. 
The Americans are the first men’s team 
in Open-era tennis to hoid aii four Grand 
Siam tities at the same time. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atianta United FC 11 4 4 37 40 23 

New York 10 4 2 32 34 16 

New York City FC 9 4 4 31 34 24 

Coiumbus 8 5 6 30 24 19 

New Engiand 7 4 6 27 30 25 

Chicago 6 7 5 23 27 31 

Montreai 7 11 0 21 22 31 

Phiiadeiphia 6 8 3 21 21 25 

OriandoCity 6 10 1 19 24 37 

Toronto FC 4 10 3 15 27 34 

D.C. United 2 7 5 11 23 29 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
FC Daiias 10 2 5 35 28 19 

Sporting KC 9 4 5 32 33 22 

Los Angeies FC 9 4 4 31 37 27 

Reai Sait Lake 8 8 2 26 25 34 

Portiand 7 3 5 26 24 21 

Vancouver 6 7 5 23 26 35 

Houston 6 6 4 22 33 26 

LAGaiaxy 6 7 4 22 27 28 

Minnesota United 6 10 1 19 23 33 

Seattie 4 9 3 15 15 22 

Coiorado 4 10 3 15 21 30 

San Jose 2 9 6 12 28 35 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Tuesday’s game 
Los Angeies FC 2, Houston 2, tie 
Wednesday’s games 
Minnesota United 4, Toronto FC 3 
FC Daiias 3, Atianta United FC 2 
Seattie 2, Coiorado 1 
Reai Sait Lake 4, Sporting Kansas City 2 
D.C. United 2, LA Gaiaxy 2, tie 
Saturday’s games 
Oriando City at Los Angeies FC 
Atianta United FC at Phiiadeiphia 
Coiorado at Montreai 
Seattie at New Engiand 
Toronto FC at Sporting Kansas City 
Minnesota United at Houston 
FC Daiias at Reai Sait Lake 
Chicago at Vancouver 
Coiumbus at LA Gaiaxy 
San Jose at Portiand 

Sunday’s game 
New York at New York City FC 

Wednesday 

Dallas FC 3, Atlanta United 2 

Atlanta 1 1-2 

Dallas 1 2-3 

First half-1, Daiias, Ziegier, 2, 22nd 
minute. 2, Atianta, Martinez, 16 (Viiiai- 
ba), 41st. 

Second half— 3, Atianta, Martinez, 17 
(Aimiron, Gressei), 73rd. 4, Daiias, Akin- 
deie, 1 (Urruti, Hoiiingshead), 86th. 5, 
Daiias, Akindeie, 2,88th. 

Goalies— Atianta, Brad Guzan, Aiec 
Kann; Daiias, Jesse Gonzaiez, Jimmy 
Maurer. 

Yellow Cards— Lamah, Daiias, 14th; 
Escobar, Atianta, 45th. 

A- 17,298 (20,500) 

Sounders 2, Rapids 1 

Seattle 1 1-2 

Colorado 1 0—1 

First half-1, Seattie, Bruin, 4, 19th 
minute. 2, Coiorado, Nichoison, 1 (Cas- 
tiiio),40th. 

Second half— 3, Seattie, Bruin, 5 (Ro¬ 
driguez, Lodeiro), 58th. 

Goalies— Seattie, Stefan Frei, Bryan 
Meredith; Coiorado, Tim Howard, Zac 
MacMath. 

Yellow Cards— Boii, Coiorado, 43rd; 
Castiiio, Coiorado, 48th; Nichoison, Coio¬ 
rado, 65th; Badji, Coiorado, 66th; Azira, 
Coiorado, 70th; Mason, Coiorado, 87th; 
Eikrem, Seattie, 95th. 

A- 16,374 (18,061) 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Signed SS Ca- 
dyn Grenier to a minor ieague contract. 

BOSTON RED SOX - Optioned RHP 
Wiiiiam Cuevas to Pawtucket (iL). Re¬ 
instated RHP Tyier Thornburg from the 
10-day DL. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Signed OFs 
Steven Kwan and Korey Hoiiand to minor 
ieague contracts. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Recaiied OF Jim 
Adduci from Toiedo (iL). 

HOUSTON ASTROS - Optioned IB AJ 
Reed to Fresno (PCL). 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Optioned UT 
Kaieb Cowart to Sait Lake (PCL). Piaced 
LHP Tyier Skaggs and OF Chris Young on 
the 10-day DL, Skaggs retroactive to Juiy 
1. Recaiied OF Jabari Biush and RHP Deck 
McGuire from Sait Lake. Reinstated RHP 
Garrett Richards from the 10-day DL. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Piaced iNF 
Gieyber Torres on the 10-day DL, effec¬ 
tive Juiy 5. 

TAMPA BAY RAYS - Sent RHP Chris 
Archer to Chariotte (FSL) for a rehab as¬ 
signment. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Recaiied RHP Chris 
Martin from Round Rock (PCL). Piaced 
RHP Tony Barnette on the 10-day DL. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Assigned 3B 
Gio Ursheia outright to Buffaio (iL). 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Optioned OF 
Michaei Reed and RHP Evan Phiiiips to 
Gwinnett (iL). Recaiied LHP Luiz Gohara 
from Gwinnett. 


Toronto 1 2—3 

Minnesota 2 2—4 

First half— 1, Minnesota, Quintero, 4, 
8th minute. 2, Minnesota, ibarra, 4 (Cai- 
vo), 13th. 3, Toronto, Morrow, 1, 42nd. 

Second half— 4, Minnesota, Quintero, 
5 (ibarra), 52nd. 5, Minnesota, Quintero, 
6, 57th. 6, Toronto, Giovinco, 4 (Hasier), 
70th. 7, Toronto, Hamiiton, 1 (van der 
Wiei), 94th. 

Goalies— Toronto, Ciint irwin, Aiex 
Bono; Minnesota, Bobby Shuttieworth, 
Matt Lampson. 

Yellow Cards— Warner, Minnesota, 
41st; Caivo, Minnesota, 49th; Quintero, 
Minnesota, 58th. 

A-20,559 (22,345) 

Real Salt Lake 4, 
Sporting Kansas City 2 

Kansas city 1 1—2 

Real Salt Lake 3 1-4 

First hall-1, Kansas City, Saiioi, 6 (Si- 
novic, Espinoza), 20th minute. 2, Reai Sait 
Lake, Savarino, 3, 29th. 3, Reai Sait Lake, 
Baird, 5, 37th. 4, Reai Sait Lake, Saucedo, 
2 (Kreiiach), 46th. 

Second half— 5, Kansas City, Qpara, 
1 (Russeii, Espinoza), 64th. 6, Reai Sait 
Lake, Siiva, 4 (penaity kick), 100th. 

Goalies— Kansas City, Tim Meiia, Adri¬ 
an Zendejas; Reai Sait Lake, Nick Riman- 
do, Andrew Putna. 

Yellow Cards— Saiioi, Kansas City, 
43rd; Saucedo, Reai Sait Lake, 44th; Amor, 
Kansas City, 59th; Espinoza, Kansas City, 
60th; Qpara, Kansas City, 66th; Kreiiach, 
Reai Sait Lake, 77th; Fernandes, Kansas 
City, 93rd; Sanchez, Kansas City, 99th. 

Red Cards— Saiioi, Kansas City, 90th; 
Espinoza, Kansas City, 94th. 

A-19,206 (20,213). 

D.C. United 2, Galaxy 2 

D.C. United 1 1-2 

Los Angeles 2 0—2 

FIrsfnalf— 1, Los Angeies, ibrahimovic, 
10 (Romney), 5th minute. 2, Los Angeies, 
Pontius, 3 (Skjeivik), 25th. 3, D.C. United, 
Stieber, 3 (Acosta), 26th. 

Second half— 4, D.C. United, Mattocks, 
8 (Arrioia), 85th. 

Goalies— D.C. United, David Ousted, 
Steve Ciark; Los Angeies, David Bingham, 
Justin Vom Steeg. 

Yellow Cards— Durkin, D.C. United, 
29th; Kitchen, Los Angeies, 30th; Mora, 
D.C. United, 80th; Husidic, Los Angeies, 
87th. 

A-25,462 (27,000). 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Caroiina 12 1 3 39 35 14 

Seattie 6 3 5 23 15 12 

Oriando 6 5 4 22 21 20 

Chicago 5 4 7 22 22 21 

Utah 5 3 6 21 13 11 

Portiand 5 5 5 20 20 20 

Houston 4 5 5 17 16 21 

Washington 2 9 4 10 10 20 

SkyBiueFC 0 10 3 3 10 23 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s game 
North Caroiina 4, Chicago 1 
Friday’s game 
Utah at Portiand 

Saturday’s games 
Chicago at Sky Blue FC 
Washington at Qriando 
Houston at Seattie 

Wednesday, July 11 
Washington at North Caroiina 
Oriando at Houston 
Utah at Seattie 


CHICAGO CUBS - Designated C Chris 
Gimenez for assignment. Recaiied C Vic¬ 
tor Caratini from iowa (PCL). 

CINCINNATI REDS - Optioned OF-iNF 
Brandon Dixon to Louisviiie (iL). Recaiied 
RHP Tanner Rainey and LHP Cody Reed 
from Louisviiie. Traded RHPs Dyian Fioro 
and Zach Neai and internationai sign¬ 
ing bonus pooi space to the Los Angeies 
Dodgers for RHPs James Marinan and 
Anerurys Zabaia. Assigned Marinan to 
Biiiings (Pioneer) and Zabaia to Dayton 
(MWL). 

MIAMI MARLINS - Piaced OF Lewis 
Brinson and RHP Sandy Aicantara on 
the 10-day DL. Recaiied LHP Diiion Peters 
from New Orieans (PCL). 

PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES - Signed 2B 
Ryan Goins to a minor ieague contract. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Piaced RHP 
Joe Musgrove on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to June 30. Recaiied LHP Josh Smoker 
from indianapoiis (iL). 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Signed 3B 
Maicom Nunez and RHP Victor Viiian- 
ueva to minor ieague contracts. 

SAN DIEGO PADRES - Piaced RHP 
Kirby Yates on paternity ieave. Optioned 
RHP Coiten Brewer to Ei Paso (PCL). Re¬ 
caiied RHP Luis Perdomo from Ei Paso. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Optioned 
RHP Pierce Johnson to Sacramento 
(PCL). Recaiied iNF Keiby Tomiinsonfrom 
Sacramento. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Designed 
LHP Tim Coiiins for assignment. Reinstat¬ 
ed IB Matt Adams from the 10-day DL. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

CLEVELAND CAVALiERS - Signed G 
Coiiin Sexton. 


schedule and winners 

Feb. 11 - x-Advance Auto Parts Ciash 
(Brad Keseiowski) 

Feb. 15 - x-Can-Am Duei 1 (Ryan Bianey) 
Feb. 15 - x-Can-Am Duei 2 (Chase Eiiiott) 
Feb. 18 - Daytona 500 (Austin Diiion) 

Feb. 25 - Foids of Honor QuikTrip 500 
(Kevin Harvick) 

March 4 - Penzoii 400 (Kevin Harvick) 
March 11 - TicketGuardian 500 (Kevin 
Harvick) 

March 18 - Auto Ciub 400 (Martin Truex 
Jr.) 

March 26 - STP 500 (Ciint Bowyer) 

^ April 8 - O’Reiiiy Auto Parts 500 (Kyie 

April 15 - Food City 500 (Kyie Busch) 
*“irll 21 - Toyota Owners 400 (Kyie 


Apr! 

Busch) 


y 6 - AAA 400 Drive for Autism (Kevin 
Harvick) 

May 12 - KC Masterpiece 400 (Kevin Har¬ 
vick) 

May 19 - x-NASCAR Aii-Star Open (AJ Aii- 
mendinger) 

May 19 - x-NASCAR Aii-Star Race (Kevin 
Harvick) 

May 27 - Coca-Coia 600 (Kyie Busch) 

June 3 - Pocono 400 (Martin Truex Jr.) 

June 10 - FireKeepers Casino 400 (Ciint 
Bowyer) 

June 24 - Toyota/Save Mart 350 (Martin 
Truex Jr.) 

July 1 - Overton’s 400 (Kyie Larson) 

July 7 - Coke Zero 400, Daytona Beach, 
Fia. 

July 14 - Quaker State 400, Sparta, Ky. 

July 22 - New Hampshire 301, Loudon 

July 29 - Gander Outdoors 400, Long 
Pond, Pa. 

Aug. 5 - GoBowiing at The Gien, Watkins 
Gien, N.Y. 

Aug. 12 - Consumers Energy 400, Brook- 
iyn, Mich. 

Aug. 18 - Bass Pro Shops NRA Night Race, 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Sept. 2 - Bojangies’ Southern 500, Dar- 
iington, S.C. 

Sept. 9 - Big Machine Brickyard 400, in¬ 
dianapoiis 

Sept. 16 - South Point 400, Las Vegas 

Sept. 22 - Federated Auto Parts 400, 
Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 30 - Bank of America 500, Concord, 


Aia. 

Oct. 21 - Hoiiywood Casino 400, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Oct. 28 - First Data 500, Martinsviiie, Va. 
Nov. 4 - AAA Texas 500, Fort Worth 
Nov. 11 - Can-Am 500, Avondaie, Ariz. 
Nov. 18 - Ford Ecoboost 400, Homestead, 
Fia. 


IndyCar schedule and winners 

March 11 - Firestone Grand Prix of St. 
Petersburg (Sebastien Bourdais) 

April 7 - Phoenix Grand Prix (Josef New- 
garden) 

April 15 - Toyota Grand Prix of Long 
Beach (Aiexander Rossi) 

April 22 - Honda indy Grand Prix of Aia- 
bama (Josef Newgarden) 

May 12 - Grand Prix of indianapoiis (Wiii 
Power) 

May 27 - indianapoiis 500 (Wiii Power) 
June 2 - Chevroiet indy Duei (Race 1) 
(Scott Dixon) 

June 3 - Chevroiet indy Duei (Race 2) 
(Ryan Hunter-Reay) 

June 9 - DXC Technoiogy 600 (Scott 

June 24 - Kohier Grand Prix (Josef New¬ 
garden) 

July 8 - iowa Corn 300, Newton, iowa 
July 15 - Honda indy Toronto 
July 29 - Honda indy 200 at Mid-Ohio, 
Lexington, Ohio 

Aug. 19 - ABC Suppiy 500, Long Pond, 
a. 

Aug. 25 - Bommarito Automotive Group 
500, Madison, iii. 

Sept. 2 - Grand Prix of Portiand, Portiand, 
Ore. 

Sept. 16 - Grand Prix of Sonoma, Caiif. 

Formula One 
schedule and winners 

March 25 — Austraiian Grand Prix (Sebas¬ 
tian Vettei) 

April 8 - Bahrain Grand Prix (Sebastian 
Vettei) 

April 15 - Chinese Grand Prix (Daniei Ric- 
ciardo) 

April 29 - Azerbaijan Grand Prix (Lewis 
Hamiiton) 

May 13 - Spanish Grand Prix (Lewis Ham¬ 
iiton) 

May 27 - Monaco Grand Prix (Daniei Ric- 
ciardo) 

June 10 — Canadian Grand Prix (Sebastian 
Vettei) 

June 24 - French Grand Prix (Lewis Ham¬ 
iiton) 

July 1 — Austrian Grand Prix (Max Verstap- 
pen) 

July 8 — British Grand Prix, Siiverstone, 
Engiand 

July 22 - German Grand Prix, Hockenheim 
July 29 — Hungarian Grand Prix, Budapest 
Aug. 26 - Beigian Grand Prix, Spa-Fran- 
corchamps 

Sept. 2 - Itaiian Grand Prix, Monza 
Sept. 16 - Singapore Grand Prix 
Sept. 30 - Russian Grand Prix, Sochi 
Oct. 7 - Japanese Grand Prix, Suzuka 
Oct. 21 - United States Grand Prix, Austin, 

Oct. 28 - Mexican Grand Prix, Mexico City 
Nov. 11 - Braziiian Grand Prix, Sao Paoio 
Nov. 25 - Abu Dhabi Grand Prix, Yas Ma¬ 
rina, UAE 


New York 56 28 

Tampa Bay 43 43 

Toronto 40 46 

Baitimore 24 61 

Central Division 
Cieveiand 48 37 

Detroit 38 50 

Minnesota 35 48 

Chicago 30 56 

Kansas City 25 61 

West Division 
Houston 57 31 

Seattie 55 32 

Oakiand 48 39 

Los Angeies 44 43 

Texas 38 49 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Division 

W L I 
Atianta 49 36 .! 

Phiiadeiphia 47 37 .! 

Washington 42 43 

New York 34 49 

Miami 36 52 

Central Division 
Milwaukee 51 35 .! 

Chicago 49 35 .! 

St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


44 41 .518 6’/2 

40 46 .465 11 

38 49 .437 13V2 


West Division 


39 .552 - 

47 39 .547 ’/2 

45 43 .511 3V2 

44 43 .506 4 

37 51 .420 ll’/2 


Arizona 
Los Angeies 
San Francisco 
Coiorado 

San Diego _ __ _ 

Wednesday’s games 
Boston 3, Washington 0 
N.Y. Yankees 6, Atianta 2 
Miami 3, Tampa Bay 0 
Chicago Cubs 5, Detroit 2 
Oakiand 4, San Diego 2 
Phiiadeiphia 4, Baitimore 1 
L.A. Angeis 7, Seattie 4 
Milwaukee 3, Minnesota 2 
Houston 5, Texas 4,10 innings 
N.Y. Mets 6, Toronto 3 
Cincinnati 7, Chicago White Sox 4 
Cleveland 3, Kansas City 2 
Colorado 1, San Francisco 0 
L.A. Dodgers 6, Pittsburgh 4 
St. Louis 8, Arizona 4 

Thursday’s games 
Texas at Detroit 
Baltimore at Minnesota 
Chicago White Sox at Houston 
L.A. Angels at Seattle 
Miami at Washington 
Atlanta at Milwaukee 
San Diego at Arizona 
St. Louis at San Francisco 
Friday’s games 

N.Y. Yankees (Gray 5-6) at Toronto 
(Gaviglio 2-2) 

Oakland (Blackburn 2-2) at Cleveland 
(Carrasco 8-5) 

Tampa Bay (TBD) at N.Y. Mets (de- 
Grom 5-4) 

Texas (Colon 5-5) at Detroit (Zimmer- 
mann 3-0) 

Baltimore (Bundy 6-7) at Minnesota 
(Lynn 5-7) 

Chicago White Sox (Lopez 4-5) at 
Houston (McCullers 9-3) 

Boston (Sale 8-4) at Kansas City (Ham- 
mel 2-10) 

L.A. Dodgers (Maeda 5-5) at L.A. An¬ 
gels (Barria 5-4) 

Colorado (Marquez 6-8) at Seattle 
(Hernandez 8-6) 

Cincinnati (Mahle 6-6) at Chicago 
Cubs (Montgomery 3-2) 

Miami (Straily 3-4) at Washington 
(Gonzalez 6-5) 

Philadelphia (Pivetta 5-7) at Pitts¬ 
burgh (Williams 6-6) 

Atlanta (Foltynewicz 6-4) at Milwau¬ 
kee (Peralta 3-1) 

San Diego (Lucchesi 4-3) at Arizona 
(Godley 9-6) 

St. Louis (Gant 2-3) at San Francisco 
(Rodriguez 3-1) 

Saturday’s games 
Baltimore at Minnesota 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
Chicago White Sox at Houston 
Oakland at Cleveland 
Texas at Detroit 
Boston at Kansas City 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 
St. Louis at San Francisco 
Atlanta at Milwaukee 
Colorado at Seattle 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Mets 
L.A. Dodgers at L.A. Angels 
Miami at Washington 
San Diego at Arizona 

Sunday’s games 
N.Y. Yankees at Toronto 
Oakland at Cleveland 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Mets 
Texas at Detroit 
Miami at Washington 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 
Atlanta at Milwaukee 
Baltimore at Minnesota 
Chicago White Sox at Houston 
Boston at Kansas City 
Cincinnati at Chicago Cubs 
St. Louis at San Francisco 
Colorado at Seattle 
San Diego at Arizona 
L.A. Dodgers at L.A. Angels 

MLB calendar 

July 6 — Last day to sign for amateur 
draft picks subject to deadline. 

July 17 — All-Star Game, Washington. 
July 29 — Hall of Fame inductions, Coo- 
perstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 
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Friday, July 6,2018 


TOUR DE FRANCE 



Photos by Christophe Ena/AP 


Four-time Tour de France winner Chris Froome, fourth from left, and his Sky teammates ride during a training session near Saint-Mars-ia-Reorthe, France, on Thursday. 


Cleared of doping, Froome eyes 5th title 


Brit appeals for calm 
from fans during ride 

By Joseph Wilson 

Associated Press 

SAINT-MARS-LA-REORTHE, France — Chris 
Froome has asked Tour de France fans to let him 
race in peace, even if they doubt the recent ruling 
that cleared him of doping allegations. 

The British cyclist has been targeted by specta¬ 
tors in the past. During the 2015 Tour, he said a man 
threw a cup of urine at him while yelling “doper”. 

With the latest edition beginning on Saturday, five 
days after the International Cycling Union finally 
ruled Froome had won last year’s Spanish Vuelta 
cleanly, the four-time Tour winner offered an alter¬ 
native way for skeptical fans to show their distrust. 

“Support the race in a positive way, don’t bring 
negativity,” he said on Wednesday in western France. 
“In terms of safety I obviously would encourage fans 
of the sport to come watch the race, and if you are not 
necessarily a Chris Froome fan or a Sky fan, come to 
the race and put a jersey on of another team you do 
support. That would be my advice.” 

A cloud hung over Froome after a urine sample 
taken during the Vuelta in September showed a con¬ 
centration of the asthma drug salbutamol that was 
twice the permitted level. 

After months of silence, the UCI said Froome’s 
result did not represent an adverse finding, which 
could have led him to be stripped of his Vuelta vic¬ 
tory, and a suspension. 

His use of asthma medication has been well docu¬ 
mented and he often uses inhalers during races. 
World Anti-Doping Agency rules state an athlete can 
be cleared for excessive salbutamol use if he proves 
it was due to an appropriate therapeutic dosage. 

Froome said he understands it may take time for 
fans to believe he is not a cheat. 

“But that data is available, and I would like to 
think that as people understand that more, they will 
understand my decision to keep on racing knowing 



Cyclist Chris Froome poses with a fan prior to a 
training ride Thursday. Froome has asked fans 
to support the race in a positive way rather than 
show distrust after he was cleared of doping. 

I have certainly done nothing wrong,” Froome said. 
“Of course it has been damaging. As it is right now 
I’m just happy to draw a line in the sand and move 
on and focus on bike racing.” 

UCI president David Lappartient has also issued 
a call for calm. 

“[Froome] has the right to operate in a safe envi¬ 
ronment. I have heard calls, sometimes completely 
irrational, to violence on the Tour de France,” Lap¬ 
partient said. “I cannot accept that and I call on all 
spectators to protect all the athletes and to respect 
the judicial decision so that Chris Froome can com¬ 
pete in a safe and serene environment.” 

Teammate Geraint Thomas said Froome has 
shown poise even when fans are at their worst. 

“I’ve always been impressed by the way he is off 
the bike,” Thomas said. “But the last nine months 
have been the most impressive, really, how he was 
able to still perform and train and commit to all that 
while everything else was going on.” 

Thomas, however, said possible run-ins with 
the public are part of riding down roads lined by 
people. 

“It’s not like football — it’s not in just a closed sta¬ 
dium when you can check everyone,” he said. “So 
there is that element of risk so to speak.” 


Team Sky puts together impressive 
lineup to support 4-time champion 


By Samuel Petrequin 
Associated Press 

After being cleared of doping, 
Chris Froome is ready “to make 
history” in France. 

Froome will be on the start¬ 
ing line of the Tour de France on 
Saturday in the western region of 
Vendee, aiming to join Jacques 
Anquetil, Eddy Merckx, Bernard 
Hinault and Miguel Indurain in 
the elite club of five-time champi¬ 
ons of cycling’s biggest race. 

“The last twelve months have 
been the hardest but also the most 
incredible of my career,” Froome 
said on Tuesday in a statement 
submitted by Team Sky, a day 
after cycling authorities cleared 
him of any wrongdoing despite an 
abnormal doping test result. 

Froome has raced all season 
under the cloud of a potential ban 
after a urine sample provided 
during his victory at the Spanish 
Vuelta in September showed a 
concentration of the asthma drug 
salbutamol that was twice the per¬ 
mitted level. The International 
Cycling Union ruled on Monday 
that his sample results did not con¬ 
stitute a breach to the anti-doping 
rules and closed all proceedings 
against the British rider. 

The decision also meant 
Froome will be able to hold onto 
the Giro d’ltalia trophy he won 
in May, which gave him three 
straight Grand Tour titles. 

“I’ve never started the Tour 
de France after riding the Giro 


d’ltalia, and it has meant a com¬ 
pletely different approach to my 
season,” Froome said. “But I 
learnt a lot from riding the Vuelta 
straight after the Tour de France 
last year, which has given me con¬ 
fidence coming into this race.” 

Team Sky will again field a very 
strong team in support of Froome, 
including Egan Bernal, Jonathan 
Castroviejo, Michal Kwiatkowski, 
Gianni Moscon, Wout Poels, Luke 
Rowe and Geraint Thomas. 

“I want to make history with 
a fifth Tour de France win and 
fourth consecutive Grand Tour,” 
Froome said. “I am under no illu¬ 
sion about the challenge, but I am 
feeling ready and I couldn’t ask 
for a better team to support me.” 

Bernal, 21, will make his Tour 
debut and will play a key role in 
helping Froome in the mountains 
alongside Poels and the experi¬ 
enced Castroviejo, who is also a 
strong climber. Kwiatkowski, a 
versatile former world champion, 
was impressive last year in help¬ 
ing Froome to a fourth title, while 
Thomas can also aim for the yel¬ 
low jersey if Froome can’t live up 
to expectations. Moscon is a Tour 
debutant who rode in support of 
Froome at the Vuelta last year. 

“We go into the Tour with a lot 
of confidence,” Team Sky princi¬ 
pal Dave Brailsford said. “Chris 
is already one of the greats of the 
sport. This is a chance for him 
to cement that reputation even 
further.” 
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WIMBLEDON 


Scoreboard 


Thursday 

At All England Lawn Tennis 
& Croquet Club 
London 

Purse: $44,763,652 (Grand Slam) 
Surface: Grass 
(Seedings in parentheses) 

Men’s Singies 
Second Round 

Frances Tiafoe, United States, def. Ju- 
lien Benneteau, France, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Novak Djokovic (12), Serbia, def. Fiora- 
cio Zebalios, Argentina, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3. 

Nick Kyrgios (15), Austraiia, def. Robin 
Haase, Netherlands, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5. 

Gilles Simon, France, def. Matteo Ber- 
rettini, Italy, 6-3, 7-6 (4), 6-2. 

Matthew Ebden, Australia, def. Stepha- 
ne Robert, France, 6-3,7-6 (5), 4-6,6-1. 

Alex De Minaur, Australia, def. Pierre- 
Hugues Herbert, France, 6-2, 6-7 (8), 7-5, 
6-3. 


Women's Singies 
Second Round 

Simona Halep (1), Romania, def. Saisai 
Zheng, China, 7-5, 6-0. 

Su-Wei Hsieh, Taiwan, def. Lara Arru- 
abarrena-Vecino, Spain, 6-3, 6-3. 

Dominika Cibulkova, Slovakia, def. Jo¬ 
hanna Konta (22), Britain, 6-3, 6-4. 

Elise Mertens (15), Belgium, def. Sa- 
chia Vickery, United States, 6-1, 6-3. 

Vitalia Diatchenko, Russia, def. Sofia 
Kenin, United States, 6-4, 6-1. 

Daria Gavrilova (26), Australia, def. Sa¬ 
mantha Stosur, Australia, 6-4, 6-1. 

Ashleigh Barty (17), Australia, def. 
Eugenie Bouchard, Canada, 6-4, 7-5. 

Daria Kasatkina (14), Russia, def. Yulia 
Putintseva, Kazakhstan, 6-2, 6-3. 

Angelique Kerber (11), Germany, def. 
Claire Liu, United States, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

Naomi Osaka (18), Japan, def. Katie 
Boulter, Britain, 6-3, 6-4. 

Carla Suarez-Navarro (27), Spain, def. 
Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, 6-4, 6-1. 

Belinda Bencic, Switzerland, def. Ali¬ 
son Riske, US, 1-6, 7-6 (10), 6-2. 

Barbora Strycova (23), Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. LesiaTsurenko, Ukraine, 6-1, 6-4. 

Katerina Siniakova, Czech Republic, 
def. 0ns Jabeur, Tunisia, 5-7, 6-4,9-7. 


First Round 

Leonardo Mayer, Argentina and Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, def. Fernando Verdasco, 
Spain and David Marrero Santana, Spain, 
7-6 (6), 6-4, 6-7 (7), 6-1. 

Philipp Petzschner, Germany and Tim 
Puetz, Germany, def. Vasek Pospisil, Cana¬ 
da and Ryan Harrison, US, 6-4, 7-6 (8), 6-2. 

Jan-Lennard Struff, Germany and Ben 
Mclachlan (14), Japan, def. Nicholas 
Monroe, United States and John-Patrick 
Smith, Australia, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4. 

Robert Farah, Colombia and Juan Se¬ 
bastian Cabal (6), Colombia, def. Guill¬ 
ermo Garcia-Lopez, Spain and Pablo Car- 
reno-Busta, Spain, 6-4, 7-6 (10), 2-6, 6-1. 

Kevin Krawietz, Germany and Andreas 
Mies, Germany, def. James Cerretini, 
United States and Remain Arneodo, Mo¬ 
naco, 6-3, 7-6 (4), 4-6, 6-3. 

Artem Sitak, New Zealand and Divij 
Sharan, India, def. Malek Jaziri, Tunisia 
and Radu Albot, Moldova, 7-6 (4), 6-7 (8), 
6-3, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles 
First Round 

Kristina Mladenovic, France and Timea 
Babos (1), Hungary, def. Miyu Kato, Japan 
and Eri Hozumi, Japan, 6-4, 6-3. 

Johanna Larsson, Sweden and Kiki 
Bertens (9), Netherlands, def. Renata 
Voracova, Czech Republic and Monique 
Adamczak, Australia, 6-2, 6-3. 

Abigail Spears, United States and 
Alicja Rosolska, Poland, def. Eva Hrdino- 
va, Czech Republic and Giuliana Olmos, 
Mexico, 6-1,6-4. 

Anna-Lena Groenefeld, Germany and 
Raquel Atawo (11), United States, def. 
Anna Smith, Britain and Xenia Knoll, 
Switzerland, 4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Tatjana Maria, Germany and Heather 
Watson, Britain, def. Shuai Zhang, China 
and Chen Liang, China, 6-2, 6-2. 

Vera Zvonareva, Russia and Ekat¬ 
erina Makarova, Russia, def. Marketa 
Vondrousova, Czech Republic and Anna 
Blinkova, Russia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Magdalena Rybarikova, Slovakia and 
Petra Martic, Croatia, def. Lidziya Ma- 
rozava, Belarus and Lesley Kerkhove, 
Netherlands, 7-5, 6-3. 

Katarina Srebotnik, Slovenia and 
Vania King, United States, def. Irina Khro- 
macheva, Russia and Dalila Jakupovic, 
Slovenia, 6-2, 6-2. 

Bethanie Mattek-Sands, United States 
and Lucie Safarova, Czech Republic, def. 
Alla Kudryavtseva, Russia and Lyudmyla 
Kichenok (16), Ukraine, 7-6 (6), 7-5. 
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Rafael Nadal returns the ball to 
Mikhail Kukushkin on Thursday 


Pella rallies to stun No. 3 Cilic 



Kirsty Wigglesworth/AP 


Marin Cilic wipes his face during the second day of his match against 
Guido Pella on Thursday in London. Rain suspended the match 
Wednesday, and Pella came back to win 3-6, 1-6, 6-4, 7-6 (3), 7-5. 


By Mattias Karen 
Associated Press 

LONDON — Guido Pella of 
Argentina came from two sets 
down to stun third-seeded Marin 
Cilic at Wimbledon on Thursday, 
beating last year’s finalist 3-6, 1- 
6, 6-4, 7-6 (3), 7-5 in the second 
round. 

Cilic looked headed for a rou¬ 
tine victory before the match was 
suspended by rain in the third 
set on Wednesday but the former 
U.S. Open champion couldn’t find 
the same rhythm on Thursday. 

“Yesterday he was playing so, 
so good, and hitting the ball so 
hard that I couldn’t do anything,” 
the 82nd-ranked Pella said. “So 
the rain helped me a lot.” 

Cilic was runner-up to Roger 
Federer last year and showed 
great form by beating Novak 
Djokovic in the Queen’s Club final 
last month. 

His early exit opens up Feder- 
er’s path to the final even more, 
with No. 8 Kevin Anderson the 
highest-seeded player left in the 
Swiss star’s half of the draw after 
No. 6 Grigor Dimitrov lost in the 
first round. 

Stan Wawrinka also exited, los¬ 
ing to Italian qualifier Thomas 
Fabbiano 7-6 (7), 6-3, 7-6 (6). 
That match was also suspended 
on Wednesday with Wawrinka 
leading 6-5 in the third set, but 
Fabbiano wrapped up the victory 
quickly to equal his best Grand 
Slam result by reaching the third 
round. 

Wawrinka, whose ranking has 
fallen to 224th following knee 
surgery, came from a set down to 
upset sixth-seeded Grigor Dimi¬ 
trov in the first round for just his 
second Grand Slam victory since 
last year’s Wimbledon. 

Former champions Novak 
Djokovic and Rafael Nadal re¬ 
mained on course for a semifinal 
meeting. 


Djokovic overcame an appar¬ 
ent thigh problem to beat Horacio 
Zebalios 6-1, 6-2, 6-3, while top- 
ranked Nadal defeated Mikhail 
Kukushkin of Kazakhstan 6-4, 
6-3, 6-4. 

Djokovic called for a trainer 
and had his left leg massaged 
when leading 4-3 in the third set. 
But he easily held serve in the 
next game and broke Zebalios 
again to close out the match. 

Nadal won only 64 percent of 
points on his first serve and faced 
13 break points — including three 
in the first game of the match 
— but he saved 11 of them and 
converted five of his own to wrap 
up the win in under 2 Vi hours on 
Centre Court. 

The 11-time French Open 
champion is looking for his third 
title at the All England Club and 
first since 2010. 


Anderson hit 34 aces to beat 
Andreas Seppi 6-3, 6-7 (5), 6-3, 6- 
4 and set up a third-round meet¬ 
ing with Philipp Kohlschreiber of 
Germany. 

Frances Tiafoe, a 20-year- 
old American, reached the third 
round at a Grand Slam tourna¬ 
ment for the first time, beating Ju- 
lien Benneteau of France 4-6, 6-3, 
6-4, 6-2 with the help of 22 aces. 

The 52nd-ranked Tiafoe pro¬ 
duced 52 winners and only 14 un¬ 
forced errors while eliminating 
the 36-year-old Benneteau. 

Tiafoe upset 30th-seeded 
Fernando Verdasco in the first 
round. 

Ninth-seeded John Isner hit 
64 aces and saved two match 
points to beat Ruben Bemelmans 
6-1, 6-4, 6-7 (6), 6-7 (3), 7-5 in a 
match that was also suspended 
overnight. 


Isner’s ace total was the third- 
highest ever at Wimbledon — be¬ 
hind his own record in a three-day 
epic against Nicolas Mahut in 
2010, the longest tennis match in 
history. Isner had 113 aces in that 
match and Mahut hit 103. 

Isner faced two match points 
against Bemelmans at 5-4 in the 
fifth set but held and then broke 
in the next game. 

He was given a code violation 
in the fourth-set tiebreaker on 
Wednesday after losing his cool 
following a video review that 
went against him. 

On the women’s side, top- 
ranked Simona Halep won the 
last 10 games to beat Saisai Zheng 
of China 7-5, 6-0 in the second 
round. 

Saisai led 5-3 in the first set 
but Halep broke back for 5-5 and 
cruised the rest of the way against 
her 126th-ranked opponent. 

Halep won her first Grand Slam 
title at the French Open. 

She lost in the quarterfinals at 
Wimbledon in 2016 and 2017. 

Former finalist Angelique Ker¬ 
ber had to come from a set down 
to oust American qualifier Claire 
Liu in the second round. 

The llth-seeded Kerber broke 
decisively for a 4-3 lead in the 
third set before serving out a 3- 
6, 6-2, 6-4 victory against the 18- 
year-old Liu, the youngest player 
in the tournament. 

Kerber lost the 2016 final to 
Serena Williams. 

Liu is in her first senior Wim¬ 
bledon draw and faced a top-10 
ranked player for the first time. 
At No. 237, Liu was the lowest- 
ranked woman to make the sec¬ 
ond round. 

Another Wimbledon finalist, 
Eugenie Bouchard of Canada, lost 
to 17th-seeded Ashleigh Barty 6- 
4, 7-5. 

Bouchard was runner-up in 
2014 to Petra Kvitova. 


Bugs, ‘lucky’ foe end Wozniacki’s run 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

LONDON — Caroline Wozni¬ 
acki complained about the flying 
insects at Wimbledon, demand¬ 
ing that bug spray be brought to 
the court. 

She wondered aloud whether 
play should be halted because of 
a brief drizzle. 

And the No. 2-seeded Wozni¬ 
acki was not exactly gracious in 
defeat after staving off five match 
points, but not the sixth, in what 
became a 6-4,1-6,7-5 loss to 35th- 
ranked Ekaterina Makarova of 
Russia in the second round at the 
All England Club on Wednesday. 

The reigning Australian Open 
champion’s latest lackluster 
showing at Wimbledon made her 
the fifth top-eight seeded woman 
to exit by the end of Day 3. 

Wozniacki said Makarova “got 
a little lucky” and added, “I would 
be very surprised if you saw her 
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Caroline Wozniacki shakes her 
head to avoid the flying insects 
on court during her match 
Wednesday. 

go far.” 

Asked what she thought of those 
remarks, Makarova laughed and 


replied: “Well, I don’t know what 
to say. Yeah, maybe I was lucky 
today. Good for me. Thanks, 
God.” 

While both Williams sisters 
moved into the third round, as did 
past U.S. Open runners-up Madi¬ 
son Keys and Karolina Pliskova, 
among the women, and Roger Fe¬ 
derer won 35 consecutive points 
on his serve while extending his 
Wimbledon set streak to 26 in a 
row, it was Wozniacki’s departure 
that counted as the closest thing 
to big news on Wednesday. 

She is a former No. 1 who re¬ 
cently claimed her first Grand 
Slam title. She won a grass-court 
tuneup tournament last weekend. 

She had managed to convince 
herself this was going to be her 
year to shine at the All England 
Club, the only mqjor where she’s 
never been past the fourth round. 
In addition to her title on the hard 
courts in Australia, she’s twice 
been the runner-up on that sur¬ 


face at the U.S. Open, and she’s 
been a quarterfinalist twice on 
the French Open’s red clay. 

But a game that is princi¬ 
pally predicated on defense can 
be harder to make work on the 
speedy grass, where Makarova 
produced twice as many winners 
Wednesday, 46-23. 

“It’s frustrating,” Wozniacki 
said, “because I feel like I could 
have gone and done something 
really great here.” 

Instead, it’s the fourth time in 
the past seven years that she’s out 
in the first or second round. 

She almost put together quite a 
comeback, though. 

Earlier in the match, Wozni¬ 
acki was buggin’ out about the 
bugs that also showed up last year 
at the tournament. She insisted 
that something needed to be done 
about them. 

Makarova, too, called the scene 
“a little bit strange and different” 
and “a little bit uncomfortable.” 
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Stipe Miocic gestures after a win over Francis Ngannou during a heavyweight championship mixed 
martial arts bout at UFC 220, in Boston. Miocic will get the biggest paycheck of his career at UFC 226 
on Saturday when he faces light heavyweight champ Daniel Cormier. 


UFC heavyweight champ Miocic 
stays humble ahead of superfight 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — Stipe Miocic has been the UFC’s 
heavyweight champion for more than two years, 
calmly dominating the most tumultuous division 
in mixed martial arts during a record three title 
defenses. 

Yet deep in his core, the longest-reigning heavy¬ 
weight champ in UFC history has embraced the fact 
he’ll always feel like a firefighter from Cleveland 
whose life took an amazing detour. 

“When I walk into the octagon and they lock the 
door. I’m like, ‘Well, I 
can’t leave now,”’ Mio¬ 
cic said. “It’s fight or 
flight, and you’ve got 
to fight. It’s a little sur¬ 
real, though. You look 
across the cage, and 
you’re like, ‘Huh. I’m 
fighting Daniel Cormi¬ 
er. Awesome. I watched 
this dude when I was an 
amateur.’” 

Real life for Miocic 
(18-2) isn’t under the 
bright lights of Las 
Vegas’ T-Mobile Arena. 
He’ll take a moment in that cage to appreciate the 
brilliant absurdity of being in a superfight against 
Cormier (20-1), the imposing light heavyweight 
champion, in the heavily anticipated main event of 
UFC 226 on Saturday night. 

Real life is at home in Cleveland, where his preg¬ 
nant wife is attempting to wait to deliver their first 
child until he gets home. Real life is in the firehous¬ 
es in suburban Oakwood and Valley View where he 
still works as a firefighter and paramedic, fitting in 
several shifts each week between MMA training 
sessions. 

The 35-year-old Miocic firmly believes he has kept 
the UFC heavyweight division locked down because 
he stayed in Cleveland and worked relentlessly to 
avoid both the trappings and the traps of success. 

“If I ever acted like I was better than someone, my 


wife and my mom would pretty much murder me,” 
Miocic said. “I think it’s just the people around me. 
My wife, my family, coaches, friends, my firefight¬ 
er buddies. If I do something dumb, they would be 
like, ‘You’re an idiot.’ Plus, I come back from a title 
fight, and literally the next day I worked, they’re 
like, ‘Here.’ They’re throwing a plunger at me. They 
bring me down real fast.” 

He won’t let it go to his head, but Miocic’s accom¬ 
plishments in the heavyweight division are peerless 
at this point. 

After winning eight of his first 10 UFC bouts, he 
won the title by going to Brazil and knocking out Fa- 
bricio Werdum on his own turf Miocic kept the belt 
by stopping decorated veterans Alistair Overeem 
and Junior Dos Santos, followed by a one-sided 
victory last January over Francis Ngannou, whose 
meteoric rise was stopped cold by a champion who 
came in as an underdog. 

Not bad for a former Cleveland State wrestler 
who basically stopped studying MMA for a full year 
while he completed his paramedic training. 

His longtime coach, Marcus Marinelli, has been 
gratified to see Miocic’s ability to maximize the po¬ 
tential he saw so many years ago. 

“I thought he could be a champion even before 
he got in the UFC if he continued on his path, (but) 
that’s a big ‘if,’” Marinelli said. “Not everybody can 
sustain that growth for long periods of time, and not 
buckle under the pressure and change. When you 
have success, you can go Hollywood. ... Never for 
(Miocic). All of the characteristics in his personal¬ 
ity that he had, they kept on getting stronger. I think 
he realized that his success was coming from it, and 
he didn’t want to change it.” 

The weekend is full of potential distractions, but 
none of the normal Vegas variety: Along with the 
imminent arrival of his first child in Ohio — Mio¬ 
cic’s wife, Ryan, is due on Aug. 1 — Miocic is heavily 
invested in the World Cup success of Croatia. The 
son of two Croatian immigrants will watch the quar¬ 
terfinal match against Russia and then take a nap 
before the biggest fight of his life. 

“It’s going to be a great day on Saturday,” Miocic 
said. “They’re going to win. I’m going to win, and 
it’ll be great.” 


If I ever acted 
like I was better 
than someone, 
my wife and 
my mom would 
pretty much 
murder me. ^ 

stipe Miocic 

UFC heaveyweight champ 


Concussion woes force 
Holloway to pull out of 
featherweight title bout 


By Greg Beacham 
Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — UFC feath¬ 
erweight champion Max Hollo¬ 
way’s representatives say he is 
dropping out of his title defense 
against Brian Ortega at UFC 226 
this weekend due to apparent 
concussion symptoms. 

Holloway’s management team 
announced the decision in a state¬ 
ment issued Wednesday night, 
three days before the bout. 

The UFC didn’t immediately 
confirm any changes to the pen¬ 
ultimate bout on its biggest show 
of the summer. 

“Max’s team and UFC staff no¬ 
ticed Max was not normal since 
late last week,” the statement 
from Holloway’s camp said. 

Holloway’s camp indicated 
the champion stayed overnight 
in an emergency room Monday 
before he had even started his 
weight cut for the bout. Holloway 
was taken to an emergency room 
again Wednesday after awaken¬ 
ing groggily from a nap following 
an open workout for fans at the 
MGM Grand. 

“Max fought with his team 
to continue with the fight,” the 
statement said. “He showed some 
improvement (from Tuesday to 
Wednesday) but was still show¬ 
ing obvious symptoms. After 
open workouts he crashed and 
was very hard to wake up. When 
he did, he had flashing vision and 
slurred speech.” 

In an interview earlier Wednes¬ 
day, Holloway (19-3) said he was 
particularly excited about fight¬ 
ing on the UFC’s International 
Fight Week card, held annually 
in Las Vegas near the Fourth 
of July holiday. He was eager to 
fight in front of a large group of 
fans traveling to Vegas from his 
native Hawaii. 

He was also excited to fight on 
a card with Daniel Cormier, his 
close friend and the UFC light 
heavyweight champion, who is 
moving up to challenge heavy¬ 
weight champ Stipe Miocic in the 
main event. 


“Glad to be back in action,” Hol¬ 
loway said. “Glad to be rocking 
and rolling. This week is going to 
be special. ... I feel blessed. It’s a 
huge fight for sure, and I’m just 
so grateful and so thankful to be 
part of a week like this. People 
don’t understand. This is the 
Super Bowl of the UFC. There’s 
two fight cards you want to get 
on: The International Fight Week 
or the end-of-the-year card, and I 
got on one of them.” 

The 26-year-old Holloway is 
one of the UFC’s most dominant 
and most charismatic champions, 
but he has been pulled from three 
prospective bouts this year due to 
three apparently different health 
problems. 

Holloway initially was sched¬ 
uled to defend his belt against 
former lightweight champion 
Frankie Edgar at UFC 222 on 
March 3, but he was pulled from 
the bout in early February due to 
a leg injury. 

Holloway then volunteered to 
fight Khabib Nurmagomedov for 
the UFC lightweight belt on six 
days’ notice in early April after 
Tony Ferguson dropped out of the 
much-anticipated title bout with 
an injury. But Holloway couldn’t 
make the weight cut in time, with 
doctors pulling him from the 
show one day before the weigh-in 
when he showed distress. 

Holloway last fought in De¬ 
cember, when he stopped former 
champ Jose Aldo for the second 
consecutive time. He won the in¬ 
terim featherweight title by beat¬ 
ing Anthony Pettis in December 
2016, and he took the undisputed 
title with his first victory over 
Aldo last June. 

He has won 12 consecutive 
fights since losing a decision to 
Conor McGregor in August 2013. 

Ortega (14-0) was up next for 
Holloway after the Los Angeles- 
area native extended his unbeaten 
career in March with a knockout 
victory over Edgar. The UFC 
could put Ortega into a replace¬ 
ment fight on short notice, or it 
could give an interim title shot to 
Ortega in the near future. 



Jose Juarez/AP 

Max Holloway, left, punches Jose Aldo during the third round of 
a their featherweight bout at UFC 218 last December in Detroit. 
Holloway’s representatives said on Wednesday he is dropping out of 
his title defense against Brian Ortega at UFC 226 this weekend due 
to apparent concussion symptoms. 
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Berg still without World Cup goal 



Mexico’s Miguel Layun and teammate Hirving Lozano embrace 
at the end of their loss to Brazil on Monday. Mexico was the last 
CONCACAF member still playing. 

CONCACAF boss: 2026 
breakthrough year for 
North American teams 



Martin Meissner/AP 


Switzerland’s Manuel Akanji, rear, and Sweden’s Marcus Berg 
challenge for the ball on Tuesday. The 31-year-old Berg has failed 
to find the net so far in Russia, including a miss in Sweden’s 1-0 
round-of-16 victory over Switzerland. 


By Graham Dunbar 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — The head of 
North American soccer says the 
region’s teams need until 2026 at 
a home World Cup to reach their 
full potential. 

Mexico’s traditional round of 16 
loss this week left the Confedera¬ 
tion of North, Central American 
and Caribbean Football (CONCA¬ 
CAF) without the quarterfinals 
place it got four years ago from 
Costa Rica. 

“All in all, I think it’s par for the 
course,” CONCACAF President 
Victor Montagliani said Tuesday 
of the region’s performance in 
Russia. 

With just three teams at this 
World Cup compared to four in 
2014, Costa Rica was last in a 
tough group and newcomer Pan¬ 
ama lost all three games. 

“I think you will see an im¬ 
provement in four years,” Monta¬ 
gliani told The Associated Press 
in an interview, though suggesting 
“eight years is more realistic.” 

Elected to lead CONCACAF in 
2016, the Canadian official ac¬ 
knowledged the soccer body had 
too often let down its 35 FIFA 
member nations. 

“Quite frankly, over the last 
40 years CONCACAF as a con¬ 
federation has not really done 
much to help the federations try 
to compete at a world level,” Mon¬ 
tagliani said of an era tainted by 
corruption, and leaders indicted 
by the U.S. Justice Department. 

Now moved from Manhattan 
to Miami, CONCACAF has re¬ 
formed its business practices and 
revamped competitions for na¬ 
tional and club teams. 

A Nations League kicks off next 
year, designed to raise competi¬ 
tive standards by giving smaller 
national teams more fixtures and 
revenue in a two-year cycle. 

Four places were added to the 
marquee Gold Cup, which the 


United States will host next year 
with 16 teams. 

“Then we will see what we look 
like eight years from now when 
we host a World Cup in our back¬ 
yard,” Montagliani said. 

Though Mexico beat Germany 
1-0 in a stunning group-stage 
opener in Moscow, CONCACAF 
had a bigger win in the Russian 
capital. Five days earlier, FIFA 
members picked the joint Unit¬ 
ed States-Canada-Mexico bid 
over Morocco to host the 2026 
tournament. 

That 48-team edition will give 
CONCACAF six guaranteed plac¬ 
es — likely with automatic entry 
for all three hosts — plus two 
more chances in an interconti¬ 
nental playoff round in November 
2025. Two of six teams will ad¬ 
vance, with Africa, Asia, Oceania 
and South America all sending 
one entry. 

In Russia, CONCACAF was 
understrength after Honduras 
lost its intercontinental playoff 
last November, going down 3-1 in 
Australia after drawing 0-0 in the 
home leg. 

“It’s really important we get 
a fourth team (in 2022),” Mon¬ 
tagliani said. “I think this year 
it was disappointing Honduras 
didn’t take advantage of their 
home field advantage.” 

Four years ago, Mexico 
grabbed a fourth place for the 
region when it surprisingly fell 
into the playoffs as Honduras ad¬ 
vanced directly with the U.S. and 
Costa Rica. 

This time, the U.S. slumped in 
the final qualifying group, let¬ 
ting in Panama which was over¬ 
matched in Russia. 

“Like most debutants they saw 
how tough it is at this level,” Mon¬ 
tagliani said. “The team that prob¬ 
ably should have qualified four 
years ago was here this year and 
a little bit old in the tooth. You’re 
going to see a different Panama 
now in the next four years.” 


Prolific Sweden striker 
looks to break drought 

By Mike Corder 

Associated Press 

ST. PETERSBURG, Russia — 
Sweden striker Marcus Berg has 
scored everywhere he has played, 
except the World Cup. 

The 31-year-old Berg has failed 
to find the net so far in Russia, in¬ 
cluding a miss in the 1-0 victory 
over Switzerland that put Sweden 
into the quarterfinals for the first 
time since the 1994 tournament. 
But he is expected to be on the 
field again when his team faces 
England, which finally won a pen¬ 
alty shootout at the World Cup on 
Tuesday. 

“He’s there. It’s just a matter 
of time,” Sweden coach Janne 
Andersson said after Emil Fors- 
berg’s deflected shot was enough 
to beat Switzerland. “Marcus is 
putting in an excellent perfor¬ 
mance in this match.” 

Berg looked to have emerged 
from the long shadow of Zlatan 
Ibrahimovic as he notched eight 
goals in World Cup qualifying, but 
he now has gone four World Cup 
matches without getting another. 

It was the same story two years 
ago, when he was goalless at 
the European Championship in 
France, Ibrahimovic’s last tour¬ 
nament before he retired from in¬ 
ternational soccer, as Sweden was 
eliminated after the group stage. 

With a tactical game built on 
a foundation of rugged defense, 
Sweden looks to its forwards to 
convert the few chances that fall 
to them in tight matches. So far in 
Russia, Berg has missed his shots 
or seen them saved. In 61 inter¬ 
national appearances, Berg has 
scored 18 goals. 

His drought in Russia comes in 
the wake of a prolific season for 
the latest in a long line of clubs. 
He was the standout player last 


season for A1 Ain in the United 
Arab Emirates, scoring 25 goals 
in 21 matches to lead his team to 
the league and cup double. 

He has also prospered against 
lower-level opposition in World 
Cup qualifying, including scoring 
four when Sweden routed Lux¬ 
embourg 8-0. A month earlier, 
however, Luxembourg had held 
European Championship run¬ 
ner-up France to a frustrating 
0-0 draw in another World Cup 
qualifier. 

Berg’s first m^or team was 
Swedish club Goteborg, where 
he scored 21 goals in 53 appear¬ 
ances. He raised his scoring rate 
at Dutch club FC Groningen, 
with 32 goals in 56 appearances, 
earning him a transfer to the 
Bundesliga. At Hamburg, Berg 
could only manage five goals in 


54 matches before being loaned to 
PSV Eindhoven. 

Berg rediscovered his scoring 
touch at Greek club Panathinai- 
kos, scoring 65 goals in 99 ap¬ 
pearances before his transfer to 
A1 Ain. 

After his most successful do¬ 
mestic club season, the goals have 
dried up in Russia in what, given 
his age, could be his last World 
Cup. 

Berg started all three group 
matches as Sweden beat South 
Korea on a penalty by captain 
Andreas Granqvist in its opening 
match, lost to Germany 2-1 and 
beat Mexico 3-0. 

“The goals will come, that’s 
the way it is in football,” Anders¬ 
son said. “Once a scorer, always a 
scorer.” 


Best: Door open for Neymar to win award 


FROM BACK PAGE 

individual accolade that Lionel Messi and Cris- 
tiano Ronaldo have won five times each in the past 
decade. 

With Portugal and Argentina both leaving Russia 
in the round of 16, the award seems open for a new 
winner to emerge. 

“Sure, Neymar — when he will win the World 
Cup,” said Matthaeus. “You have to win titles with 
your team.” 

Ronaldo and Messi arrived in Russia after Real 
Madrid won a third straight Champions League 
title and Barcelona won La Liga. Neymar’s absence 
since February with a foot injury was barely a blip 
for Paris Saint-Germain’s procession to win the 
French league. 

“It’s easy to win the title in France,” Matthaeus 
said. “For me, Neymar this season, he did not show 
until now he can be the best.” 

The German great picked out another PSG star, 
Kylian Mbappe of France, England captain Harry 
Kane and Croatia captain Luka Modric as potential 
candidates for the FIFA award when voting opens 
July 23. 

The winner announced in London on Sept. 24 is 
judged by a vote by national team coaches and cap¬ 
tains, plus media from FIFA’s 211 member coun¬ 
tries, and fans voting online. It is separate from the 



Sergei Grits/AP 


Neymar reacts to a challenge during Monday’s 
round of 16 match between Brazil and Mexico at 
the 2018 World Cup in Samara, Russia. 

Golden Ball given to the World Cup’s best player. 

Ronaldo singled out Neymar as a potential win¬ 
ner — noting that he himself won the FIFA award 
after an injury-hit season that peaked with Brazil’s 
World Cup title. Ronaldo’s eight goals in Japan and 
South Korea included both in the final, a 2-0 win 
over Germany. 

“The results for Neymar with the national team 
are incredible and he’s still not at his best,” Ronaldo 
said. 

Matthaeus suggested an 11th year of Messi-Ron- 
aldo dominance is likely. 

“I give them maybe one or two years more,” he said, 
“then there will come a change for this award.” 
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Uruguay's Suarez finally gets head right 



Andre Penner/AP 


Uruguay’s Luis Suarez has an infamous history in the World Cup. In 2010, he was 
ejected from a quarterfinal game against Ghana for an intentional handball that 
prevented a goal in extra time. In 2014, he bit Italian defender Giorigio Chiellini on the 
shoulder and was banned for nine matches and four months by FIFA. 


By Gerald Imray 

Associated Press 

NIZHNY NOVGOROD, Russia — First, 
it was his hand. Then, his teeth. Luis Su¬ 
arez’s feet and football ability are yet to 
take center stage for Uruguay at a World 
Cup. 

Maybe this time, now that his head is 
right. 

Like Barcelona teammate and close 
friend Lionel Messi, Suarez could be play¬ 
ing for his World Cup legacy in Russia. At 
best he has three games left, starting with 
Friday’s quarterfinal against France. 

Messi’s failures at the World Cup have 
been well documented. Suarez’s experi¬ 
ences have been far rawer. 

At both his previous tournaments, the 
Uruguay striker hasn’t just left disappoint¬ 
ed, he’s left in disgrace, labeled a cheat in 
one and the world’s dirtiest player in the 
other. 

“You mature, you learn things and you 
live in the present,” Suarez said at Uru¬ 
guay’s team base in Russia in the buildup 
to the France game. 

In South Africa in 2010, Suarez’s defin¬ 
ing act was to block a goal-bound header 
from Ghana with his hand in the dying 
seconds of extra time in their quarterfi¬ 
nal. Suarez was sent off for the intentional 
handball but Ghana missed the resulting 
penalty. 

Suarez’s clear cheating and wild cel¬ 
ebrations on the side of the field incensed 
a continent as it helped Uruguay reach the 
semifinals at the expense of Africa’s last 
hope. 

Four years ago in Brazil, there was an 
even more shocking exit: Suarez bit Italy 
defender Giorgio Chiellini in a group game 


—leaving visible teeth marks on Chiellini’s 
left shoulder — and FIFA banned him for 
nine matches and four months, ending his 
tournament. It was the third time Suarez 
had been banned for biting an opponent. 

Suarez, now 31, is back for another go at 
the World Cup, maybe his last. 

At Uruguay’s base he appeared unaf¬ 
fected by his ignominious history at the 
tournament, answering questions from 
journalists about previous disciplinary 
breakdowns with no outward signs of dis¬ 
comfort. There seemed to be no attempts 


to hide anything, either. 

Suarez has taken steps to address his on¬ 
field behavior for Uruguay, he said, with 
the help of Oscar Tabarez, the coach and 
former teacher who has been in charge for 
Suarez’s entire international career. 

“Tabarez helps a lot. He’s one of the 
best coaches in the world because of his 
personality, the way he helps players,” Su¬ 
arez said. “Personally, he has helped me 
a lot. Before games, he always talks to me 
about what goes on in my head. That’s im¬ 
portant to me. That talk I have with him is 


You mature, you learn 
things and you live in the 
present. ’ 

Luis Suarez 

Uruguay striker 


important.” 

For over a decade, Tabarez has worked 
to develop a specific team mantra in the 
Uruguay squad, putting emphasis on hu¬ 
mility, work ethic and respect for others. 

That has manifested itself at the team’s 
World Cup base in Russia, a sports center 
on the outskirts of Nizhny Novgorod where 
the players’ accommodation is more like 
school dormitories than five-star luxury. 

From the camp, stories emerge of Uru¬ 
guay’s best players and biggest stars being 
asked to clear away their own plates and 
cutlery after meals, wash their own boots, 
carry training equipment to and from the 
field, and, in a nod to plain good manners, 
start press conferences by greeting jour¬ 
nalists with a “good morning” or “good 
afternoon.” 

Suarez also spoke about the “serenity” 
Tabarez brought to the squad and referred 
to himself, once the troublemaker, as now 
a veteran and a role model. 

“Now I’m one of the oldest, an example 
... the younger ones look up to us,” Suarez 
said. “You get nervous (in games), but at 
the same time you are one of the ones who 
has to remain calm. You have to set a good 
example to the younger ones. You have 
learned how to handle these situations.” 


Silva back in top form to anchor Brazil defense 



Rebecca Blackwell/AP 


Brazil’s Thiago Silva, top right, scores his side’s second goal against Serbia last month in Moscow. 


By Samuel Petrequin 
Associated Press 

KAZAN, Russia — Four years 
after Brazil’s humiliation at its 
home World Cup, Thiago Silva is 
back to his best in Russia, a coun¬ 
try where his then-burgeoning 
career was almost tragically cut 
short years ago. 

The 33-year-old Brazil cen¬ 
ter back — who is nicknamed 
“O Monstro” for his exceptional 
physical abilities — is probably 
playing in his final World Cup, 
and he has been enjoying a per¬ 
fect tournament so far. 

While forward Neymar at¬ 
tracted negative comments for 
his antics on the field, Silva has 
been irreproachable. The captain 
arguably has been the best center 
back of the tournament, alongside 
Uruguay captain Diego Godin. 

Like Uruguay, Brazil has con¬ 
ceded only one goal in Russia so 
far, from a set piece in its opening 
1-1 draw with Switzerland. And 
the Seleqao’s rivals have man¬ 
aged only five shots on target in 
their four matches against the 
five-time champions. 

Silva has been playing a key 
role in helping Brazil achieve 
those impressive statistics, an¬ 
choring the defense with author¬ 
ity and class. During the 2-0 win 
against Mexico that guaranteed 
Brazil advanced to the quarter¬ 
finals for the seventh consecu¬ 


tive time, Silva was decisive both 
in the air and on the ground, 
blocked several shots and made 
two clearances. 

“It’s a huge joy to be doing an 
excellent Cup and to be grow¬ 
ing with every game,” Silva said. 
“I’m happy about my perfor¬ 
mance, and the performance of 
the team.” 

The native of Rio de Janeiro 
went through hard times after 
Brazil’s 7-1 loss to Germany at 
the last World Cup. Silva did not 
play in that game because he was 
suspended, but he was harshly 
criticized and branded a crybaby 
for his emotional outbursts as he 
was pictured in tears before a 
penalty shootout against Chile in 
the round of 16. 

After the tournament, he was 
stripped of the team’s captaincy 
by new coach Dunga, then left off 
the regular roster after the 2015 
Copa America. He returned from 
exile in September 2016 for World 
Cup qualifiers after being called 
up by Dunga’s successor, Tite. 

Those professional ups and 
downs are nothing compared to 
the ordeal Silva went through 
back in 2005, when he spent about 
six months in a Moscow hospital 
after he contracted tuberculosis. 
Regarded at the time as one of the 
world’s most promising defend¬ 
ers, Silva had been sent on loan 
from Porto to Dynamo Moscow. 

“It was probably the worst epi¬ 


sode of my life,” Silva said. 

It was during a training camp 
in Portugal that doctor Yuri Vas- 
silkov, who had traveled along 
with the team, noticed that Silva 
had a persistent cough. 

“He had temperature and we 
thought it was a simple cold,” Vas- 
silkov said in an interview with 
L’Equipe newspaper this week. “I 
gave him some medication but he 
did not improve. I was a bit wor¬ 
ried and I sent him for exams at 
the British hospital in Lisbon. 


The diagnosis was terrible: tuber¬ 
culosis. It was a shock.” 

Vassilkov believes that the di¬ 
agnosis was so late that Silva was 
weeks away from dying. 

Silva was brought back to Mos¬ 
cow, where he was hospitalized in 
a center specializing in tubercu¬ 
losis treatment. At the time, Silva 
did not speak English or Rus¬ 
sian and went through a bout of 
depression. 

“The cold, the lack of natural 
light, the fact that I could not 


speak to anybody ... All this was 
very difficult to handle,” Silva re¬ 
membered in an interview with 
Belgian Sport/Foot magazine. 

After Russian doctors at one 
point considered removing part 
of his lungs, Silva survived and 
fully recovered. He never played 
a game for Dynamo, and these 
painful events are just bad mem¬ 
ories now. 


Associated Press writer Luis Andres 
Henao in Samara contributed to this 
report. 
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In 39 years as a player and coach, Sweden head coach Janne 
Andersson hasn’t worked outside his native Sweden. 


Andersson symbol 
of different Sweden 


By Steve Douglas 
Associated Press 

ST. PETERSBURG, Russia — 
A merry band of about a thousand 
yellow-clad Sweden fans stayed 
after the game, singing in a stand 
behind the goal and ignoring re¬ 
peated requests from the stadium 
announcer to make their way out. 

Their team had just reached a 
World Cup quarterfinal for the 
first time in 24 years, and they 
were going to enjoy the moment. 

The object of their affections 
was clear. 

“It feels quite extraordinary 
and quite strange,” Sweden coach 
Janne Andersson said. “The fact 
that they are staying on after the 
game, calling out and shouting 
my name, just makes you want to 
go out and thank them.” 

So he did, emerging back out 
from the dressing room with 
captain Andreas Granqvist to ap¬ 
plaud the block of supporters who 
had been the most vocal through¬ 
out the 1-0, round-of-16 win over 
Switzerland on Tuesday. 

In 39 years as a player and then 
a coach, Andersson hasn’t worked 
outside Sweden, and many of his 
clubs were in the country’s lower 
leagues, like Alets and Laholms. 

Bespectacled, thick set and 
with short, cropped hair, the 55- 
year-old Andersson has no global 
profile, although that might be 
about to change with a quarterfi¬ 
nal against England on Saturday. 

Through his insistence on 
working as a team (or as a “collec¬ 
tive,” as he often says), Andersson 
has changed the national team’s 
philosophy. No more cult of the 
individual — Zlatan Ibrahimovic 
ruled the team for more than a 
decade before retiring from in¬ 
ternational play in 2016 — but in¬ 
stead an emphasis on the team. 

“If I’m the symbol, I can live 


with that but this is very much 
about the team, not about me or 
any other individual,” Andersson 
said. “Football is a team sport and 
this team really personifies that 
approach. We share. We work for 
each other on and off the pitch. 
I’m incredibly happy it’s paying 
off Football is a game played by 
a team. Never forget that.” 

Was that an indirect reference 
to Ibrahimovic, who often refers 
to himself as “God” or a “lion?” 

Sweden is doing better at this 
World Cup than it ever did with 
Ibra. 

Andersson’s Sweden is hard¬ 
working, well-drilled, tough to 
break down — and dull to watch. 

“I would not call you boring,” 
Switzerland playmaker Xherdan 
Shaqiri told Swedish reporters 
after Tuesday’s game, “but peo¬ 
ple at home may not like watch¬ 
ing you.” 

Sweden has three shutouts in 
four games despite a possession 
disadvantage: 29 percent against 
Germany, 35 percent versus 
Mexico and 37 percent against 
Switzerland. Tactics include 
long passes to 6-foot-4 striker 
Ola Toivonen and throw-ins into 
the penalty area with the hope of 
flick-ons. 

“We are right on the mark 
everywhere,” midfielder Albin 
Ekdal said. “It’s incredibly diffi¬ 
cult to score against us.” 

After the victory against Swit¬ 
zerland, Andersson deflected a 
question about whether Sweden 
is starting to think about winning 
its first World Cup. Its side of the 
bracket opened with the exits of 
Germany, Spain, Portugal and 
Argentina. 

“If you start to lower the bar 
or the level of ambition, that’s not 
going to make for satisfaction,” he 
said. 


Owning the misery 


Southgate changes England’s mindset 


By Rob Harris 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW 

he wine was flowing under the chandeliers 
of the luxury London hotel ballroom when 
Gareth Southgate was given a painful re¬ 
minder of the most agonizing moment of 
his playing career. 

Surrounded by current and former players. South- 
gate was trying to look forward to his World Cup as 
England’s coach when he was taken back 22 years. 

Inside the awards dinner speech at the Grosvenor 
House in April, Southgate had to endure the pen¬ 
alty miss that led to England losing the 1996 Euro¬ 
pean Championship semifinal being a punchline in 
a speech by Professional Footballers’ Association 
chairman Ben Purkiss. 

Many athletes would have recoiled at being the 
object of derision in an audience of their peers. Pur¬ 
kiss later felt compelled to contact Harry Kane to 
explain a joke at the England striker’s expense. 

But Southgate hasn’t tried to hide away from his 
own misfortune in the glare of the world — from 
the self-deprecating Pizza Hut advertisement at the 
time to talks with the England squad now under his 
command. 

“When something goes wrong in your life,” South- 
gate advises, “it doesn’t finish you.” 

You can even lead the national team. 

Progress at the World Cup in Russia has been se¬ 
cured by the shootout that has haunted England for 
so long. A victory over Colombia on Tuesday car¬ 
ried the English into their first World Cup quar¬ 
terfinal since 2006 and was the work of meticulous 
planning. 

England teams have been practicing penalties for 
years without being able to find a way of coming out 
on top when games end tied after extra time and the 
winner is determined by a test of strength between a 
striker and goalkeeper separated by 12 yards. 

So much of Southgate’s job has been about chang¬ 
ing the mindset of a country that is credited with 
inventing soccer but has been scarred by failures on 
the international stage, aside from the senior team’s 
only title at the 1966 World Cup. 

Players had been told for years that penalties 
were a lottery. Southgate told them it was a process 
they could own. 

“It’s not about luck,” he said ahead of the 4-3 
shootout win over Colombia. “It’s not about chance. 
It’s about performing a skill under pressure. There 



Alastair Grant/AP 


Colombia head coach Jose Pekerman, left, and 
England head coach Gareth Southgate, right, 
console Colombia’s Mateus Uribe after England’s 
shootout victory in their round-of-16 match 
Tuesday at the World Cup in Moscow. 

are individual things you can work on within that. 
We have to know who is in charge, who needs to get 
out of the way, who can speak with clarity to the 
players.” 

At 47, Southgate has been keen to look beyond soc¬ 
cer for inspiration, particularly on trips to NBA and 
NFL games. He has retained steeliness while bring¬ 
ing compassion and warmth to the job. 

The defining image, perhaps, of Tuesday in Mos¬ 
cow was not Southgate celebrating but of him con¬ 
soling Mateus Uribe, whose eyes were covered by 
his Colombian jersey after his missed kick. That’s a 
reflection of the human touch England players have 
come to expect from Southgate. 




England’s Harry Kane, right, goalkeeper Jordan Pickford, center, and Kieran Trippier celebrate after 
advancing to the quarterfinals on a penalty shoot out against Colombia on Tuesday. 
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England’s Harry Kane tries to control the ball during his side’s round-of-16 match against Colombia at 
the World Cup in Moscow on Tuesday. England advanced in a shootout, winning 4-3 on penalty kicks. 


England's weaker path 
still seems imposing 


By Anne M. Peterson 
Associated Press 

SAMARA, Russia — Having 
intentionally steered England 
into what’s widely considered the 
weaker half of the World Cup’s 
knockout bracket, coach Gareth 
Southgate is now casting the up¬ 
coming quarterfinal against Swe¬ 
den as “bloody difficult.” 

Southgate sent out a crew of 
reserves who lost 1-0 to Belgium 
in their group-stage finale, and 
after both teams survived scares 
in the round of 16, Belgium now 
faces Brazil while England meets 
a Sweden side that gets far less 
respect. 

But Sweden got to this same 
point by playing smart and un¬ 
selfish soccer. 

“Sweden are a team I respect 
hugely,” Southgate said Wednes¬ 
day. “You know we’ve not got a 
good record against them. I think 
we’ve always underestimated 
them. They’ve got good players 
and they’ve got a clear way of 
playing. It’s bloody difficult to 
play against. They are greater 
than the sum of their parts more 
often than not.” 

The two teams meet Saturday 
at Samara Stadium for the right 
to advance to a semifinal against 
Russia or Croatia. 

England and Sweden have met 
twice previously in World Cup 
play, a 2-2 draw in 2006 and a 1- 
1 draw in 2002. Overall, England 
has won just two of the last 15 
meetings. 

The last was an exhibition in 
2012. Zlatan Ibrahimovic scored 
four times to lead the Swedes to a 
4-2 victory in Stockholm. Ibrahi¬ 
movic is retired from internation¬ 
al soccer now, and while Sweden 
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has since forged a stout defensive 
identity, its post-Zlatan attack 
hasn’t inspired fear in opponents. 

The English are coming off 
a tense but ultimately euphoric 
round-of-16 game against Colom¬ 
bia. After giving up an injury¬ 
time equalizer that forced a 1-1 
draw, England triumphed 4-3 in 
a shootout. 

It was a morale booster for 
the Three Lions, who had been 
knocked out of three World Cups 
on penalties since 1990. Harry 
Kane said the young English side 
grew up a lot in that match. 

“It shows the togetherness, 
shows the character,” Kane said. 
“We spoke about it before, but 
these are the moments you really 
see it.” 

England went 2-1-0 in the group 
stage to finish second to Belgium. 
The round was highlighted by 
Kane’s hat trick in a 6-1 thrash¬ 
ing of Panama. Kane leads the 
field in Russia with six goals. 

Sweden finished atop its group 
in Russia to face Switzerland in 
the opening match of the knock¬ 
out round. Emil Forsberg scored 
on a deflection in the 66th minute 
of a grinding 1-0 victory. 

Coach Janne Andersson was 
asked if Sweden has been under¬ 
rated at the World Cup. 

“I think you’ll have to ask ev¬ 
eryone else that question. We 
know that we are a good team. 
We’ve earned our success we 
know how we’ve got this far,” 



Martin Meissner/AP 


Sweden’s Albin Ekdal celebrates 
Tuesday after his team won 
its round-of-16 match against 
Switzerland at the World Cup in 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 

he said. “What other teams and 
countries think about that? That’s 
not terribly interesting.” 

Missing man: Sweden defender 
Mikael Lustig won’t play Satur¬ 
day because of yellow card ac¬ 
cumulation. The team will have 
Sebastian Larsson back from a 
ban, however, and the holding 
midfielder should go straight 
back into the starting lineup. 

History: England won its only 
World Cup in 1966 and hasn’t 
made it to the semifinals since 
1990 in Italy, when it was elimi¬ 
nated on penalties by West Ger¬ 
many. Sweden last made it to the 
semifinals in 1994 but fell 1-0 to 
Brazil in Pasadena. The Swedes 
have never won a World Cup 
title. 

AP Sports Writer Steve Douglas in St. 

Petersburg contributed to this report. 


Russia confident 
against Croatia 


By James Ellingworth 

Associated Press 

MOSCOW — It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter that few Russian fans ever 
expected the hosts to reach the 
World Cup quarterfinals, mid¬ 
fielder Alexander Golovin is al¬ 
ready thinking about the final. 

The creative breakout star for 
Russia never doubted the team 
would perform well — long be¬ 
fore it beat Spain on penalties 
in the round of 16, setting up a 
matchup with Croatia in Sochi on 
Saturday. 

“We knew that everything was 
possible,” he said Wednesday. 
“Even before the beginning of 
the tournament we all understood 
that we could reach the final, we 
seriously counted on this and see 
this as the real state of things for 
us now.” 

Croatia also reached the quar¬ 
terfinals on penalties after over¬ 
coming a spirited Denmark team, 
and is now aiming to match its 
best-ever World Cup: it made the 
semifinals in 1998. 

Defender Domagoj Vida be¬ 
lieves Croatia can take full ad¬ 
vantage of being on what’s widely 
considered the easier side of the 
bracket. 

“Now we are in the quarterfi¬ 
nals of the World Cup, which is a 
big success for us,” he said. “But 
our goals are higher. God willing, 
we would like to lift the World 
Cup trophy and that’s why we are 
here.” 

The winner will play ei¬ 
ther England or Sweden in the 
semifinals. 

Goalkeeper Danijel Subasic 
was Croatia’s star in the round of 
16 with three saves in the shoot¬ 
out. He’s predicting Russia will 
repeat its defensive style from 
the Spain game, when Spain had 
possession of the ball 75 percent 
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of the game but couldn’t break 
through Russia’s deep and dedi¬ 
cated defense. 

“I expect a defensive-minded 
Russia,” Subasic said. “We expect 
a tough match, as all the others.” 

Golovin predicts Croatia will 
offer Russia more opportunities 
to score because of its style, com¬ 
pared to Spain’s endless passing. 

“They don’t have the aim of con¬ 
trolling the ball during the whole 
match. Their goal is to reach a 
result,” Golovin said. “And in this 
sense it’s easier to play with such 
a team, in my opinion.” 

Zeroes to heroes: Russia is 
a team transformed in public 
opinion. 

Coach Stanislav Cherchesov 
was the butt of jokes before the 
tournament after his team failed 
to win any of its last seven pre- 
World Cup friendlies. Now he’s 
being hailed as a tactical genius 
by Russian fans who have been 
partying with fake mustaches in 
tribute to Cherchesov’s distinc¬ 
tive facial hair. 

After goalkeeper Igor Akinfeev 
made the decisive save in the pen¬ 
alty shootout against Spain, social 
media users depicted him as a 
saint in one widely shared meme. 
Opposition political leader Alexei 
Navalny called for Akinfeev to be 
given Russia’s highest honor, the 
Hero of Russia medal. 

“The country believed in us,” 
midfielder Yuri Gazinsky said. 
“A lot of people during the match 
against the Spanish had doubts 
but we managed to prove that 
they can believe in us.” 



Victor R. Caivano/AP 

Russia goalkeeper Igor Akinfeev celebrates after saving a penalty 
shot during his team’s round-of-16 victory over Spain on Sunday at 
the World Cup in Moscow. Russia faces Croatia in the quarterfinals. 
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WORLD CUP 


Belgium's high scorers vs. 
Brazil's miserly defense 



Uruguay's Diego Godin, right, chalienges Portugal's Bernardo Silva 
during the round of 16. Godin is the defensive anchor. 

France-Uruguay: 
Speed vs. defense 


By Stephen Wade 

Associated Press 

NIZHNY NOVGOROD, Russia 

— France picked up two trophies 
in 1998: One, of course, was the 
country’s only World Cup title, 
won on home soil. It was also the 
birth year of Kylian Mbappe, 
the 19-year-old who’s emerging 
as one of the biggest stars of the 
World Cup. 

“Well, that was a good year for 
him to be bom, even if he didn’t 
see much of the 1998 World Cup,” 
joked French coach Didier Des- 
champs, who was the captain in 
’98. “I’m very happy that Mbappe 
is a French citizen.” 

It will be France’s searing 
speed led by Mbappe and Antoine 
Griezmann against Uruguay’s 
defense anchored by Diego Godin 
on Friday in Nizhny Novgorod 
in the World Cup quarterfinals. 
The winner will face Brazil or 
Belgium. 

Uruguay has given up only one 
goal in four World Cup matches, 
and France has scored seven — 
most in the 4-3 victory over Ar¬ 
gentina in the round of 16. 

In scoring twice against Ar¬ 
gentina, Mbappe became the first 
teenager with multiple goals in a 
World Cup knockout game since 
a 17-year-old Pele did it twice 
(including a hat trick against 
France) in 1958. 

It’s a big stage with inevitable 
comparisons that Mbappe smiled 
about and then batted away. 

“It’s flattering to be the second 
one since Pele,” said Mbappe, 
born in France to a father from 
Cameroon and a mother from 
Algeria. “But let’s put things 
in perspective. Pele’s another 
category.” 

This is France’s seventh quar¬ 
terfinal and its fourth in the last 
six World Cups dating back to 
1998 and the famous side led by 
Deschamps, Patrick Vieira, Zin¬ 
edine Zidane and Thierry Henry 

— the so-called “Rainbow Team” 
from a multicultural France. 

“In a World Cup you have the 
top-level players,” said Mbappe, 
who plays for Paris Saint-Ger¬ 
main. “So it’s an opportunity to 
show what you can do and what 
your abilities are. There is no bet¬ 
ter place than a World Cup.” 


Quarterfinals 
Uruguay vs. France 

AFN-Sports2 
4 p.m. Friday GET 
11 p.m. Friday JKT 


After three lackluster games in 
group play, France was electric 
in its most recent match, particu¬ 
larly in the second half when it 
cut up Argentina’s plodding de¬ 
fense. Five of France’s starters in 
the first group match had never 
played in the World Cup, includ¬ 
ing Mbappe. 

“You need some patience,” De¬ 
schamps said. 

Deschamps has compared 
playing Uruguay to facing Peru, 
which narrowly lost to France 
1-0 in group play on a goal by 
Mbappe. 

He termed Uruguay “solid and 
aggressive” in a French televi¬ 
sion interview, adding: “These 
are not qualities displayed by 
Argentina.” 

The match will showcase sev¬ 
eral cross-border friendships. 

Griezmann plays at Atletico 
Madrid where his teammates 
are Uruguayan defenders Godin 
and Jose Maria Gimenez. Godin 
is the godfather of Griezmann’s 
daughter. 

While Godin and Gimenez will 
try to stop Griezmann, Uruguay 
striker Luis Suarez will be oppos¬ 
ing Barcelona teammate Samuel 
Umtiti. 

“I’ve always joked ... that I 
wanted to face Umtiti at a World 
Cup,” Suarez said. “And it came 
true.” 

Suarez’s running mate, Edin- 
son Cavani, scored both goals in 
the knockout win over Cristiano 
Ronaldo and Portugal but is nurs¬ 
ing a hamstring injury, and it’s 
unclear if he will play. 

His absence would be a blow to 
the South Americans, but defense 
is the real key with coach Oscar 
Tabarez expecting to see less of 
the ball. 

“I think very often there’s the 
mistaken belief that ball posses¬ 
sion leads to scoring opportuni¬ 
ties,” said Tabarez, who took over 
in 2006. 

“If you don’t have ball posses¬ 
sion, you can still inflict pain.” 


By Pan Pylas 
Associated Press 

KAZAN, Russia — To get past 
Belgium in the quarterfinals at 
the World Cup, Brazil has to do 
something it has not been able to 
do since it last won the tourna¬ 
ment in 2002: overcome Euro¬ 
pean opposition in the knockout 
stages. 

Since beating Germany 2-0 
in the 2002 World Cup final, the 
five-time winner has been elimi¬ 
nated by European sides in the 
three subsequent competitions. 
Brazil lost to France and the 
Netherlands in the quarterfinals 
of the 2006 and 2010 World Cups 
and was humiliated 7-1 by Ger¬ 
many in the semifinals four years 
ago at home. 

Fortunately for the Seleqao, 
Belgium has a poor record 
against South American sides at 
the World Cup. Not only has Bel¬ 
gium not won any of its games 
against South American teams in 
the knockout stages, it hasn’t even 
managed to score a goal. Most re¬ 
cently, Belgium lost 1-0 to Argen¬ 
tina in the 2014 quarterfinals. 

The core of that side remains in 
place in Russia, where Belgium 
has won all four of its matches, 
including coming back from 2-0 
down to beat Japan in the round 
of 16 with a thrilling counterat¬ 
tack in the final seconds of injury 
time. 

Everyone knew about the array 
of talent running through the Bel¬ 
gium side, from Thibaut Courtois 
in goal to Kevin De Bruyne in 
midfield and Eden Hazard and 
Romelu Lukaku up front. The 
main questions following dis¬ 
appointing defeats in the 2014 
World Cup and the 2016 Europe¬ 
an Championship centered on the 
team’s character. 


Quarterfinals 
Brazil vs. Belgium 

AFN-Sports2 
8 p.m. Friday GET 
3 a.m. Saturday JKT 


That 3-2 victory over Japan was 
the first time a team has overcome 
a two-goal deficit to win outright 
since West Germany beat Eng¬ 
land in 1970, and the first to do it 
in regulation since Portugal came 
from three down to beat North 
Korea in 1966. It has fueled con¬ 
fidence inside the Belgium camp 
that it can deal with adversity and 
make the World Cup semifinals 
for the first time since 1986. 

“Maybe it’s this sort of match 
that we needed for the future,” 
said Hazard, the captain. 

Coach Roberto Martinez won 
praise for his substitutions, with 
both Marouane Fellaini and 
Nacer Chadli scoring, the latter 
with practically the last kick of 
the match. 

“You have to find solutions, you 
have to find reaction but what you 
have to find more than anything 
is the desire and togetherness of 
a group of players, that they are 
desperate to perform,” Martinez 
said. 

Unlike the game against Japan, 
Martinez said, Belgium will be 
the underdog in the quarterfinal 
against Brazil and as such should 
play with a certain amount of 
freedom. 

“I think it’s a game that when 
you are a little boy, you dream of 
being involved in a World Cup, 
facing Brazil in a quarterfinal,” 
he said, “so from our point of 
view we can enjoy from the first 
second.” 

Brazil coach Tite dismissed 
talk that his team is the favorite to 


win the match against Belgium, 
let alone the World Cup. 

“Everything is open, up for 
grabs,” he said. 

The winner will play France or 
Uruguay in the semifinals in St. 
Petersburg on Tuesday. 

What will give?: Belgium is the 
competition’s top scorer with 12 
in its four games, with the goals 
spread around the team. Lukaku 
has four but seven of his team¬ 
mates have scored, too. 

Though Brazil has yet to hit the 
heights on the attacking front, 
it and Uruguay have been the 
meanest defenses in the compe¬ 
tition, conceding just one goal 
apiece in four matches. 

There is a worry for Brazil 
heading into the Belgium match: 
The team will be without midfield¬ 
er Casemiro, who is suspended 
after picking up a second yellow 
card in the 2-0 win over Mexico 
in the round of 16. Casemiro has 
provided a strong shield in front 
of the Brazilian defense. One op¬ 
tion could see Fernandinho come 
into the side for a role he is accus¬ 
tomed to playing at Manchester 
City. 

Walking a tightrope: As has 

been the case throughout this 
World Cup, Brazilian forward 
Neymar will likely garner much 
of the attention during the match, 
both for his skills and speed as 
well as his on-field theatrics. 
Neymar will have to be careful 
not to pick up another booking as 
he would miss a semifinal should 
Brazil prevail. Others walking a 
tightrope are midfielder Philippe 
Coutinho and defender Filipe 
Luis. 

For Belgium, defender Jan Ver- 
tonghen and De Bruyne are car¬ 
rying yellow cards as well. 

Samuel Petrequin in Kazan, Russia, 
contributed to this report. 



Petr David Josek/AP 


Belgium's Eden Hazard, left, attacks the Japan defense during the round of 16. Hazard is one of the 
talented scorers that helped the Belgians score a Cup-high 12 goals. 
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WORLD CUP 


Neymar’s grand stage 

Brazilian star can win FIFA’s best player award - if he acts the part 


By Graham Dunbar 
Associated Press 

MOSCOW 

fter a decade of duopoly, the FIFA-run vote 
to crown soccer’s best player finally seems 
open to third parties after Lionel Messi and 
Cristiano Ronaldo left the World Cup early. 
Neymar must help Brazil lift the trophy next week 
if he wants to join the greats, says the World Cup win¬ 
ner who first took home FIFA’s top individual award. 


Cutting out the play-acting would also help Neymar 
win votes, 1990 World Cup winner Lothar Matthaeus 
claimed on Wednesday. 

“We need players like Neymar,” said the former 
West Germany captain, who won the inaugural FIFA 
world player award in 1991. “But not with this acting 
what he was doing now in each game.” 

A debate about Neymar faking injury and overre¬ 
acting to tackles is polarizing opinion between Euro¬ 
pean outrage and Brazilian defense. 

Former England forward Alan Shearer called 


Neymar’s behavior “absolutely pathetic” in a Brit¬ 
ish broadcast Monday. Neymar’s theatrics distracted 
from Brazil’s 2-0 win over Mexico that took the five¬ 
time champion into the quarterfinals. 

“The criticism is nonsense,” Brazil great Ronaldo 
told reporters Wednesday. “I am against all these 
opinions you mentioned. I don’t think referees have 
been protecting him enough.” 

Ronaldo, a three-time winner of FIFA’s best player 
award, and Matthaeus spoke at a briefing about the 
SEE BEST ON PAGE 59 




We need players like Neymar... But not with this 
acting what he was doing now in each game. ’ 

Lothar Matthaeus 

former West Germany captain, who won the inaugural FIFA world player award in 1991 


Brazil’s Neymar, 
top, celebrates 


Paulinho after 
scoring during 
the round-of-16 
match against 
Mexico on 
Monday. 

Frank Augstein/AP 


Holloway pulls out of UFC 226 title defense 
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